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DEDICATION. 


ro 
Miss HANNAH MORE. 


Mapan, : 
A Grateful ſentiment for the ſervices which 
you have rendered to thoſe great intereſts of 
Society, — Goop GovERNMENT—— MoRALS 
and RELIGION, is the only motive for inſcrib- 
ing to you a work which has no other claim 
to your favour than its aim to n what 
you have better defended. _ 
While too many of the female writers of 5 

the preſent day have. ſought for applauſe by. 
the mere flights of imagination, and the ele- 
of language, or by the boldneſs of their 


A 2 . ideas, : ih 


iv . DEDICATION. 5 5 


| idens, and the novelty of their ſubjects, it has 
been your praiſe to have reſiſted, by the moſt 
convincing argument, the pretenſions of infi- 
delity, and to have counteracted by ſuperiour 
elegance the efforts of licentiouſneſs. 
Genrvs may obtain extenſive admiration, 
and KnowLtpGEz command temporary reſpect, 
but it is only the right direction of either that 
can enſure to its Poſſeſſor the _—_ that 
vill never fade. 
Ihe Age to come, if it fink not into total 
diſſipation, will record your name among 
thoſe of its principal benefactors, for the ex- 
ertions which you have made in the cauſe of | 
Reformation of Principles. That you may 
| Jong continue to proſecute theſe valuable la- 
bours and enjoy the ſatisfaction of their ſuc- 
cels i is the fervent wiſh of, 


Ma DAM, 
Your moſt obedient Servant, 


June 20, 1790. , OO OE 
4 2 ow JOHN WATKINS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tur taſte of the preſent age appears to be 
more for light Eſſays upon moral ſubjects, 
than for elaborate diſquiſitions. Authors have 
a right, undoubtedly, to avail themſelves of 
this taſte as much as they can; and though, 
perhaps, upon the whole, it is not exactly ſuch 
as could be wiſhed, yet it is not without its 
ad vantages. Many perſons may be brought to 
read a ſhort Eſſay, who would not meddle 
with a volume, and if there ſhould be any 
thing in it peculiarly ſtriking, it may make 
an impreſſive conviction upon the mind, and 
lead it into a train of cloſer conſideration. 


„ This 


ADVERTISEMENT: 


This taſte has, alſo, been the means of en- 
riching the ſtore of literature with works of 
immortality, and that, more particularly in 

our own language. The names of Addiſon 
and Johnſon, are more luminous from their 
periodical publications, than they, probably, 
wou'd have been from works of greater mag- 

nitude and labour. And even inferior authors 

who have purſued this mode have not bcen 

without their portion of praiſe, from their 
having contributed in ſome degree, to moral 

improvement. | 


« @® . 


The preſent ee the very humbleſt 

of its kind, is ſubmitted to the candour of a 
diſcerning public, with no other pretenſion 
than an earneſt deſire to ſerve the intereſts of 
Virtue. Should criticiſm be exerciſed hereon 
its approbation will be regarded with reſpect, 
0 its cenſure with indifference. 
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Bien eye TET0101 mag mavleoo wapets. | 
Hoax, Od. iel. 316. 
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THE EXORDIUN, ACCOUNTING FOR THE TITLE. 


writers, that have of late years preſented their 


preſumption for ſuch a poor purblind author as my- 
ſelf to venture into that walk of literature. c 


flowers have been already gathered, and their ſweets 
extracted by thoſe who have gone before me; yet 1 
am not entirely \ without the hope of being fortunate 
enough to diſcover, by the help of my ſpectacles, a 
7 5 | = | few 


2 


NONSIDERING the very great number of Eſlay 


lucubrations to the public, on moral, 'literary, and 
philoſophical ſubjects, it may be deemed an arrogant . 


But though I am fully ſenſible that the choicelt' | 
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fo humble flowerets which mall afford a little tran- 
ſient pleaſure to myſelf and others. I ſhall very 
_ . honeſtly acknowledge, that T am neither a ſenſible 
Tatler, -a keen-eyed Spectator, nor qualified in any 
degree, to be a Guardian. I am too lame for a Ram- 
Her, or an Aduenturer, and I have not competence | 
ſufficient'to ſet up for an Jdler.. My critical abilities | 
are ſo very ſlender that J cannot lay any claim, with 
Juſtice, to the character of a \Comojſſeur. It is my 
- misfortune to be ſo very timid and baſhful, that T 
could not venture to aſſume ſo conſiderable a title as 
the Obſerver. They, who move much in the circle 
of faſhion, and in the world of literature, may with 
propriety affix to their obſervations and enquiries the 
comprehenſive title of the World. As for myſelf 
J have ſeen but a ſmall part of what uſually bears 
this important appellation, and that too at a diſtance. 
My work, therefore, cannot be called a map of the 
World; ; though it may contain ſome fight ſketches 
; of a portion _—_ 
The character of a Babler "Fu ever been deemed 
Fiſguſting, as it imples inſincerity, and impertinent : 
curioſity. J am too taciturn to be guilty of the one, 
and too diffident to be aRuated by the other. To 
extraordinary qualifications T fhall make no preten- 
1 Lions, J am neither poſſeſſed of a poliſhed and cu- 
raus Mirror, which Tike' the Magical Glaſs of Ro- 
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mance, gives a faithful portrait of the minds of thoſe 
who appear before it, nor have I the qualities of the 
Bee capable of affording to my readers a treaſure of | 


literary ſweets. 


Although far precluded 1 theſe advantages and 


qualifications, yet I conceive that, with very great 
_ propriety, I can venture to lay hold of the lowly title 
of the PREPER, a title that luckily has been rejected 


by all Eſſayiſts, as unbecoming of their dignity and 
importance. Now fortunately, they could not have 


left one more ſuitable to the humble wight who has 
hers taken it up, both becauſe I am actually very 
ſhortſighted, and, therefore, am under the neceſſity 
of uſing glaſſes, and alſo becauſe my ſituation in 
the world is ſo obſcure, that I can only content my- 


ſelf with Peeping at what is curious, new, or enter-⸗ 


taining. 


All my lucubrations upon manners ad opinions, 
follies and faſhions, cuſtoms and characters, will be 


but ſo many peeps, Finiſhed pieces are not, therefore, 


to be expected; and if they ſhould, 1 am not to an- 
ſwer for the diſappvintment. 


Rough ſketches that are accurate, may ſerve to 


give oftentimes more ſatisfaction, than elegant draw- 
ing and delicate colouring. And a proverb well ap- 


plied, has fometimes done more effectual ſervice in 
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3 repentance than the correcteſt diſcourſe, 
adorned with all the graces of compoſition. . 
Whenever engaged i in pzeping, J ſhall be ſtudiouſly 
careful to keep within the boundaries of the ſtricteſt 
deoerum. All our Sceptics have been mere peepers, 
though they have preſumptuouſly aſſumed to them- 
ſelves the very dignified appellation of Free Enquirers 
after Truth, 'Naturally purblind, they yet fancy 
themſelves endued with the ſteady optics of the Eagle, 
or with the keen penetration of the Lynx. At length ] 
rendered ſtone blind by their arrogance, they ſtill 
boaſt on the ſuperiority of their diſcernment over their 
blundering fellow-creatures. Their example will af- 
ford me a leſſon of conduct, and to avoid their fate 
I hall only peep, and that with humility, upon ſuch | 
objects as are ſuitable to my obſervation, and in a 
marmer that becomes one whoſe faculties are liable to 
Forell and worn mand 2 ehen to the deceptions of 
| error. | 
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— n wiſh the ſun ſhould ing . 
Os all men's. fruits and flowers at well as mine. 
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GENEROUS SENTIMENTS ON THE PROSPERITY/ 
OF OTHERS, CONDUCLVE TO OUR OWN, HAP-. 
PINESS, 


O* looking i into life, I have often dwelt in penſive- 
contemplation on the diſcontent which ſo gene - 


| rally prevails. among men, and their frequent com- 


plaints occaſioned by the diſpoſal of worldly good. | 
Why are. we ſo diſſatisfied with our Gruation ?* 


Why does every little dilappointment add a thorn to 
our hearts, every obſervation .of encreaſed. proſperity. 
around us, diſtil a deadlier drop of malignity on our 
minds, and the lowlineſs of our condition — * u 
peeviſh and unthankful.? | 


This miſery. of life can proceed only from a narrow | 


2 and ſelfiſh principle. If others of our. fellow-crea- 


tures were not ſhining under the warm rays of- appa - 


rent happineſs, in a more elevated ſtation, and enjoys - 
: ing, by it, thoſe comforts and elegancies, which we 
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Voainly flatter ourſelves are the juſt dues of our virtues 
and induſtry, the ſigh of difcontent, and the voice of 
complaint would not be ſo frequently heard. We are J 
then happy or otherwiſe only by comparifon, and the 
ſtate of our minds depends principatly.,upon the eye 
with which we view the various ſcenes of proſperity 
or affliction that are ſcattered within the ſphere of 
our obſervation. Could we but aſſume the generous 
and manly reſolution of baniſhing thoſe mean preju- 
dices which too generally hang about us, and fairly 
ſettle ourſelves on the broad and honeſt conſideration, | 
+ that the happineſs of thoſe we are contemplating is as 
far from being unmixed as our own condition, that 
| Cares and anxieties are concealed in their pleaſures and 
enjoyments, and that even they alſo have their objects 
_ of envy to render their ſituation leſs comfortable, our 
thoughts. would return. home, like the induſtrious in- 
. feQR, with. à2 ſtore of rich, ſatisfaction to our minds, 
not to be balanced by millions of wealth. 

But to render that ſatisfaction permanent, to con- 
vert the homely cottage into a palace, really to poſſeſs 
great riches by meeting poverty with indifference, and 

misfortunes: with ſteadineſs, by. enduring their violence 


of laborious induſtry with content, to retire from it 
with the ſmile of pleaſure, to partake of the coarſe 
n with appetite, and 10 reſt; without fear, in a 
ſound 


with a vigour animated by hope; to bear the fatigues 
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ſound repoſe, our r minds ſhould be employed at home 
on our on affairs, we ſhould exerciſe our thoughts on 
our own condition, and labour in the diſcovery and 
application of ſuch means as are the moſt: ſuitable to. 
the rendering i it eaſy and: pleaſant... When. we turn. 
dur attention on the flouriſhing ſtate of others, ſo far 
from exciting malevolent ſentiments, and an envious 
diſcontent, it ſhould animate us to ſtill greater exer- 
tions. Fortune is not to be courted by indolence, 
but to be purſued with unremitted activity. Fortitude! 
quickened by diſappointment is the greateſt ſtep to- 
wards proſperity, 

A generous emuliiba excited by the Tucceſs of ; 
others is a commendable quality, and when. perfever- | 
ed in rarely fails to be rewarded; but the labours of 
the envious man are, generally, like the exertions ol 5 
the maniac fatiguings multifarious,. and fruitleſs, 8 

Widely has the Governor of the Univerſe ſpread. 
his bounties, infinitely are they diſperſed, and juſtly 
are they proportioned to the different capacities and 
conditions of thoſe who are dependants on his good. | 
neſs, What is allotted to each is exactly ſuited to 

his caſe, his talents, and his wants; and the only 
rational ground for us to expect an addition ta, our 

comforts is to feel gratitude for what we: poſſeſs, to 

regard the proſperous ſituation of others with a calm 
indifference, and to cheriſh the wiſh of. benevolenoe 
e — 
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for thoſe who : are in a more diſtreſſed lite than our- 
ſelves, 5 

The many Ges of proſperity which ſtrike our 
' obſervation, {hould kindle the conſolatory reflection 
that the - cornucopiæ of bleſſi ings is not exhauſted, and 
that perſevering activity may at length be erowned 
| with a ſimilar ſhare of ſucceſs. * 

He who is actuated by ſuch ſentiments wal; never 
want aſſiſtance to help him on to the hill of fortune, 
* Bis labours will be lightened by encouragement, and 
his caſual misfortunes removed by the — and 
9 attentions of friendſhip. 8 
To feel uneaſineſs at another perſon's e 

and to repine at his ſituation, is a ſpecies of diſhoneſty, 
and like fraud, in general, never proſpers. It ener- 
vates the mind, and throws a man out of the ſteady 
& courſe of life, to indulge in wild ſpeculation, the 
ſooner to obtain the great ſuperiority for which he i s 
ſo anxious. No wonder, therefore, that his time and 

his talents ſlip away inſenſibly from him, and he finds 
himſelf at the cloſe of his days an object of contempt, 
and the prey of corroding envy, * bitter 1 | 
ment. 
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Fuge Magna : licer [ub paupere tectco 
A et . vita Præcurrere amico. 
Horace. 
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ON THE FOLLY Or AFFECTING' A FASHIONABLE 


a AND sPLENDID ACQUAINTANCE, 
85 | L f 
HERE is hardly any vanity more common, and 
certainly there is not one more filly, than the 
affectation of a genteel and an extenſive acquaintance. 
People, i in general, pay very little attention to thoſe 


ſterling accompliſhments which dignify their poſſeſſor, 
let his circumſtances be confined and his ſituation ob- 
ſcure; but flatter themſelves, that if they can procure 


an intimacy with perſons of ſuperior rank, the reſt of 


the world will neceſſarily regard them as entitled o 


praiſe which they deſerve not, by aſcribing to mon 


qualities of which they are deſtitute. _ 


This ſpecies of vanity is one of the loweſt degra- 
dations of our nature; for even when we can thus 


aſſociate with the ſplendid and mighty luminaries of 
exalted lite, we ſhall certainly find that they who per- 
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mit our familiarity; have their intereſted motives for 
ſo doing, either to make uſe of our abilities for their 
advantage, or to diſplay their greater conſequence by | 
our attendance on them, in either of which caſes we 
may be. conſidered as humble - ſatellites, really giving 
brilliancy where we are only conſidered as depend- 
ants. | | : 
And yet there have been many men poſſeſſed of ex- 
cellent underſtandings, and that have ſhewn on moſt 
_ occaſions an elevation of ſpirit, who, actuated by this 
__ ridiculous vanity, have ſtooped to the loweſt, meanneſſes, 
and degraded themſelves by the groſſeſt adulation, to 
| keep up the appearance of a connection, which in- 
| ſtead of rendering them reſſ anke, has covered them 
with contempt. | 

Some of the moſt ſhining. chance thas: ever 
adorned the world of letters, have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves almoſt as much by this degradation of their un- 
derſtandings, as by the ſplendour of their performances. 
The immortal Mantuan Bard proſtituted his ſine ta- 
lents in his exceſſive adulation of Auguſtus; Milton, 
the ſublimeſt of modern Epics eondeſeended net only 
to be the creature of Cromwell, but the tool of every 
ſucceeding ſaction that triumphed on the ruins of the 


cConſtitution of his country; Bacon, that univerſal 


_ genius. whoſe name alone would give literary: conſe- 


3 Br by | ence to the aſt a aQed the ſycophant. to 
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court favourites, in a manner that bordered on blaf- 
phemy; Dryden was the conſtant flatterer of princes, 
their minions and their miſtreſſes; and even the modeſt 
Addiſon, the pious Young, the elegant Pope, and the 
ſentimental Thomſon, debaſed their productions by a 
ſervility in celebrating the accompliſhments of their” 
reſpective patrons diſguſting by its abje& inſipidity. 
But to leave authors who may be ſuppoſed. to ſtand in 
need of a connection with the great, and in whom, 
therefore, a certain degree of flattery may be excuſa- 
ble; yet for thoſe who have no ſuch ground for 
apology ; whoſe province is to walk on in the middle 
courſe of life, favoured by Providence with a happy 
competeney, bleſt with a ſufficiericy to ſupport them 
independent of the ſmiles or frowns' of their more diſ- — 
tinguiſhed fellow travellers; for them to be actuated 
by this ſpecies of Lage is Hay ridiculous but per”: 
nicious. 

To keep up the appearance of a honourable ac- 
quaintance, talents muſt be perverted-and-evil habits 
: acquired 3 many expences, otherwiſe unneceſſary, 5 
muſt be unavoidably incurred, and many valuable por- 
| tions of time ſquandered away, at leaſt in uſeleſs - 
idleneſs, if not in vicious pleaſures. Time and abili- 
ties are ſacrificed for a ſplendour that'is diſgraceſul, 
which, properly applied, would have procured a credit 
truly honourable and unfading. All this opens the 
way to a vicious courſe, for he who, thus idolizes the 
5 great, 


— 
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256 great, will endeavour to catch their manners ; their 
vices, in his eſtimation, will be transformed into noble 
accompliſhments, the neceſſary appendages of their 
; ſuperior ſituation ; and as it is too frequently the caſe 


that the vices of thoſe ſo admired are more diſtin- 


ouiſhable. than their virtues, it cannot be wondered at 
that the ſpirit of imitation ſhould render the ſervile | 
copyiſt deſpicable when he ſtrives to be agreeable. 


Splendourlove is an animal of this deſcription, 
poſſeſſed of an income genteel but not affluent, by ap- 
plying himſelf to ſome uſeful purſuit, he might have 


made a figure in his country. But, unfortunately for 
himſelf, having early formed an intimacy with ſome 


young, men of faſhion, and fooliſhly conceiving that 
the greateſt happineſs of life is to move in the vortex 
of grandeur and diſſipation, he barely. exiſts in keep- 
Ing up his ſplendid connections. Tis true he ap- 


pears always in a very elegant ſtile, he is ſeen in the 


moſt public places, he is to be found at houſes of the 


firſt conſequence, and in the company of perſons of 

- * the firſt rank. But with all this, the two ends of the 
year, as the old proverb ſays, will not make the two 
ends of his income unite: a ſad vacuity is always 
left open to the ceconomy or chance of the next year 
to make up. Splendid idleneſs is the moſt expenſive 


and troubleſome thing in the world. Splendourlove 


_ has ſeldom, indeed, any occaſion to pay for a dinner, 
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if he had a wife and a houſe full of children, He 


multitudinous requiſites ſo much complained. of in 
a a family charge. With all his conſequence and fa- 


qualities of a horſe that is advertiſed to be ſold, this 
dangler is as proud of the commiſſion as if he was ap⸗ 4 
pointed to an embaſſy, and readily aſſociates with | © | i 
' grooms and jockies, that he may procure his Lord- - 


idea of being confidential friend -to ſo great a man, > 
gilds the diſgrace, and Splendourlove becomes pang : 


credit. 


or any meal at all, but the footing on which he ſaves 
theſe articles of life, coſts him conſiderably more tan 


mult live in elegant apartments, keep a ſmart raſcal g 
a footman, on board wages, who is more the ſervant 
of his friends than his own ; he muſt ſubſcribe to every 
public concert, and maſquerade, with et ceteras of a 
like nature, far more numerous and heavy than all the 
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miliarity, he is laughed at by his honourable and right 
honourable companions as a toad-eater, and ready to 
do every body's buſineſs becauſe he has none of 
his own, If my Lord Daſh wants to know the 
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ſhip every poſſible information. Should another have „ 
a ſecret charge reſpecting a miſtreſs, however hurt 5 
ful to his feelings, on pillow-conſideration; yet the 
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honourable without the name. | 
Thus wretchedly paſſes a life which might: ve 
been beneficial to ſociety, and W by —_— _ 
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Perſons of this eaſt are always buſy meddlers, and 
dangerous tale-bearers, as nothing: renders them more 
acceptable to thoſe on whoſe 'favour they rely, than 
their being always poſſeſſed of a rich fund of anecdote. 
For my own part, I would no more place any confi- 
dence in the dangler upon the great, than I would inthe 
moſt menial of their dependants; for the man who 
can ſo far leſſen the dignity: of his nature as to do 
mean offices for a fellow worm, merely for the credit 
of being conſidered as living on terms of intimacy 
with him, muſt have a ſoul of ſuch worthleſs pliabi- 
lity, as not fit to be truſted in any matter of impor- 
| Servilius is another filly admirer of titled diſtinc- 
tion. If you aſk him to a plain family dinner, he is 
ſure to be pre- engaged at ſome perſon of quality's 
ſumptuous table; though, in all probability, he de- 
parts from you to his cuſtomary ordinary. He is, by 
. own account, on ſuch an intimate footing with 
men in power, that in certain caſes they can hardly | 
do without him; and ſhould you unluekily enquire 
| why: he does not, therefore, enjoy ſome luerative ſine- 
cure by virtue of this connection, he will inſinuate 
that ſecret ſervices muſt be acknowledged with ſecret 
rewards: If ladies of faſhion are mentioned, the old 
ones are: as familiar with. him as his own aunts or 
couſins, and as for the younger ones, if he was in- 
clined 
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| Clined to alter his condition, why truly it «© would be 
« no more than to aſk and have.” Let the converſa- 
tion turn upon what ſubject it will Servilius dazzles 
and fatigues you with the names, families, deſerip- 
tions, and good ſayings of the great perſonages with 
whom he would have you ſuppoſe him to be quite 
familiar. Talk of politics and he corrects your judg- 
ment, or confutes your argument, by ſomething he 
heard an eminent Stateſman, 'or a celebrated Senator 
lately fay ;—of religion, and he remembers what he 
heard from a learned Prelate;—of law, and he ſilences 
you with the opinion of a Lord Chief Baron, Chief 
Juſtice, or it may be, of the Lord- Chancellor. And 
yet almoſt every body knows that Servilius has a very 
| fender acquaintance with people of diſtinction, and 
that three-fourths of what he relates as having paſſed . 
under his own perſonal obſervation in thoſe circles arg 
gleaned at ſecond-hand, and are in molt parts widely 
remote from the real truth. The conſequence of it 
is that the poor man is deſpiſed among his-acquaint- 
anee as a proud deceiver who would fain be thought 
their ſuperior by connections to which he is a ſtranger, 
and talents of which he never was poſſeſſed. 

But if the affectation of a brilliant ſet of acquaint- 
ance is fo, ridiculous and pernicious, that of a very 
_ extenſive circle of friendſhip is not much leſs ſo. 

The poſſeſſton of a ſele& number of friends, in 
whoſe ſocial. intercourſe we can unbend our minds 
| from 


> 
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thaw 3 cares of life, enjoy a ratiopal. and i improving 
converſation, and conſult their opinion when perplexi- 
ties entangle our ſteps, is among thoſe eſſentials to 
happineſs without which living deſerves not the name 
of /ife. But does this conſiſt in conſtantly forming a 


new acquaintance, and in making perpetual additions 
to the number of thoſe, we call our friends? If we 


| have been ſo fortunate as to have formed a cloſe inti- 


macy with perſons who we find are animated by a 
real regard ſor us, we ought not to approve ourſelves 
unworthy of their eſteem, by an over anxiety to en- 
large the circle of our acquaintance. © In the mul- 


« titude of Counſellors,” ſaith the wiſeſt of men, 


« there is ſafety: but with all due deference to ſuch 
an authority, I cannot think that in the multitude of 
friends (uſually fo called) there can be much happineſs. 
Not to reſt entirely upon the advice of one perſon, i in 
an affair of importance, may be the. counſelaof- pru- 
dence; but he who enjoys the ineſtimable bleſſing of 
one ſincere friend, ought to be exceedingly cautious 


how he admits into his confidence a ſecond perſon; 


means of diſſolving the firſt. | 
They who are ambitious of a numerous acquaint- 


fore, can neither be capable nor deſerving of the de- 
lights of genuine friendſhip, Their minds are too 


— 


ſuch a new connection, not upirequentiyopioving the- 


;þ ance, can have no ſtability of diſpoſition, and, there- 


* ny weak 


| 
| 


| 
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weak to be ſatisfied with the ſolid and improving > 


pleaſures of ſentimental union, and, therefore, to 
be gratified they muſt be kept continually roving 


after novelties. And as ſuch a diſpoſition cannot, 


certainly, render. its poſſeſſor amiable or uſeful to 
others, ſo muſt it eventually prove detrimental to 


himſelf; for a continued ſucceſſion of new inti- 


mates draws after it a long and varied train of new 


expences and new follies. Time will be loſt, and 
frivolous amuſements engaged in, unavoidably termi- 


nating in mental imbecility, a contemptible reputa- 
tion, and an impoveriſhed eſtate. There is ſcarcely 
any claſs of perſons fo much given to this weak 


neſs as our modern tradeſmen ; and ſurely there 


are none in whom it can be more improper, 


ſince their time ſhould be devoted to frugality 
and induſtry. People in buſineſs muſt neceſſarily 


have enlarged connections, but this does not ſu- 
perinduce the neceſſity of a numerous acquaintance: 
Afﬀability and an obliging condeſcenſion ſhould form 


a prominent characteriſtic in the man of buſineſs ; . 


but this does not imply the utility of expenſive viſiting, 
tavern- treats, and excurſions for pleaſure. If a tradeſ= 


man "imagines that by keeping, what is called an open 
houſe, he ſhall gain both credit and cuſtom, the 
chance is greatly that he will feel himſelf wretchedly 
| millaken in both, * of * and prudence 


will 
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will quickly diſcern that the time and the money ſo 
ridiculouſly and oftentatiouſly thrown away, muſt. 
bring upon him one day, evils of an unſurmountable + 
magnitude; and even they who flatter his vanity by 
| being familiar with him are laughing at his weakneſs 
while they are accelerating his ruin. 
In every ſituation. of life's varied ſcene ſome ac- 
quaintance is neceſſary, but let that ſituation be what 


it may, our confidential intimates ſhould be ſelet and 


few, | 
An old friend, like old and generous wine, refreſhes 


the ſpirits, meliorates the heart, invigorates the judg- 


ment, leſſens the pains of misfortune, and adds a 
greater reliſh to the joys of life ; while a ſeries of no- 
vol Glands, like new Ny is heady, enervating, and 
| poiſonous, 


Devoid of one "Fey our i muſt be inſenſible, | 


and our characters worthleſs ; by affecting many we 
only prove that in reality we are deſerving of none. = 
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Permitles ipſis expendere numinibus, quid - 
Conventat nobis, rebuſque fit utile noſtris. 
Nam pro e optiſſima guaque dabunt Dit. 


 JuveNaAL, 


THE DOCTRINE OF PROVIDENCE CONSIDERED Ad 
A REMEDY AGAINST AFP LICTIONS, | 


"HE viciffitudes of human life furniſh an inex· 
bauſtible ſource of complaint. So rapidly, and 
ſometimes unexpeQedly doth. evil follow” upon the 
heels of good, that we preſently loſe the enjoyment 
of the one, under the burthen and the pain of the o- 
ther; and our minds inſtead of bearing up with forti- 
- tude, and mak ing the beſt of every thing that hap- 
pens, ſink before the preſſure into a ſtate of deſpon- 
dency and uneaſinels, and thereby receive an addition- 
al weight to the . and the edge of 
pain. 

However reluctant v we may be to talen it, yet if 
we carefully examine the ſubject in all its parts and 
conſequences, we ſhall find that this ſucceſſion of 
Bod 225 evil occurrences, is that which renders an 

| uncertain 


** 
- 
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uncertain life a durable ſtate. H ope would be no- 
thing without pain, and fear would be uſeleſs without 
pleaſure. Were we to be always in the ſame condi- 
tion, moving in one even tenour of life, without hav- 


ing the proſpect of greater good to charm our eyes, 


and to enliven our hearts with agreeable expectations; 
if we had no evils to render our preſent ſtate un- 
comfortable, and thereby to excite our hopes of an 


*exchange for the better, human life would be, indeed, 


a ſtate of miſerable inſipidity. Our minds would be 
empty ſeats, inſenſible of pleaſure, becauſe devoid of 
the idea of pain; or we ſhould be in the diſagreeable 


Condition of perſons in a ſurfeit, incapable of _ 


ns any more of the delicacies ſet before us. | 

Phe all-wiſe-Author of our being hath placed us 
on this ſtage of variety, uncertainty, and buſtle,” that 
we ſhould advance, according to our degree and ſphere, 


the general order and beauty of the ſyſtem; but while 


this is his grand intention, he hath ſo juſtly and be... 
neficently ordered it, that our lives, and their cir- 
cumſtances ſhould appear as though they were chiefly | 
under our own regulation and management. And 
though he hath ordained and ſet in motion a regular 
ſeries, apparently infinite, of natural and moral con- 
tingencies, to be conſtantly going on in the world, 


and that each intelligent being ſhall voluntarily per- 


form his allotted and neceſſary part in the great drama, 
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yet each and the whole is invariably and inceſſantly 
conducted by the divine agency unto the beſt end, the 
manifeſtation of the Creator's glory, in the preſent 
| good and ultimate happineſs of his creatures. 

To this end all the occurrences that checquer this 
Mate of things, have their ſeveral appropriate tenden- 


cies; and though to us, who are merely parts of the 


ſame grand whole, the proportion of evil over good 


appears to be ſo very large and unjuſt, yet is this mere- 


ly owing to our narrow underſtandings, and to our 
ſuperficial obſervation of the providential plan. 


On a white ground the leaſt dark ſpot is eaſily viſi- 
ble, and that at a diſtance ; and when a misfortune 
befalls us, that alone ſhall engage all our attention, 
nor do we once reflect on the wide and extended diſ- 


play of the Divine benevolence with which we have 
been, and continue to be favoured. The ſpot of 
misfortune is given to engage our e. and to 10 


| leſſen our ſelf- confidence. 


It is ever cuſtomary with ſerious 1. to urge 
4 harmony of Providence, as a ſtrong ground for 


our obedience and .cheerful reſignation to the divine 
diſpenſations. When affliction falls heavily to the 
lot of man, the friendly and religious comforter ne- 
ver fails having recourſe to conſolation drawn from 


tis infinite fountain, to pour peace into the. wounded 


mind. N is it not deeply. to be lamented that this 


ſhould 
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ſhould ſo frequently fail? Whence, {may we not aſk). 
| can it proceed that a remedy, univerſally allowed to 


be the only radical one in diſeaſes ef the heart, ſhould 


ſo ſeldom produce thoſe ſalubrious effects which its ce» | 
lebrity teaches us certainly to expect? The only rea- 
Ton, I conceive, that can be given for this failure is, 
that men do not properly and ſufficiently conſider and 
eſtimate the agency of Providence in the days of eaſe 


and proſperity. Thoughtleſs of the donour in the 


hour of feſtivity, it is not to be wondered at, that the 
conſideration of him, in adverſity, ſhould be confuſed 


and diſtracted. 


When things are going on in a ſmooth and even 
train with us; our plans of buſineſs eaſily executed, 


and ſucceſsfully anſwering our expectations; our do- 
meſtie concerns harmonious ; our credit unſullied and 


flouriſhing; wealth inſpiring our hearts with joy; 
and pleaſure unfolding to us her variegated treaſure of 
delights ; in Tuch a fituation, our minds draw back 


from the conſideration of the ſecret but powerful Di- 


-reRor, and aſcribe the moſt conſiderable part, if not 
the-whole, of our ſucceſs to ſome lucky ſtroke of our 
oyn wit, or to aur ſteady and induſtrious perſeverance 
in one line of adtion. Now ſhould the ſame Power 
| that hath ſo highly elevated us, oblige us, for our in- 
FSratitude, to experience the dreadful reverſe, and we 
| ſhould be precipitated into adverſity, even faſter than 


- 
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we aroſe to proſperity, how ſhall we be able to look 
towards heaven, 'or to comfort our minds with the ex- 
pectation of deliverance, from a quarter which our 
own thoughtleſſneſs has barred againſt us? 

Borne down from the mountain of pride with ra- 
pidity, and not having armed our hearts with a 
ſenſe of the Divine favour, it will be well if we do 
not abſolutely fink, at once, into the depths of de- 


ſpair; at beſt it will be with much fear and doubt, 
and in a very flow progreſs, that we fhall receive the 


cordial at all, ſo that it muſt neceſſarily loſe a great 
part of thoſe ſalutary effects, which we fhould cere 
tainly have experienced had we made a proper _ 


Cation of it preparatory to our preſent need. 


But where conſcience is in a ſtate of ſerenity, ha- 


bituated to a conſideration of Providence, the retro» 


ſpective contemplation will be calm -and- ſatisfying, 
Jet external circumftances wear what appearance they 
may. Its cuſtomary reliance on the Divine benigni- 
ty will produce conſolation when the clouds of diſ- 
treſs hang heavy, and the proſpect is fearfully diſmal, 
This will be then a baſis firm as the immoveable rock 


on which the virtuous man will reſt in peaceful ſe- 
curity amidſt the embattled ſtorm, and when the 


conflicting elements ſpread deſolation around him, 
hope will be his e his ä and Neem 
friend. ö 
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I Still ſo great is the imperfection of human nature 
| E and the imbecility of reſolution, that when the torrent 
Y of calamity pours down even upon the man in whom 
3 religion is a habit and devotion is a pleaſure, that 
* he, at firſt, ſinks under the ſhock, and it is with dif- 
8 N ficulty, though certainly, that he is brought at laſt 
E to raiſe his head above the ood, and to fruggle | 
. oo deſpair. , 

| 1 This was the caſe wh _ ; though ws 
4 u his diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic, though religious 
7 duty was his delight, and integrity wrapped him round 
{i 4 . like a garment, yet when a ſucceſſion of complicated 
\\$ euvils fell rapidly upon him, he could not help giv- 
ing way before them; and notwithſtanding his faith 

[ | 4 q in a righteous Providence, the darkneſs of misfortune 
ji _ clouded his mind, and in the miſery of it he bitterly 
ne. curſed the day. of his.birth, and breathed forth the 
1 moſt paſſionate impatience for the termination of his 
1 exiſtence. But when reflection had obtained its due 

4 l 3 influence, his faith revived with repentance, and con- 
We viction inſpired the flame of hope; his mind emerged 
J From the gulph of doubt and deſpondency, and he 

| j | confeſſed with true devotional ardour ; „ have heard _ 
[ <= of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye 
eech thee, wherefore I abhor * and * in 
| 3 3 N duſt and W | 
J This 
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This beautiful and pathetic narrative on out to 
us plainly the danger of giving way too far to ſorrow rx 
at temporal loſſes, for fear of verging into unbelief, 
and it as ſtrongly enforces the neceſſity of a firm re- 
liance upon, and an habitual acquaintance with him who 
alone ** ordereth all things that are in heaven and that 
% are upon earth.” The more we conſider and ad- 
mire the effects of Providential wiſdom and mercy, 


either with regard to our own affairs, or thoſe of the 


world at large, the more we ſhall feel ourſelves re- 
ſigned in the view of trouble, and the better ſhall we 
be enabled to bear up under it. when it actually comes 
upon us. Our minds fo long and clolely inured to a 
juſt mode of thinking will, after the firſt and cuſ- 
tomary paroxyſms of grief are ſubſided, reflect wich 
ſatisfaction on thoſe inſtances of goodneſs which we 
have already received; and this will produce an ani- 
mating principle of hope which will wing its way 
into the future, and pleaſe itſelf in forming beauti- 
ful ſcenes the contraſt of our preſent dreary ſituation, 
from which we ſhall, at leaſt, derive one benefit, a 
tranſient ſuſpenſion of agonizing pain, 
And ſhould all this at length fail, and the gloom of 
| diſtreſs deepen in the proſpect, inſtead of decreaſing, 
our grand confidence will not forſake us. This con- 
ſolatory doctrine is not confined to time in diſpenſing 
3ts comforts, but opens the ſtores of eternity. When 
. 5 ;öͥͤ L 
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temporal expectations vaniſh, when hope of worldly 
good ſinks under perpetual diſappointment, that Di- 
vine power to whoſe careful protection we have re- 
ſigned ourſelves with pious humility, will open to our 
hearts a ſpring of ineſtimable felicity in a view of the 
world to come, „where tears ſhall not be ſeen, nor 
« ſighs be heard, and where the voice of , ſhall ö 
« be known no more at all.” „ 
We ſhall be made ſenſible that all the events of 7 
this life have their ſeveral tendencies to that future 
ſtate, and that every circumſtance here has its ſecret 
bearing towards eternity. It is there only we ſhall 
perfectly underſtand the ceconomy of Providence, ei- 
ther with reſpect to individuals or the general govern- 
| ment of the Univerſe. | 
The various natural evils which fall to the lot of 
man in this world of change, which embarraſs his 
progreſs, perplex his underſtanding, ſtagger his faith, 
and exerciſe his patience, will then be clearly and hap- 
pily explained. Though, then, kingdoms fall a prey 
to foreign ambition, or what is more grievous, to 
internal foes ; though oppreſſion ſhould ride in the 
high places, and glut itfelf on the ſpoils of the virtu- 
ous ; though thouſands of defenceleſs Africans groan 
under bondage, and ſmart under pain, to gratify the 
avarice, and to pamper the luxury of their more re. 


fined fellow mortals ; : 8 nothing ſhould appear 


. | around 
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around the wide hemiſphere but ſcenes of ttiumphant 
villainy, and fucceſsful knavery ; virtue and genius : 
clothed in rags, and left abandoned to the inclemency 
of negle&, or blown upon by the rude blaſt of per- 

ſecution 5 though early and active piety becomes the 

ſudden prey of death, while hardened and dangerous 
ſinners lengthen out human life's extremeſt period; 
though nothing but heavy clouds and thick darkneſs, 
irregularity and diſcord, pain our wearied ſight, {till 
is it our duty to ſuſpend judgment, and to ſuppreſs -- 
impatience, much more ſo to avoid cenſure, and to 
repreſs complaint. | 

Tf we proceed on with a ſteady ſtep i in the walk of 
virtue till we arrive at that eminence which is on the 
other fide of the Valley of the ſhadiw of death, we 
ſhall there, purified from our wonted ignorance, and 
ſtrengthened in our mental faculties, look back on all 
the mortal ſcene with aſtoniſhed rapture, and confeſs 
with joy, produced by conviction, that every thing 
was, indeed, ſuch as it ſhould have been, and Which 
ought not to have been otherwiſe than it was, either 
as reſpecting itſelf or its effects. 

The pure in heart, as the author of our religion 
emphatically calls them, ſhall then with cheerful voice : 
praiſe the mercy and wiſdom of him who led them gra- 

ciouſly through thoſe perplexing and diſtreſſing vicifli- 


_ tudes which here fo frequently affected them with un. 
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ple will tell you very conſequentially in an evening, 
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believing, fears; and it will be no ſmall part of their 
employment to reflect on, and to recougt to each 
other, the various occurrences of their mortal exiſt- 
.ence, and then with the rapture of beatified ſpirits 
releaſed from miſery look up and exclaim Not unto 


44 us, not unto us, but unto thy name do we give the 


& glory for thy mercy and for thy truth's ſake.” 


NU MBER V. 


O deroſe, nihil agunt. EL 
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ON BUSY. IDLERS, 


DISTINGUT SHING part of mankind are 

in a perpetual buſtle, or affect to be ſo; They 
have always matters of vaſt conſequence on their hands. 
Time is fo very precious with them, that they have 


hardly a ſufficiency for the performance of a thou- 


ſandth part of what they profeſs to have to do. Theſe 
very induſtrious, and moſt extraordinarily active peo- | 


at 


* 
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at the time when they are amuſing themſelves with 


ſome trifling entertainment, playing, what they call. 


an innocent game at cards, or enjoying. a cheerful 
glaſs, that the morrow muſt make up for it, and that 


then they ſhall- be under the neceſſity of taking double 


pains to atone for the hour thus thrown. away. On 


the morrow you fee them guilty of the ſame neglect, 


making the ſame complaint, and ferming the ſame 
reſolution, But then an apology is added, the intem- 
perance of the preceding night incapacitated them 
ſor any employment all the morning, but after dinner 


they ſhall certainly ſet to buſineſs. That being paſt 


fore new amuſement intrudes itſelf, a friend muſt 


be entertained, an extraordinary bottle is reforted to, 
and the important concern ſtands over to another? 


day. Tr 
Theſe kind of people have, tis true, one apparent 
merit amid all their defects, that of being eonſcious 


7 


of their. error, for you will generally find them vo- 


juntary ſelf- accuſers; but the evil is that this convic- 


tion of their folly never produces amendment. Every 


day adds broken reſolutions: to the liſt that is againſt 
mem. And yet they have all the-diſpoſition in the 


world to be virtuous and diligent, and you will find 


them oftentimes taking more real pains in that which 


is uſeleſs, or injurious to them, than what would have 
been neceſſary in their proper avocations. But, un- 
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bappily, they are of ſo eaſy a temper, and withal are 
ſo very good natured that they cannot reſiſt temptation 
when it comes to them under the maſque of friend- 

ſhip, and thereby they negle& what they {tilt make a 
great. buſtle about; affairs of moment are always on 

their hands, the virtue of application is always on 
| Meir tongues, and yet they are * ſeen doing 
the direct contrary. 

There are others again who really: do appear to be 
in a perpetual agitation reſulting from conſtant em- 
ployment; their walk, and their diſcourſe are hurri- 
ed. You may read impatience in their very looks. 

They tell you that they have a thouſand things to do, 
that they know not which way to turn themſelves, that | 
they are almoſt diſtrated with multiplicity of buſineſs, 
and that they can ſcarcely find time to eat, drink, or to 
ſleep. But notwithſtanding all this mighty parade of 


| labour, we never find any thing performed by them. 


"Their extreme fatigue ends in diſappointment. Out 

af a hundred things which they may have engaged 

themſelves to execute, ninety and nine {hall fail, for 
want of their application of thoſe means which were 
neceſſary to the accompliſhment. They are always 
wanting new buſineſs before they have taken a ſtep 
towards finiſhing what they have on their hands. At 


the very inſtant when they are complaining of their 


want of time to perform what they profeſs to have ta, 
do, 
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do, Wey will be ready to enter af once into any ſer- 

vice that you may have for them. And if any affair 

of real difficulty lies upon you at that moment they 

will be as free in the tender of their aſſiſtance, as 

though they had nothing in the world to employ. 
themſelves upon. Should you chance to excuſe their 
generous offer by mentibning the exceſſive weight of bu- 
fineſs already on their hands; their reply is very ready, 

« they will ſnatch a little time to oblige ſo good a 
« friend, and one whoſe concerns they regard as their 
% own, and rather than fail, ſome part of what they 

0 thought to have done preſently,. ſhall be laid aſide: 
« till you are obliged.” 

No it ſo happens that the ſame cath ks been: 
made to the much-eſteemed friend whoſe affair is to be 
neglected,” that you may be ſerved, and your's alſo 
mall give way directly to the next friend's concerns 

who ſhall complain to him of the preſſure of them. 

"= I hardly ever remember an Idler- but who was, in 
his own eſtimation, and by his own-report, a man of 
extraordinary buſineſs. And yet perſons of this de- 
fcription are never obſerved to do any thing, except 
running e enquiring- into other people's affairs, 
and making great profeſſions of kindneſs by taking on- 
them what they never intend to execute. 

I have known ſome very notable females when on a 
viſit at the houſe of a friend, always take ſome piece: 
3877 8 __ 
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of work with them) to ſhew their induſtry, who are 
yet ſcarcely ever ſeen with a needle in their hands in 
their own habitation, from one week to another; and 


if the poor huſband's linen wants repair, it muſt be 


fent to a ſempſtreſs, and.if his ſtockings ſtand in need 
of mending, the ſervant muſt be employed upon them, 
though other domeſtic matters ſhould be neglected. 

Billy Butterfly is hardly ever to be ſeen in his own 
houſe ; for his buſineſs is ſo very important and ex- 
tenſive as rarely to permit him to take a ſingle meal at 
home throughout the week. If you ſhould invite 
him to dine with you, it is ten to one but he will 
plead a number of prior engagements, He has pro- 


miſed himſelf to devote that whole day to buſineſs, 


and not to ſtir out of doors till he has finiſhed what 


he is extremely concerned has been ſo long neglected: 
Or perhaps he is under the neceſſity of going to fuch 
a place where he is moſt anxiouſly expected on a mat- 


ter of the greateſt importance. Thus after telling 


you the various impediments which prevent his ac- 
ceptance of your invitation, he concludes with ſaying 
| that © he will endegvour to wait on you if poſſible,” 
but cautions you at the ſame time © not to ſtay for 


* him a minute beyond your uſual hour.“ Billy is 


punctual at the time appointed; and after informing 


you that he cannot poſſibly ſtay but a very ſhort time 
unfolds the immenſe budget of his concerns, or ra- 
1 | 1 ther 
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ther the concerns of others; runs over one buſineſs of 
importance in which he has been lately engaged to 
another in which he is now employed, and fo on in 
the moſt tedious courſe of reiteration, diſcovering ſe-. . 


crets which have. been depoſited to his care, diſplay- 


ing confidential matters, (as he calls them) of which 
in reality he knows nothing at all, and having endea- 
voured to draw. out the contents of your breaſt by his 
generous profeſſions of kindneſs, he leaves you with 
ſaying that **none but a friend fo eſteemed could have 
delayed him ſo long from the multiplicisy on buli- 
„ neſs in which he is involve. 

Should you imprudently entruſt this inſet with 58; 
ſotxet of moment you muſt put up with accounting to 
hear it again in a variety of [places embelliſhed and 
improved from the rich ſtores of his invention, and if 
you ſhould really place any dependence on his aſſiſt- 
ance you will only have the pleaſure of procuring an 
additional burthen to yourſelf, as his neglect, reſult- 
ing from abſolute inability, will ſerve to add diſap- 
pointment to your-concern and. occaſion bn 
exertions to make up for his delay. AN 
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* love! S well. tim 4. 115 not a fault to hve, 

The Arens. the brave, the virtuous, and the wiſe, 
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N a ſubject + fo Ida and METS diſcuſſed as 
Love ſcarcely any thing new can be ſaid ; and 
yet of a ſubject ſo cloſely connected with the intereſts 


of man, which eſſentially affects one of the moſt va- 


luable branches of the creation, and on which the 


happineſs*of young perſons ſo frequently turns, it 1s fit 


that the moraliſt ſhould ſay ſomething. Though it is 
a hackneyed topic, ſtill as it is interwoven with the 
_ pleaſures, the improvement, and the duties of man, it 
' will always wear the appearance of novelty. What- 
ever has a relation to human felicity will ever engage 


we conſideration of thinking minds, and their con- 
cluſions though they may be trite to many, yet to 


many alſo will they afford amuſement and inſtruc- 


tion. | 


He 


od 
5 
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He whoſe judgment is mellowed by experience, 
and whoſe: knowledge is enlarged. by obſervation and 
years will regard whatever ſhall be written on ſuch a. 
vorn- out ſubject with a critical apathy if not with 
contempt, ' while others will ſwallow the remark with 
avidity, and dwell on the favourite theme with the ea- 
ger impetuoſity of youth. It is therefore not to the 
faſlidious critic, to the man of erudite diſcernment, and 
the experienced in books and men, that the moralizing 
obſerver addreſſes his diſquiſitions. It is to the youth- 
fu} adventurer, to the opening and blooming mind in 
which hope too frequently. riſes above prudence, and 
ſenſibility wants the allay of wiſdom, that the moni- 
tor holds out the directions of truth which centuries . - 1 
have proved, and which thouſands of ſages may haves; f 
| already elucidated. | : fs 
Wich poets in all ages and in every country, from | 
| the roſy and licentious bard of Teia, the luxurious and ; 
brilliant Perfian ſongſter Hafez, to the romantie O 5 
ſian of the cold climate of the north, Love has been ; 
ever an inexhauſtible theme. It has afforded new . 
matter for deſcription to every-warm and lively i imagi- 
tion, and furniſhed freſh ſubject for complaint to the, 
penſive and ſuſceptible mind in every period and eve- 
fy country. 5 1 
But poets have not been the pere painters of 
life To the ardent mind of youth, indeed, poeti- 
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cal fiction will always wear the appearance of reality, 
for where expectation has not ripened into diſcern- 


ment, -and where the animation of hope has not been 


corrected by experience, the ſplendid deſcriptions of 
the paſſions given by the poets will be regarded as ſa- 


cred. To the more enlightened underſtanding they 


will alſo ever prove agreeable, though they will never 


be regarded by it as a rule. They are pleaſing pic- 


tures from which amuſement may be drawn in the 
exerciſe of the fancy, but from whence no uſeful in- 
formation for the conduct of life ought to be expect- 
ed. The man of obſervation fmiles at the illuſory 
ſcenes which their magic {kill preſented to him in the 
days of his inexperience, but now he takes more ftea- 
dy counſellors in aut the © retmainder of his 1 


Equally actaſive f is the view of life and the pro- 
efefs of the pafiions as repreſemted by the writers of 
romance; Love is the grand, if not the only ingredi- * 
ent of r tales; but, in general, it is a love that 


never had any other exiſtence tham in their own ima- 


ginations. It has, however, too frequently produced 
in their juvenile readers the fond conceit that they fee} . 
the ſame fpirit fo pathetically and _—_— deſcribed i in 


their ſavourite volumes. 


By an indulgence of what ufually bears the name of | 


| 3 there is frequently formed in the minds of 


young 
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young perfons of both ſexes a prevalent ſentiment or 
idea to which is given the name of love. A young wo- 
man receives che little attentions of one of the other ſex 
with pride, ſhe watches his movements, his words 
and his actions, to difcover whether ſhe is the object 
of his admiration ; if her obſervations are favourable, 

her curiofity grows to be intereft, and her vanity is 
| changed into deſire, the, conſequence of this is love.. 
It is a filly phantom produced by the operation of 
different paſſions, and conducts thoſe under its influ- 
ence ſometimes for the better, and eee for the 

worſe. 

It is nearly the ſame thing with young men; chat 
natural propenſity which is in us to aſſociate with the 
other ſex, uſually produces a gallantry towards one 
object in particular; intimacy induces partiality, the 
attention of another to the ſame object creates uneaſi-, 
neſs, the youth feels himſelf intereſted ; this is love, 
according to the common acceptation, whereas it is 
nothing more than the n of vanity and ſelfiſh- 
neſs. 

Now if theſe perſons mould, e be in 
poſſeſſion of their own time; I mean, be in ſuch a 

| ſituation as to have no active employment for their 
thoughts, the vagaries of their imaginations ſhall pro- 
duce a e — which may prove of very; 

ſerious 
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ſerious conſequence. to their preſent peace, and future 
proſpects. An antient writer acutely obſerved, that 
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Love is the buſineſs of an idle man.“ 

A ſteady exertion of the intelle& towards improving 

the ſtock of knowledge, and an active labour in the 

ordinary affairs of life, will prove an effectual anti- 
dote to thoſe whimſical notions, and to the conſequent 
pains, which follew from the warm idea that the 
poſſeſſion of ſuch an object is conducive to our hap- 

pineſs. The means of human felicity are various 
and different; if one fails, another ſhould be tried; 
this gives exerciſe to the mind, and baniſhes miſery 

from the heart. He who places all his confidence on 
one object, truſts his fortune to the ſport of acer tf 
againſt the ſucceſs of which the chances are numerous; 

and if that one is a woman, tlie Chances creimttifptiod 
in proportion to the fickleneſs of her diſpoſition.” Ad- 
miration is the parent of love; it is that admiration, 

. therefore, which ſhould be well watched and reſtrained+ 

by priidence, Suffer it to wander of itſelf, and fancy 
will carry it into a fairy-land, its proſpects will be 
enchanting, and the object with which it propoſes 

to enjoy thoſe proſpects, will be a being clothed with 

every perfection and grace. That diſappointment 

enſues 1 is no more than the ſimpleſt underſtanding could 

. foreſee 


c 
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foreſee and account for. Let admiration, on the con- 
trary, be governed, directed, and chaſtized by pru- 
dence, and whether the object of it be obtained or 
not, the general felicity of life will not be fractured 
thereby, for prudence will direct it to another. 
Certainly where a connection has been formed in 
which the views of each party are evidently the ſame, 
where a tender ſolicitude marks the thoughts of one for 
the other, where admiration has ſatisfactorily, becauſe 
experimentally been proved well-grounded, there the 
idea of ſeparation mult produce a mental 112 55 poignant 
and difficult to be cured, -_ | | 5 
To form, however, a love like this will demand 
much time, and conſiderable and various obſervation. 
The parties muſt frequently have felt together a reci- 
procity of pain and pleaſure. Their intereſt will then 
be one, and their happineſs mutual. Though, there- 
fore, admiration may create love, it is prudence that 
muſt direct, and friendſhip that muſt perfect it, 
to produce felicity to the mind * which it is enter- 
| tained. | | | 
The following lines contain the ſame ſentiment ; 
they were compoſed extempore after an amicable _ 
contention on the ſubje& with one for whoſe ſenti- - 
ments the author entertains the greateſt reſpect, and 
for whoſe happineſs he feels a lively intereſt. This he 
offers as the only apology for their imperfeCtion; if in- 
deed ſuch a trifle can deſerve either apology or cenſure. 
| 7 Talk 
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Talk not to me of mighty Love, . 


I do not wiſh its power to prove; 
Where it riſes tis a bubble, 

Brings the mind both pain and trouble; 
Buoys it up with idle hopes, 

Fears creates, then down it drops; 


Now it freezes, now it burns, 
All the paſſions play by turns, 
Now the pair like doves careſling, . 


All is joy beyond expreſling ; 
Another moment clouds ariſe, 
And jealous fears bemiſt their eyes. 
Rankling paſſion fills the ſoul, 


Raging far beyond controul; 
May I never try the bait, 


'Tis merely folly and deceit. 


Let Reaſon be my guiding flar, 


Then my paſſions will not jar; 
But ever move with even force, 
Acting in a ſteady courſe. 


Vet O! let me ſtill be free 


From the ſtoic apathy ! 
May I ever have a heart 


Senſible in every part, 
Touch''d at every human woe, 
And ever charitably glow ! 
May Compaſſion round my mind 


Have its ſweeteſt chain entwin'd ! 
Nor 


« * . 
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Nor let me with a pilgrimage | 

O'er this variegated ſtage, | 

Without a partner of my care, 5 
And of my happineſs to ſhare. _ 
| Let her be fair, but chief be kind; | 

No greater bliſs I wiſh to find: 

No loveſick raptures I deſire, _ 

No flames to ſet the ſoul on fire. 

Let gen'rous friendſhip fill her breaſt, 

Give me that, and there I'll reſt, 
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THE ZVIL OF DEFAMATION CONSIDERED, 


d HERE is not a more common evil, one more 

| variegated in its appearance, and that affects 

the peace and happineſs of domeſtic life more ſeverely 
than Defamation. 

In every ſituation, from the a cottage to 

the palace of majeſty we may trace rs pernicious influ-. 

\ ence. 
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ence of this deadly bane of ſocial harmony; but, ſorry 
am I to ſay, that no where does it obtain ſuch a firm 
footing and conſequence, as among thoſe who are 
favoured with eaſe and affluence, who have had all 
the advantage of a liberal education, and who take a 
pride in boaſting of the ſenſibility of their — 
and the refinement of their ſentiments. 

Perſons profeſſing to have more delicate feelings, 
and more elevated ideas, than their leſs privileged bre- 


-- thren, ſhould be ſuperior, one would think, to the 


indulgence of ſo deſpicable a vice. Yet it is in the 
very poliſhed circles, that we are told, Slander main- 
| tains her throne in an abſolute ſtate of authority, and 
is attended by thouſands of devotees'who bend to her 
dictates with the moſt abject ſubmiſſion. 
Many who have amply the means of difuſing cheer- 
ful content far around them, ſeem to enjoy no higher 
delight than in the tortures exhibited by their fellow: 
creatures from the ſhafts of corroding detraction. 
The very ſame perſons would, I make no doubt, 
ſhew a very warm reſentment if they perceived their 
children, or domeſtics wantoning themſelves with the 
miſeries of a poor perſecuted brute. Strange, that 
they ſhould feel for the corporeal ſufferings of an ani- 
mal, which muſt ſoon be over, and at the ſame time- 
| retire to feaſt themſelves with the luxury of a mur- 
dered reputation, and regard, with pleaſure, the con- 
— horrors of a lacerated mind! 
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In various inſtances of a deviation from the rules of 
virtue, the circumſtances are ſo complicated as ſhall go 
very far in the candid mind, to extenuate, if not to ac- 
quit, the erring children of mortality; but for the ſlan- 
derer, he that ſhall invent an excuſe will juſtly incur . 
- ſuſpicion. His conduc is deſtitute of the means of 
apology, and his crime can hardly admit of a pardon, _ 

Undoubtedly this vice is graduated, as. well as every 
other. Thoſe who are the direct inventors of a 
{lander are certainly defamers of the firſt magnitude; 
but they who flatter themſelves with the conſidera- 
tion that they only relate the ſcandalous ſtory which 
they. have received, as the phraſe is, from good autho- 
rity, are calumniators of no inconſiderable rank. 
Though his conduct is infamous who invents an evil 
report concerning the character of another, yet is 
not his much leſs, if at all ſo, who by adding a fea- 
ther to its wing ſends it further abroad in the world. 
If the author of the ſcandal did indeed give the firſt. | 
wound, the other, by enlarging and irritating it, does 
all that lies in his power towards making that wound 
mere. - 51 | J 

The utmoſt caution ſhould be exerciſed in our at- 


_ © tention ona diſcourſe which concerns the characters. 


of others. Curioſity is inherent in man, and that 
curioſity is never ſtronger in its operation and enquiry 
than when it is engaged on the, reputation, conduct, 

| and 
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and opinions of thoſe perſons with whom we have 
ſome acquaintanee. Now if we indulge that curio- 
ſity too frequently it will lead us into an inquiſitive 
turn, and the food which this appetite receives. from 
the ſwarms of ſlanderers that infeſt the atmoſphere 
of every ſociety, will only ſerve to encreaſe the inſa- 
tiable deſire. The indulgence at laſt will promote the 
mere /iftener, to be a reporter, and then to be an in- 
ꝛentor. Such is the common gradation in perſecting 
the worſt deſcription of lars, the reputation- murderer. 
If the firſt point is encouraged, the reſt will moſt 
| certainly follow ; and, therefore, the firſt care of man 
| is to place ſtrong bars and watchful centinels on his 
| ears. It is a common ſaying among thoſe who would 


wiſh to be conſidered as inattentive, when any thing 
called a ſecret is mentioned to them, that « it goes. 
« in at one ear and- out at the other.” I am 
much afraid, however, that with the general part of 
men, idle narratives and ſcandalous inuendoes enter 
in at one ear, and leave the largeſt part of their evil 
in the memory, from whence it is drawn afterwards. 
by the tongue with conſiderable embelliſhments. 
| We ſhould be extremely cautious in our conduct 
towards common tale-bearers, as it is by an eneourag- 
ing attention to them, that they are flattered, and feel 
a greater inclination to perſeverance in their menda- 
cious courſe. A ſilent diſguſt, or an indignant con- 
3 pt. 
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tempt, expreſſed at their malevolent converſation, 
will, if any thing can, raiſe a bluſh on their faces, and 
- ſtrike ſhame into their hearts. They will acknow- . 
ledge, at leaſt tacitly, the ſuperiority of your charac- 
ter, and you will have the rich ſatisfaction of having 
put one ſtop in the way of the peſtilential a 
1o injurious to the peace of ſociety, _ 

But if we ought to be ſo careful in what mamer we 
ſhould hear any thing that concerns the characters of 
our fellow- creatures, certainly we ought to be far 
more cautious how we relate the ſame again. Sup- 
poſing that we have any, even but the {lighteſt grounds 
for queſtioning the truth of any diſgraceful report 
that we hear, it is a ſufficient call upon us not to give 
it the leaſt degree of circulation; for we ought to 


conlider that the miſchief we are about to commit 


thereby is irreparable, ſince it will not be in our pow- 
er to eraze the impreſſions which our narrative, how- 


ever tenderly expreſſed, or inlinuation however cha- 


ritably guarded, may have made on the mind of the 
hearer. Now, ſhould our reports happen to turn out 
falſe, how odious mult we appear to the wiſe and the 
good, and indeed how much ſo even to ourſelves on 


* ſeeing the Party We. Have: fo | baſely, and ſo W ö 


injured ! | 
m "NY TATTLE is a notorious a 
Haſting . whoſe ſole delight is to be con- 
ſidered 
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ſidered as the fine gentleman, and, as ſuch, to be 
admired by the qadies, for whom he will comb a lap- 


dog, or make a work-baſket, Poſſeſſed of a very 


ſlender ſubſiſtence he contrives to eke it out by hang- 
ing on all the genteel families in his neighbourhood, 
where he finds a general welcome, though he is con- 
ſidered in them all as a toad. eater, an appellation 
which the language of faſhion has properly enough 
given to perſons of this deſcription, Tattle is always 
received with eagerneſs, becauſe he is certain to be 


Furniſhed with a budget full of news, ſome having a 


Teal foundation, and others, the invention of his own 


fertile imagination, but the whole tending to gratify 


the vitiated taſte of his patrons, at the expence of 


other people's credit. Careful however of his in- 
tereſt he contri ves to diſh up his defamatory courſes 
ian ſuch a manner, as not to loſe his hold even in the 
families whoſe misfortunes, failings, or extravagance 


furniſh him with ſubjects for the entertainment af 
others. But chiefly he exerts himſelf. in prying into, 
and expoſing the faults, or untoward circumſtances of 


thoſe with whom he has no connection. Here he 


amplifies, colours, and decorates in all the elegant 


invention of detraction. And yet to confeſs the truth, 


Tattle, in general, has not done much miſchief. 
His tales amuſe but for a moment, and are forgotten. 
He has not-{kill enough to cut deeply; and he may, 
N e „„ 
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in fact, be conſidered only as a filly fly who under 
the influence of ſunſhine, occaſions a little torment- 
ing uneaſineſs to thoſe on whom he faſtens. 
Not ſo VirRULENs, his very diſpoſition is malevo- 
5 li itſelf. Every object that appears before him he 
marks as his prey, and is immediately watchful for an 
opportunity to wound him by ſtabbing his reputation, 
He lives only to do miſchief. He combines in him- 
ſelf the deſtructive quality of every ravenous animal. 
Where the general opinion lies againſt any perſon, he 
will fall with the fury of a Wolf upon the mangled 
character, and not a veſtige of it ſhall remain to at- 
tract compaſſion. But, where pity: ſeems to be ex- 
tended towards one of whom ſuſpicion has begun to 
ſcatter an unfavourable idea, Virulens will aſſume : 
the crocodile: he will whine, if not weep, while neceſ- 
ſity and juſtice compel him to diſplay the bad charac- 
ter of the unfortunate victim. Virulens has an ad- 
mirable vein of ſarcaſtic wit, his expreſſion is always 
enlivening, his language flowing, and his invention 
is never at a loſs. Hence, he will kill a reputation 
with a. laugh, and the byeſtanders will join in the a- 
bominable ſacrifice, without, knowing what they are 
about, or perceiving the evil intention of the hypo- 
critical murderer, He is alſo a great dealer in expreſſive 
nods, fly winks, myſterious: thakes of the head, ſignifi- 
cant ns, and very intelligible has. Theſe he intro- 


duces 
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duces with ſuch dexterity into all aſſemblies, that I be- 
lieve no-perſon ever departed from his company with- 
out loſing a gobd opinion for at leaſt one or other 
of his acquaintance, who was before high in his eſteem 
for probity and ability. 

Such characters are common, and the reader, let 
him be who he may, and let his connections be few | 
or many, need not go far to ſee them realized. 
What an odious vice is this! Who is ſafe from the 
| poiſon of the inſidious ſlanderer, and who but trem- 
bles at the idea of loſing from its malignant influence 
the moſt precious of all poſſeſſions? Among the many 
vehicles of detraction known in this country, and by 
which thouſands of charaQers either ſuffer a total 
ſhipwreck, or are materially damaged, and make 
the voyage of life with difficulty, and in diſtreſs, our 
newſpapers may be reckoned as ſome of the moſt 
dangerous. Theſe publications are wonderfully well 


calculated for this moſt nefarious of purpoſes. Dark . 


hints reſpecting a certain noble lady, or a certain 
learned gentleman, not a hundred miles from ſuch a 
ſquare or ſtreet, of whom *** have the double effect 
of killing two birds with one ftone, as different rea- 
ders will apply the paragraph to different perſons. 
This is our boaſted liberty of the preſs! Not long 
ago, I read in a morning paper that a certain beauti- 
ful counteſs was eloped with her footman, in another 


paper 
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paper the paragraph was confuted by ſaying that 
the lady alluded to was on a viſit to her relations in the 
country. It is not enough, ſurely, that libellous paſ- 
ſages are cognizable in a court” of juſtice ;- for what 
court can lay hold of ſuch ambiguous and vague no- 
tice as this? But there will not be wanting readers to 
apply the report, and the calumniated muſt ſuffer full 
as ſeverely as though the name, reſidence, and every 
other particular mark had been minutely expreſſed, 

A conſiderable and the moſt common miſchief re- 
ſulting-from defamation is, that the ſlandered party 
regains his reputation in a very ſlow degree, though it 
is blaſted in a moment, Many of thoſe, perhaps, 
who heard the ſcandal, have ſince been diſperſed a- 
broad, and carried it with them to places where his 
vindication may never come. Beſide, it is a me- 
lancholy infirmity of human nature, that we are hard- 

1y brought to think well of one whom we have once 
been uſed to conſider in a difadvantageous light. | 
There will long lurk within us that evil and unchari- 
table ſpirit called ſuſpicion, which will lead us to re- 
tain unfavourable notions of thoſe againſt whom we 
have been prejudiced, And here I cannot help even 
lamenting the too common practice of ſpreading with 
 avidity the real faults and infirmities of others; which, 
however rarely eſteemed ſo, is certainly a ſpecies of 
defaination 3Aince if even a perſon has injured us, to 
Es * | develope 
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develope his errors, and to enlarge upon the vicious 


actions which he may have committed, only proves 


that we are actuated by a ſpirit of revenge, and not 
of juſtice. And to expoſe the faults of thoſe who 
have not made us the dupes of their art, or betrayed 
our. confidence, is little leſs culpable than traducing 
the characters of the innocent. I have often had oc- 
caſion to obſerve that this conduct tends to keep men 
back from repentance, as they conceive that nothing 
they can do, will retrieve their credit. When a frail 
daughter « of mortality, for inſtance, whoſe unſuſpecting 
innocence has been made the ſad prey of ſome inſidious 
raviſher, deplores in penitential ſolitude the ſacrifice ſhe 
has made, and trembling ſeeks that virtue and peace 


from which ſhe had been drawn by the arts of man, the 


world will not forget her fault, and ſhe is kept back 
from ſociety. by the reſt of her ſex, with whom a 
known deviation from chaſtity is treated as an un- 
pardonable crime. She cannot appear without meet- 


ing the keen eye of cenſorious contempt, and that too 
from one, who, had ſhe been in her ſituation, would 


as eaſily have yielded to. vice, and continued longer 
in it. 


But if to ſpeak evil of thoſe who conduct eon- 


firms our cenſure is reprehenſible, how much more 


cautious ought we to be in what we ſay prejudicial to 


the characters of thoſe of whom we know nothing? 
0 This 
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This is a crime that no adherence to morality our- 
elves, nor any celebrity of wit and underſtanding 
will ever be able to excuſe. 15 
Wit exerciſed at the expence of another 8 pn 
is a poiſoned dart, and even they who admire our dex- 
terity in uſing it, will as much dread and conſequent- 
1y hate us, as we ſhould the ſavage barbarian who to 
pleaſe us, inflits his envenomed weapon in the breaſt 
af ſome unſuſpecting traveller at a diſtance. 


| | 
NUMBER VIII. 
Ahſint inani funere nanie, 
Luftuſque turpes, et querimonie.: 
Compeſce clamorem, ac ſepulcri, 


Mitte ſupervacuos honores, - 
Hoc. 


ON *SEPULCHRAL VANITY. | 


Mie among the tombs are pro- 

fitable. They draw the mind home to the con- 
ſideration of its powers and purſuits. Even vice 
ſhrinks for a little time beneath the reflection on the 
ſpeedy and awful termination of pleaſure, But, Iam 
4 "AM | appreken- 
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apprehenfive that they are in general leſs ſerious than 
they ought to be; and a principal reaſon why they 
are ſo, appears to ariſe from the fantaſtic taſte of man- 
kind with reſpect to ſepulchral monuments, the un- 
appropriate ornaments that commonly diſtinguiſh them, 
and the ſtill more ridiculous inſcriptions which they 
exhibit, 
Why ſhould the Panthom and the numerous fanci - 

ful ſtores of heathen mythology, be reſorted to for 
images to decorate the tomb of a Chriſtian ? And why 
ſhould any language appear on the recording tablet 
but ſuch as is ſtrictly accordant to truth, adapted to 
the character of the deceaſed, and calculated to im- 
preſs on the mind of the beholder ſentiments of the 
moſt important and affecting nature? , 
But too frequently do we behold reaſon and Juſtice, : 
and I wiſh I could not add, common decency, ſet at 
open defiance, even in thoſe very monuments which, 
in reſpe& of art are, indeed, truly elegant, but which 
are not conſonant to the faith of the Chriſtian ſpeQa- 
tor, and which rouſe to his recollection a character of 
the deceaſed widely different from the extravagant eu- 
logy ſo laviſhly beſtowed on him. Every ſuch piece 
of marble, whoſe red veins, as a witty od writer ob- 
ſerves, bluſh for the lies it relates, is in fact a monu- 
ment of diſgraceful injury, and a perpetuation of in- 
ay unto the deceaſed. 5 
= z Fr 
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Ft would be eaſy to produce numerous inſtances of 
this falſe friendſhip-and abſurd pride in various parts 
of the kingdom, and eſpecially in the metropolis; but 
ſuch an adduction would be conſidered as a ſpecies of 


calumny, as reprehenſible almoſt as the folly which it 
cenſures. 


While ſuch inſtances of vanity as this excite ſenti- 
ments of pity, or indignation in the mind of every 
ingenuous obſerver, the ridiculous and nonſenſical in- 
ſcriptions which the lowly graveſtones of our church= 
yards preſent us with in abundance, raiſe in us emo- 
tions of riſibility. We are not affected with ſuitable: 
ideas of mortality ariſing from the variety of caſes ' 
which this great receptacle of the dead exhibits to our 
view, but with thoſe of mirth and humour at the ex- 
pence of the well meaning, but ſimple, ſurviving | 


friends of the deceaſed. 


I have frequently thought that were the clergy in | 
their reſpective pariſhes to exert themſelves in pre- 
venting improper epitaphs from appearing. on tomb- 
ſtones, by giving their aſſiſtance to the pious friend- 
ſhip of their pariſhioners, it would be the means in a: 
great meaſure of remedying this folly. : 

Suitable and ſtriking paſſages from the ſacred writ-- 
ings would. be more becoming for the deceaſed, and 

more inſtructing to the living, than. any. poetical in- 
ſcriptions whatever. How much more ſo muſt they 


D3 ! be 
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de than thoſe violations of metre, orthography, ſenſe, 
and truth with which every church-yard abounds ! 
Theſe frail memorials of regard for departed friends 
are alſo, too generally exaggerated panegyrics on their 
characters, and not unfrequently are abſolutely con- 
trary to truth. I haye often ſeen piety and temper- 
ance attributed to perſons who were diſtinguiſhed by 
a ſottiſh inſenſibility. A woman who lived in an 
open defiance of the rules of virtue, and whoſe crimi- 
nal conduct ſeparated another from her huſband, is 
reported by the lying marble to have been adorned by 
every amiable quality, and to have ſtrictly performed 
Every duty of religion. Not far diſtant from her, lie 
the remains of a man in whom avarice had eat up 
every principle of juſtice, and whoſe peculating prac- 
tices were often diſcovered and puniſhed, and yet his 
tomb-ſtone very confidently tells the reader that 


Throughout his life it was his conſtant plan, 
Ever to approve himſelf an honeft man. | 


A country ſquire whom I knew, and who was 
what is commonly called a hearty cock, that is, kept a 
god pack of dogs, and excellent hunters, drank free- 
ly, and patronized, by his example, that elegant 
diverſion of cock-fighting, has an inſcription on his 
monument from which a ſtranger would conclude 

| that 
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that he was an aſcetic in religion, the completeft gen- 
tleman in manners, and a true friend to his country. 
In antient times the inſcriptions on the ſepulchral 
' monuments were ſhort, plain, and expreſſive of the 
quality and character of thoſe 70 We memory they 
were erected. 8 | 
And till the reformation; i among chriſtians 
were generally, if not entirely, of a'humiliating- caſte. 
The lowly ſtone ſupplicated the interceſſion of the 
paſling traveller in behalf of tho ſoul of the miſerable 
| ſinner over whoſe aſhes it was placed. Sometimes 
it breathed the pious wiſh of 4 requieſeat in pace,” 
byt oftener did it expreſs the © orate pro nobis. 
In modern time, on the contrary, our churches and 
cemeteries are crouded with . declarations pompouſly. 
trumpeting the virtues of thoſe who reſt beneath, They. 
were all ſaints who had attained the ſtate of perfec= 
tion on earth, and their departure was nothing leſs 
than a tranſition to heaven; This kind of poſthu - 
mous flattery (if I may venture the expreſſion) is pe- 
culiarly common among our proteſtant diſſenters. He 
who {hall wiſh to invalidate the aſſertion, need but 
pay a viſit to Bunhill- Fields burying-ground, to be 
ſatisfied of its truth. The intruding miniſters of the 
lat century, and Who were ejected at the reſtoration 
to give way to thoſe whoſe right they had uſurped, 
are all repreſented as ſo many martyrs whoſe ſuffer- 
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ings were equal, if, not rewe to thoſe. ol the primi- 
tive ages. 

Dr. Iſaac Watts i in an. epitaph on.a diſſenting, ani 
niſter, called Matthew. Clarke of whom, I believe, 
little other memorial remains han in this kindneſs of 

his friend, burſts into all the hyperbole of the moſt 
extravagant panegyric. Aſter a long enumeration of 
qualifications and virtues which this ee che 
doctor ſays, ä 


But what rich ſtores of grace lay hid behind 
The veil of modeſty, no human mind | 
Can ſearch, no friend declare, nor fame reveal, wt. 
Nor has this mournful marble power to tell. 
Yet there's a haſt ning hour, it comes, it comes, + 
| To rouſe the ſleeping dead, to burſt the tombs 
And ſet the ſaint in view. All eyes behold : 
Whilſt the vaſt records of the ſkies enroll'd, 5 
Rehearſe his works, and ſpread his worth abroad ; 
The judge approves, and Heaven and earth be 
Go, traveller; and whereſoe er | 
Thy wand'ring feet ſhall reſt 
In diſtant lands, thy ear ſhall hear 
His name pronounc'd and bleſt, 


Among other accompliſhments, too many; indeed, | Th 
_ for one man's We this wonderful Mr. Clarke Wy | 
rich 
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rich ſtore, which no body could find out, which was 
inſcrutable even to the penetration and partiality of 

friendſhip, but which the laſt day ſhall diſcover with 
a brilliancy that almoſt amounts to deification. The 


amiable doctor adds further of his friend, who no 


doubt was a honeſt, ſenſible and pious man in his way, 
that the vaſt records of the ſkies” are but jult. 
ſufficient to diſplay the excellence of his works. 80 
much for Mr. Clarke's Apotheoſis. We ſhall from 
henceforth learn to pay more reſpect to the canoniz- 
ing decrees of the church of Rome. After all this 
encomium the reader is modeſtly bid to travel over all 
the globe, in every part of which he will hear the 
name and the praiſe of Mr. Matthew Clarke. 

As a contraſt to this J ſind relief in conſidering the 
inſcription on the tombſtone of Biſhop CON „in 
Fulham church- yard, Middleſex : : 


H. LoxDoN: EI MH EN TQ rrarpa. \ 5 
 MDCCXIIL. | 
i God i forbid that I ſhould glory fave i in the croſs,” - 


Now I ſhould ſuppoſe that this Biſhop was as well 
| known, as learned, as accompliſhed, and as pious a 


man in his day as his cotemporary Mr. Matthews 
C larke. 


8 
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Some ſurviving friends, in the paroxyſm of their 
grief ſo elevate the character of their deceaſed connec- 
| tions, as to exhibit truly whimſical inſtances of fune- 
real panegyric, and the moſt hyperbolical profeſſi ons 
of the retention of their own ſorrow in 1 ſenſe of 
the Toſs they have ſuſtained. 5 
One of the moſt curious caſes of this kind I ever 


© obſerved is in the church of Tedburn Sr. Mary in 
Devonſhire. It is as follows: | 


E mat! in Hymenezus books, 1 ne er had been 
1 inrolb'd! ; 
Woe! worth alas! my light, FED Jane, lies here I 
cClad in mould. : 
Scarce ten years had we ba in bliſs but death reft 
Jane away: | 
Envious death! woe! worth my light! my Jane lies f 
here in clay. is 
Here Jane thou ly'ſt, to whom Admetus wit un- 
geegqual was; 
F'en faithfulneſs Penelope thou dideſt he Reepab. 
Never was woman to her ſpouſe or to her imps 
more kind; 
A more godly and a modeſt one than thee no o man 
5 can find. | 
Therefore O ! happy * in peace . RY 
Ia Heavens high, where now thou doſt in bleſſed 
8 reign: 
Let 
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Yet ſhall thy feature, O! "thy Jane! out of my a 

- heart then ae,, | 

When beaſts from fields, and fiſhes all out of the, 
ſeas ſhall glide. - 

. Henceforth I wes no more alight upon a Half 1 995 


2 


tree; .. 3 
But as a S wide hath h Jo his 8 mate I will 
be. 8 a; 


By 


But notwithſtanding the turtle-like-conſtancy of this 
honeſt Devonſhire Parfon, he ſoon found it conve- 
nient to take another. turtle to his: bed, called Mary, 
on left her a WHO at his death i in 1618. 
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NUMBER IX. 


ir bonus oft quis? 
Qui vel, P atrum, qui leges jun pu ſerval. 
| HORAER- 


— 


' ON THE ABUSE OF THE WORD HONQUR. | 


| 1 HAVE frequently wiſhed that either a new ge- 
1 tionary was compiled, containing entirely the 
abuſes of words, or that our lexicographers, after their 
explanation of a word would mention ſomething con- 
cerning its cuſtotnary abuſe, No word in the Eng- 
liſh language has ſuffered more perverſion from its 
real ſignification than the word Honour, | 
Almoſt every body knows that it properly means the 
aſſemblage of all the ſocial virtues together in the hu- 
man mind to regulate the outward conduct; ; and that 
literally to be a perſon of honour, one muit have a 
very nice ſenſe of the difference between right and 
_ wrong, and the ſtricteſt dread of doing any thing that 
is in the flighteſt degree inconſiſtent with juſtice. 
But how does the world modify and apply this term? 
To de 1 man of honour „ aecording to the faſhiona- 
| „ Os ble 


ble acceptation, is merely to be a man of faſhion and 
1 pirit ; to daſh away, in all the extravagance of diſſipa : 
tion, to be up to the ſpirit of ton as the phraſe is, and 
to do, what man dare do. It is to be above the folly of 
performing benevolent actions, and to be capable of 


committing the moſt ſhameful with an unconcerned 
bravado. 


The faſhionable man of 3 will oe: N is true, 
be guilty of cheating at the gaming table, nor will he, 
on any account, neglect Ailhap in his honourable 


58 . in fo doing Ks N would be dreadluly 
ſullied, and he would be treated as a poltroon by the 
| reſpectable ſociety of black legs ;—but he will very 
eaſily ſuffer his name to ſtand upon a tradeſman's 
books without the ſlighteſt idea of cancelling the debt, 
or beſtowing the leaſt conſideration on the poor man's. 
diſtreſs. This pretender to honour (for what elſe can 
we call him) will not, indeed, give the lie to his friend, 
nor will he be deficient in any of the eſtabliſhed rules 
of punctilious civility and affected generoſity, for he 
will rigidly attend to every point of good breeding, 
but he will very artfully endeavour to alienate the af 
fections of his: friend's wife, or ſeduce his daughter, 
and ' afterwards run him through the heart, or ſhoot 
bim through the head, with as much coolneſs and ap- 
parent unconcern, as though what he had done was 
| un 


—— 
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juſtifiable on every honourable Sicht and entitled ; 


him to univerſal praiſe. If a little cenſure ſhould be 


paſſed on his behaviour among the brilliant circle of 
his acquaintance, and that, indeed, would be a very 


uncommon caſe, a ſhort time will baniſh the ſenſe of 


his crimes from their remembrance, and he ſhall 
move on with all the Gy and dignity of a man EE 


=} Bonn. 


Even gameſters, who 2 are ſome of the moſt deſpica- 


Fi able and dangerous beings in the whole creation, who 
are unanimated by the leaſt ſpark of integrity, or the 


humbleſt degree of common honeſty, ſhall: yet call 
themfelves, and be fo called by others, gentlemen of 
Honour. And from the countenance which is given 
them by our men of rank, I ſhould not be ſurprized to 


find Mendoza and the other eminent profeſſors. of 
the amiable art of boxing, taking on | them this 3 5 5 


guithed appellation. | | 
The profligate deſtroyer of female i innocence, and 
the perfidious bane of virtuous induſtry, would deem 
himſelf. moſt eſſentially injured, and wounded to the 
very ſoul, if his claim to the title of man of honour 


ſhould be called in queſtion. b 


The libertine who defies the NA] and eternal firs 7 
of Heaven, the ſalutary reſtrictions of human legiſla- 
tion, and the preſcriptions of common decency, is, 


notwithſtanding, in the looſe language of the world, a 


„ Tut PEEPER. = 
man of honour. And when an aggreſſor falls in a 
duel which he wantonly provoked for a trifle, and 
leaves his antagoniſt mortally wounded, they ihall both 
be conſidered as having fallen in the bed of honour. 
Thus has the abſurd complaifance of the world 
proſtituted a noble word, which ought to have been ap- 


propropriated with the niceſt care to thoſe perſons _ 
only whoſe conduct hath evidenced their minds to be 


_ enriched with the pure principles of virtue and refi- 


gion, to men whoſe ſole ſuperiority has ariſen merely 
from the diſtinctions of title, connections or wealth, 
and whofe only accompliſhments have been impu- 
dence, extravagance, infidelity, and immorality. 
The evik of this proſtitution is in nothing more ap- 
parent than in this ; that the genteel part of the world 
have, as it were, engroſſed the word honour entirely to 
themſelves. To fo great a degree has ridiculous 
cuſtom devoured common ſenſe, that to ſtile a man of 
neither birth nor fortune a man of honour, merely on 
account of his private virtue and the uniform integ- 
rity of his public conduct, would be burleſqued with 
all the powers of ridicule ; and if the application 
| ſhould be ſuppoſed to have been made with a ſerious 
intention to do him juſtice, the perſon who ſo applied 
the term would ſtand a chance of- dejng treated with 4 
indigngnt {corn for his pains. . 


But 
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But it may be ſaid that the polite world has not loſt 


all ſenſe of the utility of virtue, for to pledge one's 


honour is ſtill deemed a ſacred obligation. True; 
but is it not extremely abſurd that a man ſhould ad- 
here to ſome trifling engagement under this bond, and 
yet be guilty of breaking every day of his life, the 


moſt important principles of that very honour which 


he would have mankind imagine to be the grand di- 
rector of his actions? 


One of the many dangers to be apprehended from 3 a 


x perverſion of words ſo important to the intereſts of 
ſociety, as that now under conſideration, is, that peo- 
ple may in time be brought to forget the obligation 


of the duties really ſignified by them, Ning to the ge- 
neral looſeneſs of their application. 

When young minds, particularly, obſerve men of 
ſceptical principles and immoral practices uniformly 
ſtiled men of honour, they will naturally imagine that 


nothing more is required to deſerye this character, 


than to behave in every reſpect as men of the world, 
that i is, in fact, to live as men who have no concern 

in any other world than the preſent. 33 
Having proceeded to ſo great Aa length in chang- | 
ing names, the next ſtep that filly faſhion .has to take 
is to change, as much as poſlible, the things or vir- 
tues originally ſignified by them: what. I mean is, ö 
tha the ee principles of honour may, in pro- 
"Oct - 
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ceeſs of years, be treated in juſt as looſe a manner as 


the word itſelf : and the polite world may be led, at 
laſt, to treat them as only ſo many embelliſhers of 
_ converſation, of no real-uſe in aig cha- 
racters of mankind. | 

But whatever abſurd or vicious practices cuſtom 
may introduce into poliſhed life, and whatever may 
be the ſentiments of men of the world, {till is honour 
a fixed and eternal principle, and mankind will be 
hereafter treated Obs they have adhered to its 
dictates. 
Their attachment to a deluſive HERE of the 
world's making and altering will not ſcreen them 
from that puniſhment which will be the appropriate 
portion of every one who has rebelled againſt this only 
lawful governor of the human mind, acting under the 
| higheſt of all authority, and in exact conformity to 
the bright Original of all Perfection. 
Leet then the world be as abſurd and unjuſt as it may 
in the application of this term, it is evident that the 
only genuine man of honour, is he whoſe language 
and correſpondent conduct are to this effect, I will 
« ever dare to do a good thing though it be unfaſhion- 
« able, and 1 will not do a bad one though I am 
« ſtixrounded with honourable and right honourable 
0 0 examples to tempt me to Wh” 


NUM. 
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NUMBER X. 


22, ubi paſſim 

Palantes error certo de tramate pellit; 

Ile finiftrorſum, hie dextrorſum abit; unus utrigut 
Error ſed varits illudit purtibu © 


— 


* 
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THE DANGER OF. INDULGING 4 CONTROVER- 
"Ry AL SPIRIT. | 


IT. was remarked. many years ago, but by whom 1 
do not immediately recollect, that no people are 
ſo fond of religious controverſy as the Engliſh. 
Whether this obſervation be much to our honour may 
well be queſtioned ; the truth of it, however, has been 
ſufficiently confirmed by the ſwarms of polemical | 
treatiſes, which have been continually iſſuing from the 
- prolific preſs ever ſince the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
_ We may, indeed, venture to ſay that there has not 
been any. wild opinion, or dangerous errour, but what 

has found its ſubtle vindicators in this land of liberty. 

For the proof of this we need not look far back, 
I apprehend, into eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, or to contem- 
oe ** period of our annals when the ſombrous 

irt 
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ſpirit of ſanaticiſm diffuſed its baneful influence over 
wats | corner of the nation; op | 


When civil 3 fiſt grew high, 
And men fell out they knew not why 
When hard words, jealouſies, and fears, 
Set folks together dy the ears, 5 
And made them fight like mad or e 
For dame religion as for punk, 12 
Whoſe honeſty they all durſt ſwear for, 
200” not a man of them Knew nnn 
. our own boaſted PO) of cee W is 
too much obſeured by the deep and OY e of 
. diſpute. 
We may hear conſtant 8 of the little x pro- 
_ that ſober practical religion makes among us, and of 
the conſequent enereaſe of wild enthuſiaſm on the one 
hand, and of the moſt pernicious infidility on the 
other. There is, undoubtedly, a variety of cauſes 
which contribute to theſe evils ;- but I think we may 
be certain that the general prevalence of the ſþ:rit of 
| controverſy is one of the moſt conſiderable of them. 
To prove this we need only examine the properties of 
this ſpirit, and the general effects which it produceth 
in the hearts of thoſe who are guided by its influence, 
actuary © while it fixes the mind on dry and 
| ' knotty 
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knotty ſpeculations, . draws it iſ olf from: the 
cultivation of thoſe amiable, ornaments which are ſo 
neceſſary to the rendering us uſeful and agreeable mem- 
bers of ſociety, and which are moreover ſo ſtongly in- 
culcated in the precepts, and illuſtrated in the exam- 
ple of the divine author of our holy religion. 
Lord Clarendon, gives us a proof of this in that 
crabbed wrangler, machĩavelian politician, and gloomy 
philoſopher Hobbes. His lordſhip in his anſwer to 
that writer's Leviathen ſays; *« It hath been always a 
« Jamentation among Mr. Hobbes his friends, that he 
t ſpent too much time in thinking, and too little in 
4 exerciſing” thoſe thoughts in the company of other 
men of the ſame, or as good faculties ; for want 
« whereof his natural conſtitution, with age, con- 
« traQed fuch à moroſity, that doubting and con- 
« tradicting men were never grateful to him.“ p. 3. 
_ Adiſputatious ſpirit is cloſely allied to bigotry ; and 
this is widely remote from that goſpel, the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhing characteriſties of which are peace and 
love. I believe it will rarely he found that a man 
who is immerſed in the conflicting element of pole- 
mics, is at the ſame time, a man of true candour, 
Uberality of ſentiment, and gentleneſs of diſpoſition. 
Theſe qualities aro totally oppoſite to a love of diſ- 
pute, as they are inclinable not to reſerve and conteny | 
tion, but to politeneſs and * lone. . 
| But 
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But il it ſhould be here objected tllat there are ſome 
controverſialiſts whoſe» private characters are amiable; 
and their company. deſirable, I ſhall not contend it. 
Such perſons have fallen in my way alſo; and I have 
numbered a few among my acquaintance, Still have 
I ever beheld lurking under all their good qualities a 
ſpirit of pride, or an affectation of ſingularity. | 

'Tis pride alone that prompts them all to ſtep out 
of the walk of peace and to throw down the gauntlet 
of oppoſition againſt every one they meet. Tis this 
that ſwells: their hearts, and makes them —_ for 
pre-eminence and victory. 

Truth is, indeed, always the pretence; they always 

ſet out vrith ſolemn proteſtations that it is this alone 
which they have in view, whereas their only aim is 
diſtinction. The arrogant oppoſers of long eſtabliſhed 
ſyſtems, and the bold leaders of new ſects, are directed 
by no other principle than to obtain a name, unleſs, 
indeed, we add to it that which is too ee evi 
dent in them, an avaricious ſpirit. 

Were Truth really their ruling motive, why do we 
not ſee vanquiſhed controverſialiſts e their 
defeat, and recant their errors???t? | 

When the arguments of ne have 
proved unanſwerable, ons; ſhould! ſuppoſe that [thoſe 
who'had only the deſire: of truth in view, would yield 
with a good grace, and honeſtly confeſs that they had 


ES | - S..- 14 


£ been miſtaken. But whoever ſaw an inſtance of this? 
On the contrary the more one of theſe knights errant 


is baffled, foiled, and overthrown,” the more he will 


| boaſt his proweſs, and brag what he will next do 


againſt his adverſary. If he cannot fairly conquer his 
opponent by the fair weapons of reaſoning, he will 


' exerciſe. N of * and often ol OY. and 
EPS: * . 19 . 


But the greateſt evil . chis foirit i is the in- 
fluence which it hath on the minds of young perſons. 


To They too frequently delight their imaginations: with 
tte thought of being wiſer than their fathers. Hence, 


eager to be emancipated from the traces of diſcipline, 
if they poſſeſs any conſiderable ſhare of vivacity, they 


- precipitate themſelves, under the fond deluſion of li- 


berty, into the moſt dangerous licentiouſneſs in prac- 
tice as well as principle. And alas! there are but too 


| many aged deceivers who Joyfully take upon them the 


nefarious office of conducting the unhappy pke, 


| ow the intricate mazes of error. 


Dee e n ef Srmdem 


c enquiry, theſe grave advocates for infidelity lead 
their faſcinated pupils far away from the plain, but 


pleaſant abodes of peace and virtue; and by gradually 


ſtripping them of the principles of religious truth, 


. _ TOs the e hackles of . 
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T vas once acquainted with a young man of pro- 
miſing talents, but of ſtrong and lively paſſions, who 
gave himſelf up to the reading of polemical books of 
divinity, and to the airy ſtudy of metaphyſics. 

The conſequence was that a ſabtle treatiſe refining 
upon the myſterious doQrine of the Trinity ſoon made 
him an Arian, from whence he naturally made a 
quick ſtep into Socinianiſm. The writings of the 
Anabaptiſts made him an unbeliever in the doctrine of 
Infant Baptiſm, and the apology of Robert Barclay 
made him, for a little while, a ſort of Quaker. He 
was never long in one profeſſion ; each ſet, and 
every new deluſion, had its peculiar attractions, and he 
was every thing by turns and nothing long. fy 
Now he might be ſeen indulging all the rapturous 
conceits of the moſt heated fanaticiſm, and in no long 
ſpace he ſhould be found dwelling with pride on the 
dignity. of human nature, the freedom of the human 
will, and the abſurdity of original fin ; ridiculing the 
doctrine of redemption, queſtioning the veracity of 
ſome paſſages of ſcripture, and PETTY the en 

ſignification of others. 

No ſooner was he completely enliſted in hy cauſe of _ 
hereſy than he was fired with zeal to depreciate'the ex- 
cellence and dignity of the Saviour of the world. As a 
man he would allow him his merit; he was undoubted-: 
8 a very excellent moraliſt, and laid down ſome good 


maxiins 5 


* 
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15 which it is for the intereſt of mankind' to 
follow. But ſhould: you endeavour toraiſe the character, 


and exalt the dignity of this eminent perſonage above 


this frigid praiſe, our zealet would be fired with 26 
much indignation, as a good Muſſulman would be at 


Conſtantinople if you ſhould ſet Chriſt above Maho- 


met. At length the extraordinary pains which he 


took to get rid of religious principle ſucceeded in his 
ſettling in the dreary regions of Deiſm, nor was he, 
being a Materialiſt, without his occaſional excurſions | 


20 the icy circle of horror and deſolation, where faith | 


was never en nor hope could ever penetrate. 
Allowing that a ſpirit of religious Aae hath 
not always this pernicieus effect, and that its cham- 
pions have not a direct intention towards ſo evil an 
end, ſtill it is a grand ſupport of infidelity, as it 


ſtrengihens the objections of Sceptics againſt a religion 
whoſe profeſſors they ſee are ſo. little animated by a 


principle of unity and love;—And when they further 
obſerve thoſe who profeſs themſelves to be the moſt 
zealous for the purity of the Chriſtian faith, the moſt 
uncharitable againſt each other on account of opinions 


which the goſpel has left indifferent, what wonder is 
it that the infidels, who are in general men of ſuper- 
ficial judgment, ſhould condemn: the ſyſtem itſelf as 


inconſiſtent with reaſon becauſe it is' fo ſeldom * | 


CY 


But 
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- But what muſt be their thoughts when they behold 
Chriſtian divines labouring to "overthrow thoſe doc- 
trines which clearly conſtitute the baſis of the Chriſ= 

trian ſcheme ? What muſt they think of that miniſ= 

ter who, inſtead of exalting his Maſter above all things, 
and keeping his doctrine whole and undefilèd, labours 
with all his might, applies all the learning of which 
he is poſſeſſed, and every ſophiſtical argument he can 
muſter, to reduce him to a level with the founders of 

other religions, and that to a common ſyſtem of mo- 
rality, not ſuperior to the precepts of Confucius ? 
Surely thoſe ſons of reaſon, as they pride themſelves, 
will exclaim, and with feaſibility, If ſome of the 
_ «© moſt learned miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt can ſee 
« nothing extraordinary either in him, or in his faith, 
« we are happy, and certainly conſiſtent, in not be- 
&« ing ſhackled in his ſervice, but live in the pure 
« ſtate · of natural religion, enjoying the preſent un- 
« controuled by creeds and duties, and undiſmayed | 
% by any gloomy thoughts of the future.“ 

If ſuch ſhould be their language, who ſhall con- 

demn them? The diſputer of this world cannot. 

The diſputatious man may, probably, pride himſelf 
on his ingenuity, on his readineſs in ſolving myſteries, 
overcoming difficulties, and baffling his opponents. 
Theſe, however, are very ſhort-lived triumphs ; and 
ſuch laurels will not give eaſe to the aching head that 


ichen under the velghn of years and Aden, 
and ſeeks that repoſe. which falls to his lot only who. 
'hath walten puriugd the * wore male for 
Heat 
Though the keen ene may have his ex- 
oxbitant vanity, frequently flattered by the giddy: ap- 
plauſes of an unthinking deluded ſet of followers; 
yet will he in a little time loſe his celebrity, and the 
laurels will fade and drop from his brow. His dex- 
teritz is admired only for a time. His works are for- 
geotten, and contempt marks the ſruits of them in 
the minds of the Judiciaus and * Part of man- 
kind. | 
He who. is animated by the rel; ct of religious 
truth will diſcover in himſelf ſo many imperſections, 
as: conſtantly to render him diffident of the ſtrength of 
his: intellectual powers, and induce him rather to 
labour more. earneſtly after the graces of Chriſtian 
VUrtue, than to waſte his time in diſputing with 
ſuch of his brethren whom he: ſuſpeQs to entertain 
wrong opinions. 

Still is it we duty of hin we feels. the FRY 
tance of a tight faith to contend: carneſtly for the £ 
truth, nor io let it go out of e affected jog 
moderation. | 

| Ta reclaim the wane | is ald 4 ory 40 ne- 

| ceſfary, but it: ſhould be \attompted: with gentleneſs, 
and 


_ 
- 
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and humility, and conduQed with n axle and can- . 


daur. 


Theſe duties lie on every many and like all „ 
duties they have their pleaſures for thoſe who fulfit 
them. The pleaſures: of the contentious on the other 
hand, are temporary, but. _ thorns are POO 

and painful. 


* 
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4. decet 2 comitem toga : define mecum certare. 
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. CONSIDERATIONS: ON. THE ENCREASED LIST: or 
BANKRUPTS IN- THE: PRESENT "ORs 


-UCH is | alotiend 8 the budnefs of the 
preſent times by almoſt all ranks of perſons; 
but more eſpecially is the complaint to be heard 
among our . W and manufactur- 
ers. 


From theſe we may hear conſtant capi 
chat b * is overrun by the number of competitors, 


E 2 and 
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and:reduced-in value by the decline of foreign trade. 
That there are no foundations for the complaint, 1 


will not venture to aſſert ; the daily papers furniſh a 


melancholy proof of the fac. But, I apprehend, the 
origin of the evil is very different from the ſources to 
which it is uſually attributed. 

It is eaſy enough to adduce common-place obſer- 
vations upon the obſtructions to induſtry by the weight 
of taxes, the evil of monopolies, and the decreaſe of 
exportation. 

The ſame, or ſimilar complaints, however, have 
been made in every period of the hiſtory of Com- 
merce. 

The prints of former days witneſs the diſſatisfied 


tempers of our mercantile and buſy anceſtors, 


While they were enjoying all the comforts of a proſ- 


perous life, and were moving rapidly on to independ- 


ence, they ſtill murmured at every little inconvenience 


which Providence, or the neceſſities of the times laid 
in their way; not at all conſidering that partial evils 
ſuffered by en, are ney: to the general 


: 3 have 5055 FA groaning 
under imaginary burthens, and anticipating the deſ- 


truction of trade and a national bankruptcy.—Still 


commerce has flouriſhed, and the national credit en- 
creaſed, in ſpite of their gloomy predictions and fear- 
__ | „ 
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ful calculations; and thouſands of the ſagacious pro- 
phets themſelves have attained to opulence and inde- 
pendence, without having their laſt days terrified with: - 
the horrors of a pariſh workhouſe. | 
And as it was in the days of our fathers ſo is it 
.Now—eyen in an age n ſtiled the in 
and liberal. 
The national debt is a never failing pie of execra- 
tion, and prophetic apprehenſion, and the weight of 
taxes the occaſion. of much ſorrowful lamentation in 
every company where chere are any of the buſy tribes. 
of mankind, _ | 
In one reſpect, indeed, the 1 age is different 
from the former, and warrants, by the ſtubborn evi- 
dence of fact, much deeper complaint; and that is, in 
the amazing enlargement af the liſt of bankrupts. - 
But, however ſtropgly and pathetically this evil nay. 
be urged as a convincing evidence of the decay of 
trade, and as a ſure. preſage of the Joſs of the national 
credit, the impartiał and conſiderate mind will eaſily 
trace it to very different ſources, though he may alſo 
b Fm of its produeing the own n 
effect. 8 
The foirit of extravagance, and that of 1 

which have gained ſuch a powerful influence of late 
years among our commercial bodies of men, are the 
| „ 
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two principal cauſes to which this national ow 
um is now indebted. 

The houſes of our men of buſineſs, and even thoſe 
a the lower ranks.of.tradeſmen, too generally exhibit | 
ſcenes of extravagant profuſeneſs which would diſ- 
grace many of thoſe which are e TOu by in- 
— 

Elegant furniture, ſplendid equipage, W 
rary ſervants, delicate viands, a country houſe, with a 
- Humerous and genteel acquaintance, are certainly un- 
becoming the man whoſe aim ſhould be to preſs to- 
5 wards ſecuring an eaſy and independent ſituation for 

his declining years. Such things are incumbrances 
upon him at the very beſt, as they cannot permit his 
thoughts 0 take a conſtant and proper notice of his 
more important concerns. One extravagant idea in- 


dulged in, creates another, and the period ſcarcely 


eloſes till inextricable emharraſſments come on, and 

ruin, diſgrace, and remorſe gather all around him. 
In thoſe public places where diffipation reigns to 
-exceſs, may the wives and daughters of our trading 
citizens be ſcen, vying in . faſhionable folly with 
; 3088 and opulence. | 
An old ſchool fellow of mine was batte up to 
PU in the metropolis. Buſineſs calling me thither 
not long ſince, I chanced to meet with my old friend 
at a coffee-houſe. Our mae was mutual, and 
| Fe | the | 
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the conſequence was a very hearty invitation to take 
a family dinner with him the next day. Now I fan- 
cied to myſelf a plain ſociable company fitting down 
to a good piece of beef, or joint of mutton, with a 
pudding, and after that a bowl of punch or perhaps a- 

dotile of wine, but, upon conſideration, I could not 
allow my friend an article ſo exorbitant as wine. 
My ſurprize may be ſomewhat conceived at enter- 
ing a houſe of very elegant appearance, and on being 
uſhered into a drawing room where fat three ladies 
dreſſed out in all the height of faſhionable taſte. 

I ſhould have taken them, any where elſe, for the 
ladies of baronets at leaſt ;. but I ſoon found them to 


be Mrs. Muſcadine the lady of the manſion her 


ſiſter, and a particular. TOO the daughter .of an emi. 
nent cheeſe-monger. 

The converſation which was ſaſpentind. by my in- 
troduction, vras reſumed with eaſe, and continued 
with great brilliancy on balls, maſquerades, faſhions, 
_ novels, the court, and particularly on concerts. 

I. quickly perceived that my friend's tib was an 
amateur in the muſical ſcience; for if the diſcourſe 
had not led to the ſubject, the piano a and quan- 
tities of muſic books at the end of the were a 
ſufficient evidence of it. 5 
Dinner being announced we fat don to a a 
| number of diſhes, that I could not avoid turning my - 
| E „„ eyes a 
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eyes repeatedly to the door to ſee whether more gueſts 
were not coming, I queſtion whether the miniſter 
could prudently have given ſuch a dinner, that is in 


the family way, as this was called. Luxury appear- 


ed in abundance. There were beſides, to add to my 


aſtoniſhment, two fellows in very ny and hand- 


ſome liveries. | 
Wines of ſeveral ſorts made their appearance as 
foon as the cloth was removed, and a deſert on ſilver 


that would better, as I thought, have graced the ta- 
ble of a duxe. > 


J was very ſenſibly pained at every diſplay ar ex. 
travagance, but at length I ſettled it comfortably in my 


mind that my friend Muſcadine had realized a plumb, 

or that he was at leaſt, a warm fellow that had, as the 

faying i is, killed his' hare. * PY | 8 
Jo drive the evening away, as the ladies called it 


but particularly to give mie an heavenly entertainment, 


according to the phraſeology of Mrs. Muſcadine, I 


| © was requeſted to accompany them to the Opera. 


There I ſoon perceived ſhe was quite at home. It 


was an element of delight to her, and many perſons 


who made a very elegant appearance paid great reſpect 


to her judgment. Amid the diſguſt which this mon- 
ſtrous ſpecies of amuſement always excited in my 


mind, I could not help feeling a pleaſure at the happy | 
Htuation of my friend, poſſeſſed of a fortune ſo ſplen- 
gs AS 
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did, the fruits of his own induſtry, and of a wife Who 
appeared every way amiable, condeſcending and ſen-- 
ſible, 
In a few days after I a to my humble cot- 
tage one degree happier than ] left it, occalioned by 
the pleaſing reflection of having met with an old ac- 
quaintance bleſt with the abundant favours of fortune. 
A very few months had paſſed away when taking 
up a newſpaper, I thought I ſaw the name of Muſ- 
cadine among the Bankrupts. To be clear in the 
matter I took off my ſpectacles, and having wiped 
them very clean, drew. nearer the light, and ſaw the 
fact expreſſed beyond a doubt. The chronicle of 
news, which is often enough the chronicle of fate, 
was laid down, and the cogitative faculties had enough 
to do without having xecourſe to other ſubjects for 
contemplation. The ſcene which I had ſo lately 
witneſſed. came forgibly to my recollection, and 
brought with it many a melancholy. reflection on the 


folly of man, 


| What is commonly called refinement, however en- 
ticing it may be in the ſound, is dangerous i in the 1 in- 
dulgence to certain ee of perſons, who can- 
not ſeparate the ideas of ſenſual gratification and an 
oſtentatious appearance. 

The great misfortune of but too many, ir in our day, 
is that they conſider a faſhionable appearance, and the 


„„ cultivation 
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cultivation of an extravagant acquaintance, as the 
certain evidences of a poliſhed underſtanding and re- 
fined manners. This affected refinement deſtroys the 
ſpirit of induſtry and ceconomy which ſhould be the 
two principal charaReriſtics of the man of buſineſs, 
and it moſt certainly terminates in the beggary of its 
infatuated yotary; oa to the "”ou injury of on; re- 
ditors. 
Another evil too cloſely allied to the former is the 
| ſpirit of adventure; when tradeſmen cannot be con- 
tented with their proper and regular vocations, but 
are eager to embark in untried projects and ſpecula- | 
tive plans, the product of viſionary brains. The 
ſpirit of projecting has ſcarcely ever been known to 
anſwer, even with thoſe who have had little elſe to 
do than to employ their whole thoughts and time in 
perfecting their ſchemes ;—but when men neglect | 
their proper employments in attending to the forma- 
tion, progrefs, and iſſue of ſpeeulations no way re- 
lative to them, it is apparent that they muſt ma- 
terially fuffer in their ſubſtantial concerns while en- 
gaged in the purſuit of what may prove unprofitable 
TW 1 8 or dangerous precipices. 
It is, in fact, abſolutely impoſſible that the PEP 
engaged in a vaſt multiplicity of employments can at- 
end to any one in particular with that regularity and f 
ficady attention which are RY to bring it to a 
. | | good 
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at — While occupied in one 1 thoughts 5 
of others will obtrude themſelves, and make him liſt⸗ 


leſs to that before him. 


Beſides a taſte for new engagements: Seberälly en- 
creaſes by the indulgence. The ſpirit of ſpeculation 
will enlarge itſelf and extend its views by a {till greater 


exertion of its powers, after * encouraged by a 
little partial ſucceſs. 


It may be compared with ſtrict Juſtice to gaming, 85 


| if, , Indeed, it is not of itſelf a ſpecies of that deſtructixe 
evil. 


Let a 1 be once pipe am it ſpurs him 
on to new and more conſiderable attempts; and 


ſhould he happen to loſe, he will ſtill venture, in the 


hope of regaining his loſſes, and that fortune may 
turn in his favour at laſt. Thus he goes on till his 
diſappointments, prove greater than his credit, and his 


love of projects more intenſe than his means of "an: 
tifying it. 


Some tradeſmen 1 their buſineſs to build 
| houſes, which never pay an adequate intereſt for their 


money or their time; others engage in foreign com- 
merce to the injury of their domeſtic trade. Theſe 
erratic engagements drain them of their caſh, take off 
their attention from thoſe objects in which lies their 


true intereſt, render their F iraſcible, and even 
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80 far to weaken their principles of honour and in- 

tegrity. 

Is it then at all to be wondered at that their creditors 

ſhould prove cautiouſly ſuſpicious, and that their cuſ- 

tomers ſhould be diſſatisfied? | 
All this ends in ſwelling that i ignominious liſt which 


daily ornaments our newſpapers, and encreaſes the 


number of ſharpers, auctioneers, and pettifoggers, 


the peſts of ſociety and the bane of trade and in- 
duſtry. 5 8 


From theſe evils alſo, 5 8 ſuf- 


fers conſiderable injury; for principles of nice honour 


can never long inhabit where this capricious mixture 
of avarice and ambition are jumbled, eſpecially when 
it is heightened by a ſeries of loſſes, Men of pru- 
dent diſcernment will apprehend the conſequences, 
and be reſerved in their confidence. | 
He who falls by the unavoidable ſtrokes of misfor- 
tune will continue to retain the eſteem of judicious 
and good men, and will be enabled by their aſſiſtance 
again to exerciſe his induſtry ; but he who ſuffers 
from extravagance or raſh ſpeculation cannot reaſon- 


ably expect any thing put contempt and neglect. 


A ſteady perſeverance in his proper line of buſineſs, 
united with ceconomy, will carry a man, under the 
bleſſ ing of Providence, eaſily through the world, and 
moſt probably to a comfortable independence in the 


©. 


evening. 
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evening of his life. The man who acts thus, will 
have but little reaſon to complain of the national debt, 
and the conſequent weight of taxes; for as long as 
his vocation is requiſite in ſociety, the exerciſe of his 
induſtry will enſure him as good a proviſion as his 
neighbours. _ 
In ſhort, they who complain of theſe grievances 
will generally be found ſuch as have no reaſon to 
complain at all, or ſuch as have moſt room to com- 
plain of themſelves, and tie folly of their conduct 
Imprudence ruins more than neceſſity, and extrava- 
gance more than the decay of trade. 


* 
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THE FOLLY OF PARENTS CHOOSING IMPROPER 
- PROFESSIONS FOR THEIR CHILDREN. 


TERE parents to conſider as they ought the 
extent and importance of the duty which lies 
upon them, And 2 to act accordingy, We 5 


ſhould 
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ſhould not fo frequently ſee perſons performing 
wrong characters in life, diſgracing their profeſſions, 
and paſſing all their days either deſpiſed or unfor- 
tunate. 

Their fondneſs or ambition too ali leads them to 
launch their offspring into a province for which they 
are incapacitated, and in which they will be under 
the neceſſity of either playing the knave, or of ſtarv- 
ing for want of employment. To have an anxious 
ſolicitude for the future felicity of their children is 
perhaps not ſo much a principle of duty, as an in- 
ſtinctive one emplanted in the breaſts of parents by 
the wiſe and benevolent author of nature. It is, as 
it were, a wiſh to perpetuate themſelves, and to con- 
tinue and extend their own happineſs. 

Now, as the comfort of their own remaining days 
will be materially affected by the condition of thoſe 
for whom they have been actively and thoughtfully 


employed, is it not evident that they ſhould be par- 


- ticularly eircumſpect in regulating the outſet of the 


objects ſo juſtly dear and intereſting to them? 
This prudent conduct will be the beſt proof they 


can give of parental tenderneſs, and it is the only ra- 


tional means of accompliſhing the end they have ſo. 
anxiouſly i in view. _ ety | 
Is the choice of a profeſſion a variety of circum- | 

| Kances will . to make the judicious parent 
| 7 Wh cautious, 
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cautious, and even ſlow in his determination. Among 
theſe may be numbered as the moſt prominent the 
genius, diſpoſition, and bodily qualities of the youth. 
If a boy appears to have a common plodding turn of 
mind, and no luminous ray ſtrikes out in him which 
points out clearly in what peculiar province he will 
ſhine, it would be the groſſeſt abſurdity to deſtine him 
to a ſituation where acuteneſs of intellect is the ne- 
ceſſary requiſite to make him figure with credit. Nor, 
| ſhould he be of a ſaturnine complexion would a. pro- 
feſſion requiring great livelineſs of manner and ac- 
tivity of ſpirit be exactly ſuitable. 

Point me out a lad quick in contrivances of mif- 
chief, hardy and fearleſs of danger, a ſchool- boy 
| Hero, dreaded, and yet eſteemed by his companions, 
thoughtleſs of his pocket-money, generous to thoſe 
who want his aſſiſtance, and regardleſs of the con- 
ſequences attending his truancy, or the negleC of his 
exerciſes, I ſhould have little fcruple in faying, 


« there is one who will, in all probability, ſhine n 


« ſome future day at the head of a regiment, or in 


„ the command of a fleet. Nature has endued him 


«© with a martial fpirit, and his country would be in- 
«« jured in the depreſſion of it. '' Now at that very 


time. it is likely the young hero is predetermined by _ | 


his wiſe father or terider mother to be a clergyman, 
under the fond hope of ſeeing him one day filling up 
with 


_— — —— — 
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with ka 0 the ſtall of a cathedral, and 
perhaps the epiſcopal throne. 

It is no reflection upon the religious -flablihment 
of this country, to ſay, that there are more inſtances 
of this perverſion to be found in it, than in any other 


- profeſſion among us. The right reverend prelates 


are not accountable for it ; as they receive theſe can- 


didates in the ſame manner as they do others, with 
teſtimonials from their colleges, and from three or 


four grave miniſters, with a proper qualification to 
the cure of ſouls in their reſpective dioceſes. | 
It it however a melancholy conſideration to ſee fo 


many eccleſiaſtics daſhing away in every (| pecies of diſ- 


fpation, and bringing more injury on the intereſts of 
_ religion than all the extravagance of the laity, and 


even all the oppoſition of infidelity put together, 


| Whence does this evil ariſe? Surely from the 
bringing up theſe youths to a profeſſion that requries 


men of amiable and mild diſpoſitions, lovers and pro- 
moters of peace, the exemplars as well as preachers 


of piety and virtue, active only in good works, and 


ſtudious alone to improve themſelves and others. 
a There are occupations which are appropriate en- 


tirely to perſons of a tender make and delicate con- 


ſtitution. How prepoſterous is it to ſee them filled 


up with men of an athletic ſize, and herculean 
the „„ ei 2, engl, 
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ſtrength, to whom common ſenſe points out clearly 
the molt laborious callings of ſociety! _ 

We ſhall not unfrequently meet with taylors, and 
even ſtay-makers, ſix foot high, who ſhould be wield- 
ing a ſledge hammer in a ſmith's To or engaged i in 
his majeſty's dock-yards, 

Again you will obſerve, and that too not ſeldom, 
men of diminutive ſize, and apparently of weak con- 
ſtitutions labouring for a ſcanty maintenance, in the 

heavieſt and moſt oppreſſive employments, who might 
have been comfortably, and certainly Our engaged 
at the /a/? or the needle. 
Both are injured eſſentially by this wrong applica- 
tion; for the dictates of nature hold out as much a 
ſedentary life to the one for the preſervation of their 
health, as an active employ to the _— for the ex- 
erciſe of their limbs. 15 | 1 

I have known ſome youths ſent to ſea as you would 
force a condemned criminal. to the place of execu- | 
tion, or a reſpited one to a tranſport that is to carry 
bim to Botany Bay; they have been. reſigned, 'it is 

true, but it was the reſignation: of deſpair, - Neceſ- 


ſity was upon them and they ſubmitted ; but the mo- | 


ment of compulſion . baniſhed from their breaſts all 
love of their parents. From an averſion to the. oc- 
cupation they were forced into, they never did any 
good in it either for themſelves or their employers, 
Their 
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Their improvement was confined chiefly to the vices 


which that profeſſion holds out in ſuch abundance ; 


and what could their friends urge againſt them, _—_ 
was not- anſwered by the W * their o 


minds? 8 


Aer ſhall have a Rock biaſs to a | ſeafaring | 


life, and his affectionate parents, particularly the mo- 


ther, will be inſtantly ſeized with a moſt fearful alarm 


at the idea of loſing their darling. They will there- 


fore court him with every fooliſh indulgence to repreſs 


rhe dangerous defire which he has imbibed ; and put 
| him apprentice to an occupation for which he has nei- 


ther ability nor inclination, and while he is ſerving at 


it, will humour all his vices to prevent his giving 
them the ſlip. Is it probable that the beloved ſtripling 


will do much good in one ſituation while his defires 
are to another? He will be liſtleſs in his employ- 


went, from the pleaſing expectation of one tay in- 


dulging his favourite purſuit, 
A principal part, if not, indeed, the Whole; ſuture 
condition of a man's fortune will turn upon the part 


adopted at his firſt ſetting out on the great theatre of 


life. There are occupations on it ſuitable to all, and 
in which every perſon may acquire both credit and 


| mo according to the propriety of his choice. 


But ſhould a wrong character be ſelected, the con- 
ſequence will be eaſily foreſeen by the ſagacious eye, _ 
| and 
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and the eventual diſappointment can never e 
wonder in the minds of any. 

Every parent, therefore, who feels an intereſt in 
the future lot of his offspring, who wiſhes to ſee in 
their proſperity and attachment, his own declining 
years marked with peace and pleaſure, who hopes to 
deſcend into the grave animated by the reflection of 
having fulfilled his duty, and comforted by the tender 
ſolicitations and prayers of his progeny, ſhould pay 
the ſtricteſt attention and aſſiduity to the important ar- 
ticle of chooſing for them proper ſituations in life, 


NUMBER XIII. 
Stemmata quid faciunt ? 


JuvENAL. 


HONOURABLE CHARACTERS TO BE FOUND 1N 
THE LOWER, AS WELL A8 IN THE HIGHER 
RANKS OF SOCIETY. 


| 1 was once aſſerted by that great moraliſt, and 
ſhrewd obſerver of men and manners, Dr. John- 
oy! in * of the ſuperiority of hereditary diſtinc- 

| tion 
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tion over that derived from opulence, that there i is jo 
generally a ſcoundreliſm about a low man *.” : 
Taking for granted that by a low man the doctor 
meant a man of low birth and education, and I can- 
not poſſibly be pleaſed with his peremptory aſſer- 
tion. There are meanneſſes, indeed, which will 
hang about all men, according to the eontractions 
and connections of their younger years. But this 
"ml apply equally as ſtrong againſt the children of 
rank, as thoſe who are contemptuouſly conſidered as 
ol a plebeian race, To ſuppoſe the contrary would 
be indeed to make the moſt - eminent virtues which 
"= intrinſic conſequence to human nature, to be in- 
herent in patrician dignity, and honour and integrity | 
to be merely hereditary. ; 
Nothing ſurely can be more pemicious than the 
propagation of ſuch unfavourable notions of human 
nature, as to place its moſt diſtinguiſhing advantages 
in the poſſeſſion of thoſe adventitious ornaments which 
are calculated only to raiſe the pride of the high-born. 
into a ſtill higher degree of preſumptuous arrogance 
than they already poſſeſs ; and to check the ſpirit of 
emulation in the minds of their humbler fellow. crea» 
tures. | 5 Jo 
| 155 | . 
2 Boſwelb's Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, p. 112 5 


To 
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Jo beſtow the odious term of ſcoundre] upon a man 
merely becauſe he has derived no caſual honours from 
his anceſtors, becauſe he is not poſſeſſed of a long 
muſty genealogical tree riſing from the body of a ba- 
ron created in days of yore, or perhaps from the me- 
retricious connexion of a prince of the blood with 
Eleanor Gwynne or ſome other ancient Cyprian 
dame of celebrity, is to make nature arbitrary, to 
create diſtinctions in blood, and of courſe to ſubject 
the inferior claſſes of mankind to a natural ſtate of 
dependence upon, if not ſlavery to the higher. 

Men are equal in their origin, in their nature, and 
in their paſſions, but they are not equal in their ſoci- 
al ſituations, neither can, nor ought they to be ſo for 
the general order and regular movement of the 
world. 5 

But while ſome perſons and in more elevated 
Places, occupying more conſpicuous notice, engaged 
in more dignified employments, and of conſequence 

are more highly honoured than others, yet no natural 
difference takes place thereby. Still are they but men, 
and corruption attaches itſelf fall as much to the one 
as to the other. Virtue dwells not with the higheſt 

more than with the lower part of mankind. Oftener, 

on the contrary, will ſhe be found in the lowly 
circles of life diffuſing real honours, and peace, and 
felicity. . een Le HR 


The 
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The manſion of opulence and high bah! is too fre · 
quently. the ſeat of pampered vice and injuſtice, while 
the niceſt ſenſe of honour ſhall. rigidly exert its in- 
| fluence in the obſcure babuation of humble birth and 


3 indigence. 


The: misfortune. is that the follics of the da 
ſhall be gilded and decorated with falſe epithets, and 
the other ſhall be expoſed to a-naked. contempt, when 
in fact the vices. of both are the ſame, What is call - 
ed ſcoundreliſm in the man of mean birth and ſtation, 
ſhall in the faſhionable be lightly ſtiled diſſipation and 
thoughtleſs extravagance. _ 

Engaged pretty much in obſereation upon, — 0 
| _ called; the lower ranks. of ſociety, I muſt: do them 
the juſlice to ſay that I have more frequently found 
therein hearts warmed by the genuine ſentiments of 
piety, minds animated by the pureſt ſenſibility, and 
directed by the nobleſt principles of honour, than 
Where a ſole claim ſeems ta be ſet up ta ile grantee 

part: of theſe qualities. N 
My eſteemed friend Axwurphus i is one of; thoſe: 
who, owes what he is, and enjoys, under Providence: 
ta his own: GR: induſtry and upright deal · 

ing. | 
Though ban ben in a op lows 8 of 
life, ever unacquainted witli: the arts of elegans refine- 
| ment and poliſhed manners, favoured with no. other 
LY education 
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education than what was barely ſufficient to enable. 
him to carry on his buſineſs, and ſurrounded by a va- 
riety of difficulties. originating from the want of for- 
tune and of friends, he ventured to ſet up in . for 
himſelf. 5 | 
Arnulphus had a deep ſenſe of alin 1 5 
and this kept him to a ſteady courſe of induſtry, ceco-. 
nomy and integrity. Plain and unadorned in his man- 
ners he yet found the means to pleaſe thoſe with whom 
he had any connexion. A native ſimplicity in his de- 
portment, an open phyſiognomical honeſty of counte- 
nance won upon every perſon with whom he was en- 
gaged. He never had recourſe to equivocation. to en- 
trap the confidence of any man, In all his concerns 
he had two objects in view, the approbation of God ? 
and the preſervation of his character. 
y purſuing a line of conduct like this he 1 
through a variety of fortunes, at length acquired an 

independent ſituation in liſe, and obtained a credit 
diffuſe and untarniſhed, far more honourable than 
that which is derived ſolely from high birth and eleva- 
tion of rank. 

His private manners „ abba. . 
ble and unsffected; his appearance, and that of his 


family, has invariably: been ſo unoſtentatious and yet 


thoroughly: accordant ta his circumſtances, that he 
has obtained an univerſal reſpect, infomuch that none 
; but 
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but the vain and the worthleſs are above being 20s 


. counted in the number of Arnulphus's friends. 


For my part J have conſidered, and I hope that I 
ſhall always conſider it as one of the principal bleſ- 
ſings and pleaſures of my life to be connected with 


this truly eſtimable character in the bonds of the cloſe 


eſt intimacy and friendſhip. | 1 
However greatly I may eſteem the company of 
thoſe highly diſtinguiſhed characters with whom I 
have the honour to have an occafional intercourſe, and 
the converſation of thoſe men of letters who favour 
me with their familiarity and acquaintance, yet with- 
out any intention of diſreſpect, I muſt preſume to 


ſay that the company and converſe of Sad are 


to me equally agreeable. we 
With him I can be free and unreſerved; and though 


he is far, indeed, from being verſant in the lore of 
antiquity, though he cannot engage in a ſcientific 


diſcourſe, nor has any pretenſions to a peculiar taſte 
for any branch of literature or the arts, or even to 
what is ſo very common in men of all ranks, a poli- 
tical ſagacity and comprehenſiveneſs of commercial 


_ underſtanding, much leſs to a knowledge of the polite 
world, —yet his obſervations, the produce of native 


good ſenſe and a ſound underſtanding upon men and 
be Aer ü e er me, in general, 
i e THE, 1 - muck ; 
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much more ſolid improvement, and genuine entertain- 


ment, than what I. meet with in tne circles of the 
genteel and the wiſe. In. the one there is a laboured 
attempt to catch admiration, to obtain applauſe at 
the expence of ſincerity; in the other there is a plain 
undiſguiſed declaration of the ſentiments of the heart, 
which convinces, e and inſtrudts. 

Nou, ſhould the unſupported aſſertion. of our great 
moraliſt direct any perſon's notions of, or behaviour 


to, ſuch. a character as that of Arnulphus? And yet 


I dare. believe, and maintain that TORY ſuch may be 
found in our iſland. 

The pride of birth and opulence may, „ 
ſwell into a ſcornful contempt at the induſtrious e- 
rector of his own fortune from the lowly and unpro- 
vided ſtate of obſcurity; but the liberal minded and 
intelligent obſerver of human life will yield a far 
greater ſhare of reſpe& to men of the character I 
have deſcribed, than to thoſe who have little or no- 
thing elſe to boaſt of than thoſe adventitious circum- 
ſtances which are the mere caprice of cuſtom and the 
* ſport of fortune and of time. 

Viewing the general number of reſpectable . | 
ages in the chronicles of England, we ſhall find, 1 
apprehend, that a very conſpicuous part of them were 
originally, of what is called, a low extraction: And 

2 F in 
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in every place where induſtry meets with that diſtinc- 
tion as to entitle men of commercial eminence to 
elevated ſituations in tho ſtate, there will induſtrious 
integrity be invariabh y TONE + the prime fource of ho- 
nour and of rank. 

The aſſertion, then, hi I have thus brought 
forwards for cenfure, muſt be conſidered as degrading 
of human nature, as. contrary to reaſon and experi- 
ence, and as highly unworthy of the truly venerable 

character who inconſiderately uttered it, whoſe own 

example was its beſt confutation, and whoſe works 

have been of the moſt ſignal ſervice to the intereſts of- 
morality, religion, and literature, and will ſtand a 
monument to the * honour of the Engliſh 

| character and WI.” 3 e 
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WINTER THE PROPER SEASON OF AMUSE- 


HE all-wiſe 8 of Nats hath created no- 

thing in vain, - Climates which would ſhudder 
us even in the deſcription only, afford a comfortable 
reſidence unto millions of our ſpecies, and furniſh 
them with delights which they would not, willingly, 
exchange for thoſe of the more, luxurious paris of the 
earth. 


And even with us that ſeaſon of the year r Which toes 


outward appearance, ſeems peculiarly cheerleſs, yet 
| does it poſſeſs ſome delights and conveniencies which 
Excite even our eager anticipation of the time which, 
| no brings them to us. | 
- . We look towards WINTER not merely with a pla- 
cid, but with an expectant eye, conſidering it as the 
ſeaſon of ne harmony and ſocial mirth. 


F 2 2 While 


as, 
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While, W the great director of all things 
employs the brumal quarter in making the neceſſary 
preparations for, the future harveſt of his bounty, he 
hath ſo ordered the matter for our eaſe and benefit 
that we ſhould ſtill have ſuch comforts as to enable us 
to paſs through: this, otherwiſe, diſmal ſeaſon with 
pleaſurable ſatisfaction to ourſelves and others. 

- Winter indeed may juſtly be termed the repoſing 
time of nature; and to her children that of amuſe- 
ment, in which reſpect it may certainly be conſidered 
as ſuperiorto thoſe which preceded it. The ſhortneſs | 
of the days and the inclemency of the atmoſphere, 
neceſſarily impel us to betake ourſelves to the fire · ſide 
for entertainment, and to mingle in thoſe amuſe- 
ments which ſociety, and the converſe of men alone 
can give. 5 

Hence the more e e dafſes of mortals hur- 
Ty. themſelves away from their country manſions, to 
the metropolis, where thoſe whoſe living chiefly con- 
. lifts in miniſtering to the pleaſure. of others, eagerly 
display the ſtores, which the receſs has enabled them 
to invent, and ſtrenuouſly exert their utmoſt endea- 
vours to render Winter m to len and lucra- 
tive to themſelves. 

The theatres now open their doors, as to it many 
| pleaſant retreats, wherein we may enter, and forget- 
ting, for a . the gloom « of nature, and what is, 

worſe 
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"worſe the gloom of our own minds, paſs agreeably 
and even profitably, a few hours,. having our hearts: 
ſoftened into a ſweet kind of melancholy, or melior- 
ated with lightſome mirth. Nor is the more peculiar 
Winter amuſement of card. playing without its advan- 
tages, although they arè neither equal in number or 
value to thoſe afforded by the Drama. 

It does, at leaſt, aſſociate the ſexes together, and 
contributes thereby towards giving an enlivening 2 * 
to the manners and converſation. 3 

This amuſement is, indeed, admirably adapted to 
abridge the tedious length, and to diſſipate the conſe- 
quent gloom of a Winter's evening, becauſe its faſ- 
cinating charms are ſuch, that the moſt ſplenetic mor- 
tals, when engaged in it, inſenſibly loſe their peeviſi- 
neſs, and unwittingly communicate to, while they 
only mean to receive pleaſure from their companions. 
It is moreover, if J may fo call it, an equalizing 
amuſement, as affording equal entertainment to al 
claſſes of perſons. The faſhionable man cannot en- 
joy more pleaſure in a run of good luck at whiſt,, 
quadrille, or piquet, than the vulgar peaſant in his 
cottage, or the cobler in his ſtall does over a game at | 


is put, one and thirty, or all- fours. 3 


And although the goddeſs of cheerfülneſi ſeems to 

reign ſolely, at this ſeaſon, . over the metropolis and 

er places where the great have ſheltered themſelves 
F 3 within 
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within the ſphere of her influence; yet are not the in- 
Habitants of the country abſolutely precluded from a 
ſhare of her ſmiles. | 1 
The amuſements of theſe, it muſt be allowed, are 
neceſſarily confined within a ſmaller circle, but though 
they are more ſimple, they are, therefore, the more 
innocent. They enter upon them with more pleaſure, 
and end them with more heartfelt ſatisfaction, than 
can be found i in the wiſe and ww range of diſſi- 
pation. 3 
What if they have not the ſupreme vleaſures of | 
theatrical entertainments, maſquerades, and large 
card-parties, yet have they more of friendly viſiting 
and cheerful though homely converſation, and conſe- 
quently more of ſocial mirth, and the beſt, becauſe 
heartfelt joy. In addition to all this let us place to 
their account of ſuperior advantages, the enjoyment 
of good bodily health, improved and ſtrengthened into 
robuſtneſs by continued exerciſe, and temperance, By 
this their Winter amuſements are tinctured with a 
ſtronger caſt of delight. than is to be found in the 
whole round of the faſhionable Inventions of plea- 
| fure, | | | 
At Chriſtmas the agents in. the country are 
the attendants of that hoſpitality which the ſeaſon 
calls for, and which the Chriſtian religion has enforc- 
| - | "6d 
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In the e harveſt the yeomanry gave their 
aſſiſtance to each other, to gather in the fruits of the 
earth. As ſoon as the crops of the one were ſecured, 
he and his domeſtics went cheerfully to aid their 
neighbour that he alſo might joyfully ling his“ * 
e yelt home, 

On the arrival of the facred feſtival „ 
of gratitude for the favours reciprocally given, crown 
the year, render the dreary ſeaſon comfortable, and 
ſtrengthen their alliances and their friendſhip; . 

Thus it is that while the different orders of men 

have their ſeveral amuſements, the general harmony 
and good of the ereation is conducted ſteadily. by him 
who ruleth over all and in all things ; and we lide- 
agreeably through a gloomy. but beneficial period, into 
the blooming ſpring of a new year,. when external 
Nature revives from her torpidity, and. cauſes the 
whole animal world to ſing aloud for joy. | | 
Jo me no truth appears ſtronger or more pleaſing: 
than. this, that in all the neceſſary revolutions of the; 
ſeaſons which. the Almighty hath ordained for the good 
of the world, it is He alſo who hath put it into the; 
hearts of men to give birth to ſuch- pleaſurable, inven-, 
tions as may render thoſe ſeaſon We an de- 


Greable. | 


Fs: 3 


a lovely object of art or nature, for fear it ſhould km- 
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The man who Ahall argue Alt them, ſhews 
thereby a contracted heart ;—it indicates that he is in- 


capable of receiving and enjoying, as he ſhould do, 


thoſe delights which were appointed to make his pil- 
grimage to a better world eaſy and pleaſant; and this 
naturally excites in his mind an uncharitable diſpoſi- 
tion againſt his more rational fellow-travellers, as well 
as harſh and unworthy ideas of that Being who is 
gcocl unto all his creatures, and whoſe tender mer- 
« cies are over all his works.“ 

Providence hath no more ordained chat ſucceſſion 
and variety of pleaſures, or permitted ſo many in- 
ventions of entertainment, in order to tantalize us by 
puniſhing our participation of them, than that we 
ſhould place our affections entirely upon them.— 
There is a happy medium here as well as in every thing 
elſe; but the. misfortune is that mankind are ever 


1 running into the Extremes, | »* 


Thus the poor miſguided chriſtian, with! his head 
full of the horrors denunciated againſt finners, ridicu- 


louſly turns away from all pleaſures, even from the 
natural ones which are kindly placed in his way, to 


refreſh him inc his journey; — ſhuts his ears againſt the 
captivating muſic of a rich toned voice or inftrument 
which would certainly have had no power of harmo- 
ny without divine ordination ;—dares not look upon 


dle 
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dle unlawful deſires in his ſoul; —tormetits his is Wy: 
and diſtracts his mind-perpetually through the dread : 
of loſing his everlaſting ſalvation. 

Unhappy man! as if 'God were the moſt cruel and 
wanton of beings, to create us with deſires, to pre- 
ſent us with bleſſings for their gratification, and then 
to puniſh ſeverely bur moderate indulgence! 

But while we tenderly pity perſons of this unhap-" 
py turn of thought, we cannot but view with indig- 
nation thoſe-of an oppoſite character. I nſtead of 
making uſe of pleaſure only as an occaſional relaxation 
from the grand aim and labour of life, it becomes 
| their ſole buſineſs, as though their days on earth were 

not numbered, nor the debility of old age ever to in- 
capacitate them for running round the circle of de- 
light. ; | 

Nothing, certainly, can be more truly pitiable than 
the fight of a human creature worn out in the fervice 
of vice, and carrying the remnants of all his former 


exceſſes both in his perſon and in his mind: devoid of 


any reflections except thoſe which ariſe from the ſenſe 
of diſappointment or from the pangs of remorſe ; 
having no fund of virtuous knowledge whereon his 
mind, now loſt to external pleaſures, can delight it- 
ſelf ; no acquaintance with religion to comfort him - 
under the aches and weakneſſes of his diſſolving tene 


˙ 2" 
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ment, or to expand his ſoul with the anticipation of 
future happineſs. 

In lieu of theſe, —corroding 3 rendering | 
him a burthen to himſelf and to thoſe around him; 
terror of ſou] on the leaſt thought, or ſuggeſtion, "" ap 
his approaching departure, bringing to his remem- 
brance, and to that of his friends, all his guilty ac- 


tions; theſe and an innumerable train of other diſ- 


treſſes never fail filling up the gs ſcene of a Liber- 


tine's wretched exiſtence. 


Happy then are they who live. under a 8 


ſenſe of the goodneſs of God, and of their relation ; | 
and duty to him; who gratefully. accept, and provi- 
dently enjoy thoſe pleaſures and. comforts which he 


hath affixed to their ſituations i 1n life without uſing 
any of his donations in ſuch a manner as to occaſion 


bitter reflections in the ſeaſon when memory wilt be 


reſorted to for conſolation, and conſcience- courted "" 


J LAY 


And till more 8 may we pronounce them if to 
a philanthropy of heart they add the power of dun 
good, and at a ſeaſon like this, when the hand of man 


as Elihu in Job elegantly expreſſes it, is ſealed up, 


they diffuſe a part of that bounty which the Almighty 


| hath given them unto their needy brethren, ſo that ; 
the cottages of the children of indigence, as well as 


the lofty manſions of opulence, may be filled, at this 
ſeaſon, 
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ſeaſon, with. comfort, and reſound with. the honeſt | 
and hearty, becauſe grateful j 0 


NUMBE N XV. 
Protinus exbincto ſubeunt mala cunctu pudore. 
ON THE PROSTITUTION OF LITERATURE: AND» 
THE ARTS TO THE PURPOSES OF W 


MONO * various evils from whencs, hs 
ceeds the general depravity of the age, ſo com- 
monly, and ſo juſtly the ſubject of complaint, the, 
continued and enereaſing publication of obſcene; hooks 
and prints ſtands eminently conſpicuqus, Wretch- 
edly executed as theſe productions uſually are, and, 
therefore, too deſpicable. to deſerve the notice of alt; i 
or criticiſm, yet as they operate in the moſt dangerous 
manner on the juvenile minds, and on thoſe whoſe 
attachment to virtue is unguarded by ſtrength of rea- 
ſoning and refinement of underſtanding, ſome obſer-, 
vations on them are juſt and expedient. ub 
The grand preſervative of a virtuous mind is mo- 
dſt. As; Jong as a perſon, acts under the influence, 
16 of 


* 
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of this principle, he will not become the prey of vi- 


cious inclination. Such, it muſt be allowed, is 
the myſterious cdnſtitution of human nature, and ſo. 
numerous are the avenues from right to wrong, that 
no perſon, let his reſolutions be as ſtrong as poſlible, 
and his caution be ſtrengthened by the completeſt diſ- 


cernment of the ſnares of temptation, can paſs 


through life without ſometimes deviating from the 

right way; but then there never fails a ſpeedy return 
to rectitude where modeſty holds any degree oſ eas 
over the mind. 

But ſhould impudence be leagued vicdcmberilicy, 
reformation can hardly be expected without even the 
miraculous interpoſition of Heaven, for though weak- 

"neſs may be ſtrengthened by a ſenſe of 885 _ 

_ dence is rarely ſubdued. 

To keep, therefore, the youth of both ſexes under 

me direction of Modeſty, muſt be of the higheſt im- 
portance to Society and every thing which tends in 
the remoteſt degree to leſſen the force of this princi- 
ple, or to throw ridicule- upon it, ſhould be —— 

with the utmoſt expedition and ſeverity, 

Now, permit me to enquire, hat can have a more 

_ pernicious influence on the minds of any, but of young 
perſons in particular, than immodeſt books and pic- 
tures 7— And yet, thanks to the activity with which 
our valuable latutes are — Weh alluring ob- 

jects 
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jects are * to the eye, in every part of the me- 
tropolis, and by conſequence are ſpread induſtriouſly 
throughout the whole kingdom, without any meaſures 
7 being taken, as far as I can find, to ſuppreſs them. 
We exult in the encreaſe of literary knowledge, and 
in the great improvement of the arts ; but with all 
the advantages which we derive from them, there are 
alſo evils attached to them which it becomes us to 
conſider and as far as lies in our power to remove. 
It may be doubted whether the rage for reading 
among the common claſſes of the people can be at all 
conſidered as a bleſſing ſince, it not unfrequently, 
makes them indolent, conceited, and aſſuming beyond 
| what their ſtate will warrant, and alſo inflames their 
paſſions, and renders them ſervile imitators of the 
vices of the great. BE 7 * 
Unable to comprehend the reaſonings, or to diſcern 
the beauties of ſuch works as have been compoſed to 
advance the intereſts of ſound knowledge and active 
virtue, they reſort for their amuſement, to ſuch as are 
addreſſed to the fancy, and Wat 1 falſe repreſenta. 
tions of human life. 
| Hence are Novels and Romances as eaperly ſought 
after by the vulgar, as by their ſuperiors, and un- 
doubtedly they have full as much influence in enlarg- 
ing the minds of the one as the other. 


Certainly 
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Certainly in the peruſal of theſe productions, 
wherein love and luſt are made ſynonymous terms, 
adultery genera'ly proves the neceſſary conſequence of | 
matrimony, undutifulneſs to parents, ſuicide, duel- 
ing, &c. &c. are recommended to the practice of all 
their gentle readers, from honourable and right ho- 
nourable examples, the youthful and ſimple mind muſt, . 
indeed, be amazingly edified ! 

There are, it is true, ſome moſt excellent moral 5 
pieces in the ſhape of romance in our own language, 
but the miſchief is that where there is one of this de- 
ſcription, there are twenty of the contrary, and the 
little benefit derived from reading this ſhall be all de- 
ſtroyed by the effect of the others. = 

Perhaps no publications have contributed more : to | 
| the general ſtock of khowledge, and the i improve- 
ment of the uſeful arts than the Monthly Magazines, 
and yet has this mode of publihing been made as ſuc- = 
ceſsful a-mean for the propagation of infidelity, im- 
morality, and profanenieſs, _ We: may ſee, « even now, 


3 


religion and decency, without a ſingle ſtep being taken 
to put a ſtop to an evil that threatens ſuch ſerious con- 

4 ne, to the national morality. 5 
And as if vice had entirely HEN to be i famous, 
no ſooner does'n divorce take place, but we have i im- 
mediately the trial from the preſs, containing all the 
| modeſt 
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modeſt minutiæ of examination and depoſition, with 
a wretched engraving repreſenting the molt intereſting 
ſcene. deſcribed in the narrative, in order, no doubt, 
chat adultery may entirely loſe its odium, and become 
| faſhionable among all ranks of people. 
From fo ſhameful an abuſe of the liberty of the 
preſs to the purpoſes of debauchery,. let us turn our 
attention for a moment to the like proſtitution of the 
fine arts, 

Whether theſe arts have e ever bel of any very 9 
ſential benefit to mankind, may, perhaps, be a queſ- 
tion not eaſily ſolved ; but let that be as it may we 
have grounds enough 0 complain of their evil appli- 


cation. 


The ingenious hands of the ſculptour, the painter, 
and the engraver, are too often engaged in injuring the 
cauſe of virtue ; and ſome of their moſt admired pro- 
ductions while they raiſe our admiration and pleaſe 
our fancy, create ideas incompatible with ſtrict mo- 
rality.— I would only aſk any man of common 

ſenſe whether he would patiently endure that his wife 
b or daughters ſhould be pourtrayed in ſuch looſe atti- 
tuves and half naked appearances, as the female fi- 


gures in our beſt engravings are uſually repreſented 
in? If he ſhould reply in the negative, I would fur- 
ther enquire why. he permits ſuch repreſentations to 
grace the moſt frequented apartments in his houſe, as 
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are calculated only tÞ inſtil ideas into the 'youthful 
mind of the moſt pernicious tendency ? ' 

I know a gentleman whoſe taſte for the fine arts is 
exquiſite, and his collection of paintings of courſe 
valuable. I have not unfrequently had the opportu- 
nity of making one in a groupe of obſervers and ad- 
mirers of his muſæum. But it has affected me very 
often with concern to hear him dwelling in terms of 
nice deſcription and ſtrong admiration on the graceful 
turn, attitude, and proportion of a- Venus, and other 
human figures where nudity has been the leaſt im- 
propriety. It matters not to the connoifſeur who his 
ſpectators are, young and old, of either ſex are to him 
exactly the ſame; ſo that his obſervations ſometimes 
decaſion much viſible merriment to the wanton, und. 
confuſion to the modeſt obſervers. 

Many, probably, will regard me as a gloomy f mor- 
tal, whoſe jaundiced optics view every thing my 
Falfe Uglit. But let what will be thought of this pa- 
per, a conſciouſneſs'of truth, and a regard to the in- 
teteſts of virtue and decency, animated my breaſt, 
and were the only tnotives for tny expoſing and ani- 
madverting on evils that are glaring, and, what is 
worſe, appear to be encreaſing, 

Can any one fay that this is not an age piety 
marked by groſs licentiouſneſs among our youth ? 
The fact is evident beyond the ſhadow of a doubt 
122 | by 
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by the ſwarms of proſtitutes that infeſt our ſtreets, and 
ſome of them, I ſhudder to ſay it, but * arrived at: 
puberty. | 
Should not then every b be taken to preſerve | 
the riſing generation, at leaſt, from the immoral con- 
tagion? And if immodeſt books and prints have but 
even a remote tendency to debauch the morals of 
youth, and to confirm the vicious in their wretched 
courſe, ought not the Legiſlature, or the Executive 
Government actively to exert itſelf in theiſuppreſſion 
of them, and in the puniſhment of their publiſhers? 
Perhaps I may be deemed too ſevere upon a body of 
men who live by publiſhing ſuch works; but ſurely if 
we are to conſider them as entitled to connivance on 
this account, by the ſame rule gaming-houſes, brothels» 
and all other ſeminaries of vice, will have a Juſt claim 
to the favour of the ſtate. The good of the whole, 
however, is of more conſequence than the private 
emolument of a few; and, therefore, every ſtep ſhould. 
be taken to preferve the virtue of individuals from 
corruption, as the only means to Preferre the public 
body from final ruin, 
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RE FLECTIONS ON Naw: ma- Dr. 


IHE entrance e upon a new year never fails open- 
ing. to. the thinking mind, a large ſcene of re- 
i troſj pective and proſpective contemplation. 
We look back with ſilent wonder, and even ſome- 
what of A. melancholy concern on the various muta- 
tions, public: and private, which haye diſtinguiſhed the 
preceding annual circle of time. _ 

1n the quick ſucceſſion and cumlicacd variety of 
political occurrences we. beſtowed but few, if any; ſe- 
rious reflections on particular incidents; but. now, 
when we review them in their regular order,. as com- 
5 poſing part of the hiſtory of the laſt year, and our eye 
is undazzled by the pomp of deſcription, and the glare 
of ſudden prejudice, we weigh their cauſes in an even 
ballance, and mark their effects with more i 
and ſcrutinizing minds. 


* 


| Many 
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Many circumſtances have turned out important 
uhich we thought too inſignificant to merit much of 
our attention, and which, in a little while, were en- 
tirely vaniſhed from our remembrance by what we 
conſidered as the more important events that ſucceeded 
them. Now, when ſeated in a calm ſituation, en- 
joying no other pleaſure from the paſt tranſactions of 
the world but what ariſes from contemplation, and 
the temporary miſts of prejudice being removed from 

our ſight, we obſerve thoſe very trivial circumſtances 
in active exerciſe. producing effects that either have 

influenced ſome of thoſe momentous events which ex- 
cited our cloſe obſervation, or will materially diſtin- 

guiſh the year before us. We begin to feel ourſelves 
intereſted in things we depiſed, and look for the events 


which will reſult from them with an anxious ſolici- 


"2 | x 
The 4 or ch af a great man, v the change 


of a miniſtry, or the intriguing inſolence of a factious 
| 9 


: 
* It ought to. be mentioned here that theſe refleRtions were 
committed to paper on the firſt day of the year 1789 when the 
nation was in a ſtate of the moſt anxious ſuſpenſe on the criſis 
of our beloved Monarch's illneſs. The political occurrences 
which diſtinguiſhed that circumſtance. I ſhall not here re- 
mark upon ; ſuffice it to obſerve that the characters of ſome 
cConſpicuous perſonages received an eternal ſtain by their con- 
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junto ambitious of power, may, intrinſically be mat- 
ters of little moment; but when we reflect that even 


leſſer circumſtances than thefe have occaſioned revo- 
Jutions in empires which have ended in their total 
deſtruction, we ſhall watch with an eagle- eye, in all 
the impatience of intereſted obſervation, the minuteſt 
contingent effects that ſhall iſſue from any o one of ſuch 
W cireutnſtances, , | 

But though the various conſiderable additions which 
FE been made to the chronology of remarkable : 
events juſtly merit our attentive conſideration, as tend- 
ing to enrich our minds with enlarged and magnificent 
ideas of his power, and Providence «whoſe kingdom. 


4 ruleth'-over all; —yet it is by carefully re- tracing 


the ſhort and particular path which we oürſelves have 
trod, that we fhall gain fuch a ſtock of intereſting. 
knowledge, as, when united with virtue improved by 
experience, will ſupport our ſpirits, animate our hearts, 
and crown us with honour, np the remaining | 


tages of life. 


When labouring up the ſide of ſome lofty nil, our 
eye is principally bent towards the ſummit where we 
deſire to de, we which means we take but a be flight 


dust on "the PET , N the manly Redfaſines of others 
will fully ſerve to atone for any political errors which they may 
have fince committed, 


obſervation 
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obſervation of the various beauties and precipices that 
ke ſcattered around us; but no ſooner are we arrived 
at the place of our deſtination than we ſurvey every 
part of the ſcene over which we have travelled ; the 
imagination ſhudders; at a number of dangerous places 
-which we eſcaped Without notice, and we feel a ſelf- 
accuſation at our negligence in not having obſerved 
minutely many delightful ſpots where we might have 
agreeably refreſhed and entertained ourſelv es. 
There are ſcarcely any thinking perſons but make 
ſimilar obſervations at this ſeaſon, on the changes and c 
chances which have diverſified their particular | phere of _ 
action during the laſt twelve months; but it is to be | 
lamented that the number is very few who make theſe. 
reflections of experience the ſource of | improvement! 
in the rule of future conduct. 
It is indeed too commonly the cafe that every year 
ends as, the former, filled with the ſad fragments. of 
broken reſolutions, . and with: innumerable vacuities of 
time wherein we have neglected. to do good i to 
ourſelves or others. 
= - the firſt moments of e at . com- 
mencement of a new year, theſe diſagreeable appear 
ances caſt a ſudden gloom upon our ſpirits; and we 
feel a temporary pang of remorſe, which brings forth, 
for our preſent eaſe and ſatisfaction, ſtrong purpoſes of 
amendment ; but no ſooner do we again actively en- 


gage 


. WD . 


gage in the cares, the buſtle, and the pleaſures around 
us, than the ſcene behind us cloſes; our reflect ions are 
buried under preſent labours and engagements; the 
reſolutions with which we buoyed up our minds grow 


falls beneath the influence of ſome tranſient tempta- 
of ſucceſſion; we become reduced to our former ſtate 


ſummit that opens into a new one, review the number 
of our miſpent years once more enlarged, 


more poignantly diſtreſſing than this deplorable weak- 
neſs of human nature. And, therefore, by inveſti- 
| eating its cauſe we may perhaps do ſome good to 
1 . thoſe who feel their debility, and are more the ſlaves 
I of vice from cuſtom, than from inclination. — The * 
oreat misfortune then lies here, that when a man has 
been for a conſiderable time enamoured of the me- 
retricious charms of a vicious courſe, he cannot ſud- 
denly diſengage himſelf from it, becauſe his ſtrongeſt 


©: bs ſufficiently alarmed of his danger, Io as to reſolve 
directly on recovering his liberty; inſtead of coolly 
forming a previous plan of operations, and acting in 


pas og which rouſes his paſſions, and the firſt temp- 


tation. 
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flagged, and when one, even the leaſt of them, 
tion, the diſſolution of the whole follows in a rapidity 


of imperfection, — end the year as uſual, and from the 


To the mind of ſenſibility there can be nothing 


paſſſons prove his firmeſt chains; ſhould he, however, 


_ a'reguſar manner accordingly, he raſhly makes one 


| 
: 
: 
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a ſlave, and that too greater than he was before. 


There are many perſons poſſeſſed of excellent un⸗ 5 
derſtandings and good diſpoſitions, who go on to the 
very end of their days in this alternate courſe of vice 


and repentance. And if they are preſſed ſeriouſly, in 


a cool moment upon the folly and danger of their con- 


duct, they will readily plead guilty to the charge ; yet 
in extenuation of themſelves they will endeavour to 


throw the blame on the conſtitution of human na- 
ture, the paſſions of which are ſo combined, and 
powerful as to render them incapable of ſtanding firm 
againſt the force of ſo many temptations as are ſcat- 


tered over the road of life. Others will find a refuge 


for their excuſe in the peculiarity of their ſituations, 
the nature of their employments, the gaiety of their 


connections, or in the habits to which, from their 


youtl up, they have been accuſtomed. 


But all theſe apologies are Vain. They are un: ais 
factory to ſteady reaſon. One man may, indeed, 


have greater propenſities to folly than another, ariſing 


from different cauſes, and aſſiſted by peculiar circum- 
ſtances, but this only ſerves to prove ſtill ſtronger the * 
neceſſity of firm principle, and the exerciſe of virtu- 


ous judgement. He who has the greateſt temptations. 


will reap the greateſt ſatisfaction from having reſiſted 
them. IL. 


*, conquer vice is the moſt — victory, 
* and 


1 19 
tation they meet with, ſubdbcs him, he again ſinks 
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| and the more the difficulties are that attend i it, the more 
5 lluſtrious is the ſucceſs. 
| This evil is not ſo rooted i in 1 nature, as to be 
proof againſt every attempt to eradicate it. Indeed 
if we violently endeavour to pluck. it up by the roots, 
ſo far from ſucceeding, we ſhall only have the mor- 
tification of feeling more ſenſibly, the force which we 
| have ſuffered it to gain upon us, —Still, there isa cer- 
tain method of extricating ourſel ves from / the flaviſh 
yoke of vice, under what appearance ſoever \it may 
have captivated us, and that is in the firſt. moment 
of awakened reaſon, to conduct ourſelves with the ut- 
moſt circumſpection. After having deliberately ſur- 
veyed our chain, and diſcovered its weakeſt link, let 
us break it, and ſo proceed,onwards till we have con- 
quered thoſe of the greateſt force. 

In other words, and to drop metaphor, we are firſt 
to get rid of that bad habit which ſits lighteſt upon 
us ; then engage with another, and ſo on in a gra- 
f dual ſeries, till we are reſtored to the active uſe of 
our rational faculties, and to the poſſeſſion of a good, 
conſcience. This, it is true, mult. be-the work of 
time; but if carried into execution the iſſue cannot 

"ail of being both happy and honourable. | 
It has often been obſerved, and the truth of it is 
inconteſtible, that no man ever falls ſuddenly into the. 
depths. of wickedneſs, We become pleaſed with one 
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ſinful pleaſure, and after getting familiar with that 
we venture farther, and fo on till the way of inno- 
cence and the __—_ of n are loſt entirely to our 
view. „ 
And as we fell 85 muſt we endeavour to riſe, by 
conquering, gradually, our evil habits, and obtaining 
' thoſe of the oppoſite deſcription. A blind man never 
attempts to haſten his journey by running, as ſenſible  - 
that his precipitancy would only endanger his life; 
but he prudently walks with a flow pace, feeling the 
objects before him with his ſtaff, to avoid misfor- 
tune, and thereby, arrives ſafely, . late, at the 8 
place of his deſtination. 7 = 
Let this be a leſſon of craic; to erring man, 
We ſhould thus endeavour to regain virtue and hap- 
pineſs; reſolve with firmneſs and then proceed with 
prudence ; and ſhould any dangerous temptation en- 
counter us, knowing our weaknels by ſad experience, 
inſtead of meeting it with an affectation of bravery, 
we ſhould try to avoid it, and turn our attention | 
upon things of an oppoſite nature. 575 
At a ſeaſon then like the preſent, when ſerious © 
reflection upon the paſt . prompts us to look forwards - 
upon the future, we ſhould determine once more, on 
Fair the path which leads to mental felicity. „„ 
Another year is added to the inſignificant number 1 
Which s Ae as the period of our earthly exiſ- 
.G a a tence 
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tence. During the trifling ſpace that is paſt we muſt, 
undoubtedly, have experienced many ſevere diſap- 
pointments, and thoſe, perhaps, in ſome of our moſt 
favourite : proſpects and deſigns.— Probably we have 
dropped the tears of genuine grief on the graves of 
ſome of our moſt beloved friends; or have ſcen others 
of our fellow mortals taken off from the ſtage of life, 
upon. whom our chief hopes of ſupport and prefer- 
ment depended. 

In, ſhort, no one can look back upon the preced- 8 
ing year without obſerving, in his own concerns, 
and thoſe of the world around, the vanity of human 
life. Neither will any venture to deny that he hath 
added very conſiderably in that ſhort period to the 
meaſure of his iniquities. It were happy if theſe re- 
flections prompted us to look more ſeriouſly into the 

future, and accompanied us ones every portion of 
the year before us. 

As it is uncertain whether we ſhall be carinitted to 
fee the cloſe of the year, that is now begun, let the 
time paſt be ſufficient to have walked in, the way of 
vice, The clouds of thick darkneſs may fuddenly riſe, 
and the. direful tempeſt may hurry us. away in the 


a a midſt of all our guilt into the world unknown. 


Say not, that theſe truths are too gloomy for this 
pin ſeaſon ; that they are calculated to throw , 
A dnp upos the Vidi, and to prevent us from par- 
taking 
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taking of thoſe comforts which the all-wife donour of 
every good and perfect gift hath beſtowed upon us, to 
enable us to paſs through with comfort, a ſeaſon 
which would otherwiſe be cheerleſs. | 
Virtue and pleafure are not inimical to each other; 
but where they are united, the pureſt j Joy abounds, 
the joy of innocence, that ſpecies of joy which no 
libertine knows any thing of, bt from his want of 
it. Now can it be diſmal to conteroplate virtue, to 
avoid remorſe, to enjoy content, and to view future 
happineſs with pleaſing expectation? Here only, on 
the contrary is light, and peace, and bliſs, and joy. 
Shortly both the writer and the reader of this paper 
| ſhall be alike laid low in the undiſtinguiſhing duſt, 
while the disfranchiſed ſpirit ſhall be entered on that 
world where nor years, nor. ſeaſons, nor other changes 
| ſhall be known any more at all. 
Then will virtue and vice be the only diſtinctions 
to characterize the inhabitants of eternity. Does it. 
not then highly behove us to ſecure that peace of con- 
ſcience which will alone render us happy in the eter- 
nal world? Let the anſwer. to this momentous: queſ- P | 
tion be a ſilent reſolution to engage actively in the 
ſtudy of ourſelves, and to improve the fragment of 
time that lies before us, as becomes the heirs of 1 im- 
mortality. | 
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ON GOOD-NATURE. 


N inſtance of the abuſe of words in the Engliſh 
language occurs more frequently than the miſ- 
E of the term GOOD-NATURE. 5 

I have oftentimes had occaſion to remark, that two 

| perſons of totally oppoſite diſpoſitions, have notwith- 
ſtanding been characterized by their ns. mee; com- 
pan ions as very good-natured men. 

The man of a phlegmatic temper, wirhout a ſingle 
ſpark of real generoſity in his compoſition, provided 
he is a paſſive, inoffenſive, half-ſleepy kind of animal, 
ſhall generally bear the name of a quiet god. nature 
man; while another of an iraſcible, gunpowder con- 
ſtitution, quickly enflamed into acts of outrageous 
violence by the ſlighteſt ſpark of oppoſition, is eſteem- 
ed by his friends as a good-natured man in the main, 
and, if you do not provoke him, as one chat is very 


. to 15 ee 
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1ᷓk17 a perſon gives himſelf up to a ſottiſh, indolent- 
Hhaabit of life, and ſuffers his affairs to run to ruin for 


want of proper attention and activity on his part, he 
is only pitied as an idle good-natured fellow, who is 
nobody's enemy but his own. * 
The libertine who breaks the ties of friendlhip, ho- 
nour, and hoſpitality; by robbing his friend of the 
wife of his boſom, or ruins the darling child of his: 
love and the fond pillar of his hopes, ſhall, inſtead of 
being branded with infamy, and pointed at as a mon- 
ſter of villainy and ingratitude, be only en an ex- 
travagant good-natured rake, | 
And the duelliſt, who in a paroxyſm of falle ho- 
© * runs his moſt intimate acquaintance through 
the heart, or deliberately ſhoots him through the head, 
reducing thereby a whole family. to ruin, and plunges 
an unprepared ſoul into inextricable miſery, ſhall have 
friends, on his trial, to give him a- moſt excellent 
character, for the humanity of his diſpoſition and the 
bo gentleneſs of his manners; and afterwards paſs un- 
concernedly and honourably through the world, with 
the name of a brave and good- natured man. 
But the appellation is mere commonly, in its per⸗ 
verſion, appropriated to thoſe perſons who have re- 


duced themſelves by diſſipation to a ſtate of "indigence 
and dependence, | 


G3 | | The 
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The oy lift of names which daily ornaments our 


newſpapers, under the title of bankrupts is 1 pra t 

made up of men of this deſcription. 

No ſooner is a young man entered on the poſſeſſion 
of his fortune, or a genteel buſineſs, but he is imme- 

 Giately ſurrounded by a number of grod-natured fel- 


lows eager to initiate him into their honourable order, 


and to make their market of, that they may after- 
_ wards have the pleaſure of laughing at his weakneſs ; 


and when his ruin is perceivable, or is entirely com- 
Pleted, the obfervation of theſe harpies is that he has 


been too good. nalured, while the wiſe and virtuous 
obſerver, will condemn the one as a fool and the 
4 other a as knaves. 


 Laudatur ab his, culpatur ab illis 


"Thus have imbecility of third, and depraviy of 


heart, with the conſent of ſilly cuſtom, monopolized 
a term which ſhould have been confined to thoſe who 
live within the bounds of ſtrict ſenſe and i integrity, 
The great Lord Chancellor Clarendon in a fpeech 
made in the Houſe of Lords in the year 1660 made 


this memorable obſervation on the character of the 
- Engliſh, That Goo0D-NATURE was a virtue fo pe- 


« culiar to us, and ſo appropriated by Almighty God 


. unto this nation, that it can be tranſlated into no 
Land 2 other 


g 
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« other language, and Sy nen by any other | 


ar * 


66 people.” | 
This is certainly A very Hons and bold Shins 


tion. It is, however, a character which the hiſtory 
of this country, and a cloſe obſervation of its inha- 
bitants will ſufficiently bear out. And yet notwith- 
ſtanding all this, there are ſo many perverſions of the 
term among us, as applied to individuals, that ſome 
degree of confidence in our claim to this honourable 
quality wil] be abated. | 
The man who ruins himſelf by folly is cently a 
weak, and he who does ſo by exceſs of craft is a diſ- 

honeſt man, but neither of them can juſtly be termed” 
good. natured; ſince their own reaſon, if conſulted, . 


muſt have told them that the bent of. their conduct: 


lay towards misfortune and fraud. 

If a man treats me with extravagant civility, ay? 
| ſtretches beyond prudence to oblige me, I have 
grounds to queſtion the rectitude of his motives for ſo 
doing; and though a ſuperficial judgment may pro- 
5 nounce them to be Vriendſbip, and good. nature, yet con- 
ſiderate reflection will inſorm me that it proceeds 
from a proud deſtre to be counted my ſuperiour, or 

that it is an intereſted deſign to entrap my confidence, | 
and. certainly i is an abſurd Foy of injuſtice to his- 
creditors, | | 8 


„ He  - 
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| He who treats ethers n foals of ſplendour, with- 


4 out deing in a ſtate of independence, muſt have a very 


bad heart, let the complaiſance of his acquaintance 
dub him with what titles they may, for it is impoſſi- 
ble that ſuch extravagance can be ſupported but at 
| the expence of the more induſtrious part of the com- 
munity, with whom he has any connections; and he 
' who does ſo upon the ſtrength of his fortune only to 
gain admiration is a vain fool, who has neither a juſt. 
ſenſe of genuine fame, nor the abilities to obtain it. 
Favours ſhewn to others are not the effects of good- 


nature, unleſs the principles from whence they pro- 


| ceed are pure and diſintereſted.— Now the man who S 


lives in a ſtate of thoughtleſs extravagance, whether 


he can or cannot afford it, is only actuated by a. ri- 
diculous love of ſingularity and diſtinction; and all 
his generollty i in entertaining his companions ſo ſplen- 
didly is merely to diſplay his own greatneſs, to ſhew | 
what he is capable of, or what he would be thought 
| to be, to outvie his neighbours, and principally to 
procure a large ſhare of the incenſe of flattery, from 
the abject wretches whom his bounty feeds. 
Real good. nature, on the contrary, is compounded : 
-of an exact proportion of philanthropy and juſtice ; - 
the one diſpoſes the perſon animated by it, to do good 
to all men oe: their ſakes * the other point out | 
the | 


a 
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the proper objects of aſſiſtance, and the beſt means of , 
_ adminiſtering it. . 


Gentleneſs and affability enter into 105 the * 
tion of this excellent quality, but the whole is regulated 
by the ſtricteſt integrity and prudence; ſo that he 
who is deficient in either of theſe particulars; how- 
ever diſtinguiſhed he may be for occaſional acts of ca- 


pricious generoſity, or extravagance, cannot be con- 


ſidered as a good-natu red man. | 
There are ſome who cannot bear the Gght of an 

execution, the - cataſtrophe of a deep. tragedy, the 

ſlaughtering of a lamb, or even the relation of a me- 


. lancholy ſtory, without evidencing an extraordinary 


commotion of the animal ſpirits. This ſenſibility of 
the nerves ſhall be adduced by them, as the ſtrongeſt 


proof of their being exceſſi vely good natured. But 
this oftentimes proceeds from a weak nature, and not 
from a beneficent diſpoſition; for many ſuch perſons : 
are obſerved to be deficient enough in fulfilling thoſe 
poſitive duties which are called for by all the Prog 5 
of humanity and religion. 


| Inſtead, then, of admiring people of this caſt as 
examples of perfect good-nature, I ſhould be inclined 
to ſuſpe& them of not having ſufficient fortitude to 


| ſuppart an uniformity of virtuous conduct; ſince he 
ho could ſuffer juſtice to give way to an abſurd af- 
fectation of tenderneſs, would as eaſily fall before a 


. | tempta- a 


Ss 
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£5 
temptation to a vicious ion. Beſides, this kind of 


compaſſion is very commonly the effect of mere ſur- 


prize, and it would be gradually leſſened or totally 


deſtroyed, in proportion as ſuch ſcenes and circum- 
ſtances became familiar, 


* 


I have been acquainted with men whoſe trade has | 


been blood, and whoſe profeſſion has called them to 
the contemplation of ſcenes enough to ſhock a heart 


not accouſtomed to them, and yet thefe very men - 


have been perfectly gentle, benevolent, and truly good- 


natured. On the other hand I have known men whoſe 


| profeſſion has been of a delicate caſt, calling from 
their profeſſors amiable and pacific manners, a con- 
deſcending deportment, and a tender and benevolent 


conduct, and yet they have been moroſe, auſtere, un- 


feeling, and brutiſh,—The made of the heart, there- 


fore, depends not upon external circumſtances, but 


on the uſe of reaſon in reſtraining, enlarging, and cul- 

tivating the graces of the ſoul. 

A man, as was faid before, may be profuſely ge- 
nerous from a principle of oſtentatious pride; but he 

who is generous from motives of genuine, unaffected 


goodneſs, will ſearch out for proper objeRts of his 


- bounty, and on them he will be careful to 1 it 
unnoticed by the world. 
Jo be properly ee we muſt bb ſtrictly 


and uniformly Juſt ; and, therefore, | be only is the 


0 | OS 2 
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* 


2 * - 4 4 < * 
8 


= good-natured and generous man who invariably -con= _. - 
. ducts himſelf by the golden line of the goſpel: Mput- 
19 ſeever ye would that 1 men . do unto ou, de ye even 
fe unto them. 
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ON. TRE FOLLY or SWEARING. 541 A. 
. ; | i REL 
EW evil habits are of more pernicious. conſe- 
quence, and none is got rid of with more diffi» _ 
culty, than the. very odious and fooliſh, practioe of C 
profane curſing and ſwearing. | 
It cannot be expected that the force of 285 ids 
ciples ſhould retain a ſtrong degree of influence on the 
mind of any one who is accuſtomed, upon every tivi - 
> al occaſion, and, it may be, without any occaſion: at 
all, to flight the precepts and the © ch of the Su. 
one Being: e "IT 8 


| . G 6 8 When 


„„ 
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reverential reſpe& for the adorable author of our ex- 6 


2 


No XVIIL. 
When we + bs to loſe, in the ſugkteſt . 


2 iſtence, and concern for the events of the future world, 


- It is then that the deviating and broad path lies before 
our vagrant ſteps, and the full career of vice will : 
ſpeedily follow. As ſoon as the ſpirit of levity is - 
indulged, and we can bring the moſt ſacred epithets 


our fooliſh, and perhaps fallacious diſcourſe, or to give 
a more poignant force to our little reſentments, the 


4 from the conſideration of duty towards the omnipo- 


„ 0 N eln 
* 3 tals 
\ #-* * + 
Wan” 
a ” . o 


a 


into our trifling converſation, by way of embelliſhing 


dethronization of conſcience is prepared, and the gene- 


ral influence of infidelity and immorality has begun to 
deſtroy manly ident, and every honourable prin- 


ciple. 
When the habit * 8 its full 6 over 


any perſon, all regard for the doctrines or precepts of 
religion will be merely caſual. Such an one may, 
indeed, ſteer clear from thoſe offences which attract a 


general deteſtation. But why does he this ? It is not 


tent governor of the univerſe who. hath prohibited 


- thoſe offences, but from the apprehenſion of loſing 


his good name in the world, and of drawing upon 
himſelf the puniſhment inflited upon ſuch offenders, 


For the preſervation of ſociety. Were the practice of 
profaning the name and attributes of the Deity as 


e l and as * condemned by human 


. . n, | 


— * 
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legiſlation, as fone crimes not more flagrant now are, 
we ſhould, in that caſe, ſee men more cautious over 


their language, and more ſerious and becoming in their 


deportment. In their mirthful moments they would 
be reſtrained from licentious diſcourſe for fear of giv- 
ing offence, as they are now from ſuch diſloyal ex- 
preſſions as juſtly attract the notice and ſentence of an 
active government, 8 
Why are the perſon, name, and 8 of the | 
King of Great Britain treated with reſpe& in con- 
vivial aſſemblies, amid even the extravagance of mirth 
and intemperance? It is becauſe the laws have hedged 
his character around with thoſe ſtrong barriers of de- 
fence that whoever violates them becomes amenable 
to the exacteſt ſerutiny of the laws; and, beſides, 
good ſubjects would feel the livelieſt indignation at 
the wretch who ſhould exerciſe his virulent tongue at 
the expence-of majeſty. 
And yet the perſon, the names, and me attributes 
of the King of Kings, before whom all the pomp, 
. authority, and ſplendour of earthly majeſty, are more 
contemptible than the glittering of the morning dew, 
| ſhall be ſportively treated in every cheerful converſa- 
tion, and horridly blaſphemed in every heated argue 
ment, without cenſure, and without even obſervation. 
I. can ſcarcely think that the man who indulges 
himſelf in the habit- of common ſwearing can have 
| any”; 
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any conſcientious conception of thoſe ob'igatory oaths 
which the ſafety of ſociety, in the preſent corrupted 
| ſtate of human nature has rendered neceſſary. His | 
/ avoidance of perjury ari ſes not from the fear of offend- 
ing the Almighty Being in whoſe name he has been 
bound, or from a nice ſenſe of Juſtice, but is the re- 


* fult of circumſtances from which he can derive no 


merit. His credit in the eyes of men, and of courſe. 
his temporal welfare and proſperity, render his ob- 
ſervance of the oaths which he has taken, an article of 
abfolute indiſpenſibility. Added to this the Law lays 
its ſtrongeſt talons moſt juſtly upon the wanton viola- 
ter of legal oaths. Here then, only, is the circle 
which reſtrains him from guilt. But God is out of 
the queſtion. As to the idea of giving offence to the 
laws of eternal juſtice, and incurring the wrath of 
their divine original, it is in his mind, at the moſt 
but a vague conſideration, which convenience, plea- 
fure, or revenge, would ſoon obliterate. . 
Religioully conſidered, the practice of profane 
ſwearing in converſation, is as foul an offence, and 
as deteſtable in the eſtimation of omniſcient holineſs, 
as the crime to which human laws have given the 
name of perjury! In both cafes man bids his Maker a 
blaſphemous defiance. 
It is really aſtoniſhing how 8 this vice 
| creeps in upon a perſon, and how rootedly he after- 


wards 5 


o 
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wards adheres to it. People generally begin with uſing 


only ſlight exclamations, and which hardly ſeem to 
carry the appearance of any thing criminal ; and fo 
they proceed on to others, till the moſt ſhocking of 
_ epithets loſe their odium, and become familiar to their 
tongues, And when the habit is thus confirmed, it 
is rarely, if ever, eradicated, The ſwearer loſes the 
ideas which are attached to the words he makes uſe 
of, and, therefore, good-humouredly execrates his friend 
when he means to bleſs him, and calls God to wit- 
neſs his intention of doing things, which he Knows, | 
at the ſame time, are indifferent to him. | 
And ſo greatly has this vice been extended of late | 
years, that it has become faſhionable among perſons of 
all ranks, of both ſexes, and almoſt of all ages. We 
cannot enter into the politeft companies without hav- 
ing our ears faluted with the moſt ſhocking epithets, 
and that too from lips where the preciſeſt modeſty, and 
the moſt refined delicacy ought ever to preſide. Even 
children are ſuffered, and oftentimes encouraged to 
treat the name of their Maker with irreverence before 
they are taught a proper belief in his exiſtence, and of 
the obedience. which they owe to his commands. 


A young lady of my acquaintance, and who had an 


excellent diſpoſition and a very lively genius, gave imo 
this pernicious habit. She at length fell into a con- 
ſumption, which was long and deceiving. In this 


awful 
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awful ſituation amuſement was the principal object of 
her conſideration; and to indulge her deſire, her 
friends ſtudied nothing elſe. Hence, when ſhe was 


gay, in an interval of apparent recovery, her language 


was ſtill adorned with the flowers of profaneneſs; and 
under the languor of imbecility the ſame expreſſions 
came as frequently from her lips through impatience 

and peeviſhneſs. No attempts were made to convince 8 


her of the danger of her ſituation, and the ſtill greater 


danger which the influence of this cuſtom, and its at- 
tendant levity expoſed her immortal part, till it Was, 
in a manner too late. Then conviction produced a : 
fixed deſpair, and the recolleQion of the paſt ſerved 


only to embitter the proſpect of the future ſcene. 


Amid all the follies which an agonized mind ſuffered 


the review of, this appeared the moſt diſtreſſing, be- 


cauſe it immediately related to the character of that 
- awful judge before whom ſhe was ſo ſpeedily to ap- 
| pear. That her death was comfortable is a conſola- 


tion; but it would have been more ſo- had not the 


pangs of remorſe which preceded it, been ſo ſevere. 


I know a family of reſ pectability, the heads of which 


carry a ſtrictly moral appearance, and who pride them- 
ſelves moreover on the regularity of their houſehold. 
There is not, however, one of their children, and they 
have ſeveral, but can blaſpheme the name of his | 
Maker. with the readineſs of a tarpaulin, and abuſe a 


companion 


— 
- 
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companion chat offends him in the claw; 3 


= Billingſgate. It is true they do not make uſe of 


che groſſer kind of profaneneſs in the preſence of their 
parents, but they freely utter lighter ö before 
them without either fear or cenſure. 
In a groupe of children whoſe manners and 
whoſe language ſhould be equally innocent, we 
ſhall often obſerve a conduct the moſt impudent and 
hear expreſſions the moſt deteſtable. Tongues that 
are but juſt able to liſp the name of their Crea- 
tor, ſhall be employed in N that name, or in 
curſing his creatures. | 

Whence does this proceed but fn the. pattern 


chat is ſet. before them? How ſhould they know the - 
= diabolical language, if it was not inſtilled into their 


infantile minds by the abominable example of thoſe 
who are arrived at the years of ſenſe and knowledge 1 

— Unhappy parents who are not contented with going 
to the Devil themſelves, but they muſt be careful to 
take their children into the ſame miſery ! 

. Now where is the wonder that immorality and 
irreligion make ſuch a rapid progreſs in this land; 


when a vice whoſe property it is to break down Fg = 


barriers againſt them, is ſo far from being controuled, 
that it js cheriſhed, and is even conſidered as an ac- 
8 compliſhment by thoſe who are the leaders of the 

| falt ions, and Whoſe 1 manners the lower orders are ge- 


nerally 
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nerally ſtudious to imitate? One would be apt to 
wonder how any perſon can be ſo weak as to conſi- 
der fwearing an ornament, ſince it is certainly neither 
an evidence of genius nor of taſte; and yet there are 
numbers who value it as a grace, and would even : 
think themſelves deficient in, what is called /fe, if 
their familiar diſcourſe was not well ſeafoned with 
oaths —Nay what is ſtill more ridiculous, there are 
| continual refinements made upon this nonſenſical and 
impious cuſtom : new oaths and more curious forms 
of execration, are every day introduced into faſhion by 
people in the high circles, and from them defcend to 
their menials, and ſo on to the reſt of their inferiors.— 
There are ſome good reaſons to believe that no na- 
tion under the ſun equals ours in this reſpe& ; and it 
is not the evidence of an enthuſiaſtic brain to fear that 
a land which is ſo greatly polluted, ſows for itſelf the 
ſeeds of future woes. If the Divine Being is indeed 
jealous of his honour, if he reſents the difreſpect 
which is paid to his name, every nation and every per- 
fon ſo heinouſly offending muſt expect to ſuffer the 
chaſtiſement conſequent on his diſpleaſure. - 

' Almoſt every other vice affords its votaries ſome 
pretences of excuſe from its being productive of pre- 


ſent pleaſure, or affording a proſpect of advantage ; 


5 but the profane ſ WEATET cannot even ſay that he feels 
| any 


* 
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any ſatisfaction, or that he hopes for any benefit, from 
indulging this fooliſh habit. | 
Let then thoſe who are addicted to ü cuſtom, 
ae n conſider how aggravated a guilt it is to offend 
the Deity, without having the ſhadow of an excuſe 
for ſo doing; and let them determine at once to re- 
gulate their converſation and conduct ſo as to aſſure 
to themſelves the permanent ſatisfaction which will 
be the reſult, at the cloſe of liſe, of the reflection that 
they have erred no farther than the common condi- 
tion of humanity in its preſent ſtate is neceſſarily ſub- 
ject to, and that they have endeavoured as far as poſ- 
ſible to correct every error in their conduct, when 
they have found it condemned op the difutes of fea- 
. fon and ee, 
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_ HINTS ON EDUCATI ON. 


| AS no ſubje& i is of greater importance to ſociety 

or to individuals than Education, ſo none has 
more employed the attention and labours of the learn · 
ed and ingenious in all * civilized _ and countries 
of the world. 

The writers upon this intereſting pie in our own 
language are ſo exccedingly numerous, that there 
ſhould ſeem now ſcarcely any ug new to be ſaid 
upon it. | | 

To repeat the remarks of others, 19 a freſh writer 
upon education, would be conſidered as an unneceſſary 
and impertinent intruſion upon the public attention, 
and to boaſt of novelties would indicate a mind more 
replete with conceit, than judgment, and that the au- 
thor is directed not ſo much by * as by the 
heat of a vain i en. | | 
5 Se Nothing 
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Nothing can be more eaſy than to invent plans ap- 
e of general utility, and nothing, certainly, is. 
more difficult than to carry thoſe plans into execution. 
The truth of this remark cannot be evidenced better 
than in the article which I. have choſen for the ſub- 
ject of the preſent paper. FA 

The projectors of new 3 of inftruQing 
youth have been ſo many, and their ſucceſs has gene- 
rally proved ſo different from their pretenſions, that it 

would be almoſt hazarding a perſon's literary reputa- 
tion to venture into ſo precarious a channel as that of 
experiment. 55 

While, therefore, I venture to preſent my lend. 
tions upon this hackneyed ſubje& to the public conſi- 
deration without confidence, I do it without apprehen- 
ſion; for as my paper aſſumes no pretenſions to me- 
Tit from the novelty of its ſubject, or in the manner of 
treating it, ſo neither is it calculated to excite ſuſpici- 
ons in the minds of the e judicious wy the ſs of 85 
invention. | | 

Education cannot be begun too early, continued 
with too much perſeverance, nor oceupy too long a 
portion of time. Children are very ſoon capable of 


RE diſcipline, and as ſoon as they feel ſenſible of the in- 


fluence of authority, 'they are rendered capable of ac- 
n the firſt oo of n | 
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Thoſe parents, therefore, who deſire that their 
children ſhould, by their improvement in behaviour and 
learning, render their advanced years happy, ought, 
as early as poſſible to mix parental authority with 
. parental tenderneſs. By no means, nor at any time, 
nor on any occaſion, ſhould the child be enabled to 
ſeparate the one from the other, Tt is ſurprizing how | 
quick the infantile diſcernment is and more particu- 
larly fo into its parent's temper, and the eaſieſt way of 
gaining an aſcendancy over it. The parental au- 
| thority, therefore, ſhould never be relaxed by the im- 
portunity, or other little cunning arts of the child; 
for if it is thus ſuffered to be wrought upon, he 
child will in future preſume upon its powers of per- 
ſuaſion or artifice, to commit offences 9 the * 
prehenſion of puniſhment, 

The fixing a deep impreſſion of the ſenſe of au- 
thority on the young mind, is the principal point to 
be conſidered in early education. —I am no advocate 
for oppreſſing children's minds with tedious leſſons, 
and rules to be acquired by heart. In ſome caſes 
where ſach a courſe has been ſeverely purſued, the 

young minds have, unhappily, been rendered averſe 
for ever to books, and to method of every kind. 
1 am thoroughly convinced, that a very principal 
part of the negle@ and contempt which are ſo gene- 
rally thrown upon the very beſt of books, the volume 
| | 5 
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of ſacred writ, owe their origin to the early, conſtant, 
and indiſcriminate uſe of it in {chools. It is made 
uſe of, not to imprint divine knowledge i in the young 
heart, to bring it to admire the precious truths con- 
tained therein, and to ſtudy its doctrines and precepts, 
but it is employed as a book containing words, and 
ſentences ; and, therefore, an any other would anſwer the 
purpoſe exactly the ſame. Indeed the bible as a 
common ſchool-book is an injudicious one, for vari- 
ous parts of its contents are improper for the peruſal of 
youth, as tending either to corrupt or to perplex their 
ideas by the nature of their relations, the obſcurity of 
their language, or the abſtruſeneſs of their reaſonings. 
And as we are in general too apt to deſpiſe, or at 
leaft to look with an indifference bordering upon con- 
- tempt, on the objects of our juvenile exerciſes and 
amuſements, it is therefore, not to be wondered at 
that the bible being conſidered as a hackneyed ſchool. 
book, ſhould come m n for a Gy of this contempt and 
| negligence. | | 
I have frequently been ſtruck with wil 
upon entering a ſchool, to ſee in what an irreverent. 
dirty manner the bibles and teſtaments have been 
treated. The Mahometans ſhould be our examples 
in this, caſe, by the becoming reverence which all 
ranks of them evidence towards their Alcoran ; and 1 
moſt ſincerely with that theſe few deſultory hints may 
| FF de 
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be the means, in forte degree, of reſcuing the firſt and . 


© beſt of all books from the profanation which children 
(TY are early initiated into the practice of throwing upon 


it. There are elementary books in our language 
OR than ſufficient to ſuperſede the neceſſity of uſing 
the ſacred volume as a common ſchool-book. Many 
of thoſe uſeful books which have been publiſhed of 
late years for the inſtruction of youth, in the know- 
ledge of language, are much better calculated for the 

. Purpoſe intended than the ſacred Scripture, becauſe, 
they are plain and written in an eaſy, familiar, and 
engaging manner, levelled to their hes a and 
rendered pleaſant to their fancies. . 
I am of opinion that the Latin Grammar ought 7 
not to be put into the hands of a child till he is, at 
|  teaft, ten years of age. Every perſon knows that the 
trammels of grammatical learning are none of them 
the moſt pleaſant, nor very eaſy to be underſtood.— 

| Grammar rules, it is true, may be imprinted pretty 


= deeply in the memory of even very young minds; but 


the reaſons of them, and their adaptation to the, 
= knowledge of a language, and eſpecially. of its ele- 


X gancies, are not to be acquired in the ſame ready 
manner, be herein an ' acuteneſs of diſcernment 


and a ſentimental taſte are  requifite, which fall not 


® the lot 1 the n * of mankind. 5 
bs | There 
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There are ſo very ſew perſons, generally ſpeaking, 
who retain that knowledge of the claſſics which the 
have acquired at the grammar ſchool, or indeed any 
reſpectable portion of it, that it ſhould ſeem the 
univerſal importance which has been affixed to a 
claſſical education, is of a very equivocal nature. 
For my own part when I perceive ſo many boys 
drudging away ſeven, or perhaps a greater number 
of years in the acquiſition and application of the 
rules of a difficult and dead language, for which they 
will never have the moſt trifling occaſion, during the 
reſt of their lives, it never or rarely fails exciting in 


me emotions of pity and indignation. 


No one 


| (not even Mr. Knox himſelf who is gwithout all 
doubt the beſt Engliſh writer upon education) can 
have a more ardent veneration for the Latin and 
Greek languages than I have; no one has a greater 
reliſh for their beauties, nor a more profound admira- 
tion of the Grecian and Roman writers; and yet does 
not that partiality which I feel for them, render me 
inſenſible to the very great abſurdity of ſacrificing the 
time of boys to the ſtudy of thoſe languages, when 
their deſtination in life will never call for the uſe of 
them, and when their capacities, frequently, are not 


adequate to the comprehenſion of them. 


J ſhall ever remain of opinion, at leaſt till I meet 
with ſomething more convincing faid to the contrary 


H 


than 


* 
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than what hank hitherto come within the ſphere of 
my reading, that the education of all young perſons 
(ſhould be entirely regulated according to their future 
fittations' in life, At the firſt indeed, I ſhall readily 
allow that the education of all muſt be equal in the 
ſame articles and degrees; but at the period when it 
may be ſuppoſed that ſome thoughts are conceived 
both by their friends and themſelves, of what occupa- 
tions they will in future exerciſe in life, then from 
that period ſhould their ſtudies be turned towards thoſe 
ſubjects as ſhall the: beſt qualify them to fill thoſe oc- 
cupations with propriety and benefit. 
, 1 know many tradeſmen, and ſome eminent mer- 
Chants who, -notwithſianding their having had the be- 
nefit of, what is fooliſhly enough called, a liberal edu- 
cation, have-entirely forgot the little A ated | 
which they acquired during their ſix or ſeven years 
drudgery at the grammar ſchool, and, what is much 
worſe, are quite ignorant of many branches of know 
ledge which it is highly neceſſary that ſuch perſons 
Mould be acquainted with. For youths deſtined to the 
.cotamercial line of life ſurely accomptantſhip and the 


ſceiences connected with it rnuſt be of more import- 


ance than Lily's Grammar; and Poſtlethwaite's Dic- 
tionary much fitter to be ſtudied than Ainſworth or 
EN. 8 


We 
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We are, in general, a into the moſt abſurd 
notion, that the acquiſition of the learned languages 
is che grand point to be aimed at in the education of 
youth, and that all the other branches of inſtruction 
are of little conſequence when compared with this. It 
ſhould, however, be attentively conſidered that the 
greateſt poſlible advantages reſulting from. this part of 
knowledge, are of very little, if | any ſignificance in 
the great commerce of life; and that they can only 
render the perſon who enjoys them an object of 
eſteem or admiration to a very confined ſet of his fel- 
low creatures ; whereas thoſe which are ſacrificed to 
the ſtudy of the learned languages, will be found ne- 
ceſſary to him almoſt every day of his life. In fact 
the claſſical part of education, if I may venture ſo to 
_ expreſs myſelf, aught to be eſteemed at this period as 
a mere ſecondary object, and the prejudices which 
have been generally held in its favour, ſhould be 
transferred to thoſe points, which have been common- | 
ly and unjuſtly conſidered as its ſubordinates. 
Which is preferable, in reſpect of advantages to 
. « the pupil, an education at a public or a priyate ſe- _ 
c minary ?” has long been a celebrated queſtion, and 


has engaged the cloſe conſideration of ſome of the 


very beſt writers both antient and modern. lt would 
be raſh and preſumptuous, I apprehend, for any perſon = 
to 1 a poſitive determination upon it, be- 
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A there may be circumſtances to Sd either of 


_ thoſe methods the moſt eligible. 


As, however, thoſe authors who have taken up the 
cauſe in favour of public education, have been the 
moſt numerous, and alſo, by far the moſt dogmatical, 
J ſhall here juſt conſider two of the moſt weighty 


and plauſible arguments which have been generally 


alledged to ſupport that ſide of the queſtion, and on 


which Mr. Knox i in particular, has laid more than an 
ordinary ſtreſs. | 


The two advantages alledged are, © The ſpirit of 
40 emulation which,” it is ſuppoſed, „will actuate 
. boys at a public ſeminary .; ; and the beneficial 
40 connections which they 228 probably, make as 


«CC there.” 


The firſt, it muſt be confeſſed, is a very valuable | 


conſideration, and cannot be too much attended to, 


either by the friends or the inſtructors of youth. An 


ambition to excel is the beſt ſtimulus that can poſ- 0 


ſibly actuate the human breaſt, as it facilitates induſ- 


"try, and makes the object attained more 1 in 
80 the mind. ; 


May not, 8 this noble ſpirit be as effectu- 
ally promoted and ſucceſsfully anſwered in a. ſeminary 


Where there are but ſix, four, or even two pupils, as 
in one where there are a hundred? 


a 


Indeed 
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| Indeed I cannot but be of opinion, t that this deſire- 
able advantage may be much better obtained in the. 
ſmall than in the large circle ; for where the boys are 
ſo numerous, there will neceſſarily be counterforces $. 
that is, though a boy may be ſtimulated to honoura- 
ble exertions by the examples of ſome of his ſchool- 
fellows, yet it is as probable that he will be confirm 8 
ed in habits of indolence and vice by the more nu- 
merous patterns around him. 1 FB ag 
Beſides, as the tutor cannot attend to the encourage 
ment of this virtuous principle ſo minutely as is ne- 
ceſſary to carry it into full and ſucceſsful force, when 
he hath a very large number of pupils, there will, of 
courſe, prove to be a greater balance in favour of the 
private, or, rather what I would call, ſmall ſeminary, 
than in the public, or large one, with reſpect to thole 
benefits, inſiſted on by the firſt argument. 
As to that of making beneficial. connections, it 
is, at the very beſt, but a mean and unworthy conſi- 
deration; a I cannot prevail: upon myſelf to be- 
lieve that any Parent who can afford to give his child a 
good education would be actuated by ſuch a degrad- 
ing motive. This would be indeed, to deſtroy that 
vety principle which is ſo much contended for in the 
preceding reaſon, as it would: be- one of the greateſt: 
inlets to meanneſs and vice, by rendering young per- 

, "ans of W fortunes ſinfully pliable and abjectly 
H 35 „„ * 
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ſupple to ther ſuperiors. If fuch an intereſted mode 
of behaviour were to be taught them; (and it muſt 
be taught them, to give this reaſon its due force) it 


would be the ſureſt means of eradicating all the prin- 


ciples of a noble .and generous virtue from their 
minds. To inſtil into them a becoming reſpe& for 
their ſuperiors, is highly proper; but to inſtru& 
them to be ſervile to the great, from the ſelfiſh views 
of obtaining, in conſequence of ſuch behaviour, world- 
ly diſtinctions and riches, would be to degrade them 
from the noble character of rational beings, to that 
mean. one of abject ſlaves and fawning ſycophants. 

Thus have I thrown out theſe few deſultory hints 
upon one of the moſt intereſting ſubjects that can 
engage the conſideration of a thinking man. Though 
often treated it is not yet exhauſted, nor can it be, as 
long as mankind exiſt in a ſtate that proceeds gradu- 


ally from imbecility to firength, and from ignorance 
to Knowledge. | 


" . 
i 
- 
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NUMBER XX. 


Tobi SD. 5 
e THaLts. 


ON THE NECESSITY OF STUDYING OUT ow - | 
CHARACTER, AND THE FOLLY" or ASSUMING. 
A FALSE CONSEQUENCE. | 


TWITHSTANDING the gloomy dogmas 

of ſome divines, and the wild hypottieſes of a 

few philoſophers, there is, undoubtedly, a dignity in | 

human nature, which it becomes every man, in his 

ſtation, to ſupport with propriety and perſeverance; 

But the misfortune is that men are, in general, too 

apt to aſſume a falſe conſequence which leads them | 

into the groſſeſt abſurdities, and produces moſt of the | 

evils which are ſo conſtantly the ſubjects of com- 

plaint in every period of the journey of life. 

Every man forms to himſelf a notion that he is 

ſuperior, in ſome ſenſe or other, to thoſe around him; 1 

and this dangerous vanity prompts him to depend en- 

tirely upon his own uncorrected judgment in affairs of . 

the ee moment; and to follow the precipitate 
H $7 impulſes 
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impulſes of his own mind, and the vagaries of his 
wild imagination, even in exigencies when the greateſt 
humility and the moſt prudent caution on his own 
part, and the friendly GE of others, are abſolutely 


| neceſſary. 


This falſe conſequence makes 1 men more emoulows 


of being admired than eſteemed ;—and therefore, in 
order to gain either envy or applauſe, we frequently 


obſerve them engaging in purſuits, both in their civil 
and moral conduct, which ultimately bring them to 
ſhame and indigence. OG no 
Singularity ſeems to be, alinalt; the aim of all ; 
and a careful obſervation of the world ſulliriently 
proves that it never did produce real 8 


laſting benefit, to any. 


The man who would fain be accounted ſingular is is 


certainly one of the moſt conceited animals in the 
coe reation; as he endeavours by ſuch a procedure to ſhew 


that his mind and ſelf. importance are of ſuch conſe- 
quence as not fit to be aſſimilated to the reſt of his 


; fellow-creatures. 


This generally, and, indeed, I may venture to ſay, 
always, creates miſanthropy, and renders the poſſeſſor 


of it, peeviſh, overbearing, ſatyrical, and unſocial in 


all his connections. Can any one who conceives a 


ſuperior notion of himſelf and his abilities, endeavour |,” 


to * himſelf agreeable to his companions, in 
| order 
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. to which he muſt neceſſarily firſt lay aſide the 
falſe conſequence which adheres fo cloſely to Wy 
2 that it is his ſecond nature? 
It is abſolutely impoſſible for perſons of this cha- 
racter to do this, and therefore it is that they never 
meet with wy real Oy or genuine reſpect 1 in 
the world. ; 
| Placed, as we all are, in a ſtate that is perpetually 
changing its appearance, and among beings of the 
fame nature and intelligence with ourſelves, and from 
whom we are to ſeek for the greatelt part of what is - 
to render this tranſient ſcene comfortable, or even 5 
durable, it is plainly evident, that we ought ſo to im- 
prove our minds as to endeavour to communicate, as 
well as to receive happineſs, in the ſociety where we 
are ſituated, Thoſe around us have the ſame claim 
upon our indulgence, aſſiſtance and reſpect, as we | 
have upon theirs. Engaged in the ſame purſuits, en- 
dued with the ſame faculties, liable to the ſame diſap- 
pointments, open to the ſame errors, and capable of 9 
the ſame pleaſures and attainments, we ought to con- 
ſſider our intereſts,” in ſome meaſure, as reciprocal, 
and aſſume no other conſequence to ourſelves, than 
what belongs to all who ee of the ſame na- 
ture. Een 
3 Though we may vary in certain particulars of our F 
= tempers, diſpoſitions, and capacities from one ano- 
* e H 5 ther; 
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ther ; ont * who have, apparently, the advantage 
in ſome reſpects over others, ſhould conſider whether 
that advantage is of any very material conſequence in 
the great ſcale of intelligence, or any way affects the 
{tate of ſociety. They ſhould, moreover, confider,, 
and carefully examine, whether what they have gained. 
in one article over ſome of their contemporaries, is 
not again reduced by ſome proportionate diſadvan- 
tages. For though a perſon may be ſuperior in re- 
finement of intellectual underſtanding, in the depth 
of his judgment, or the comprehenſiveneſs of his me- 
mory, to the generality of his acquaintance, yet is he 
not inferior to them in the rectitude of his principle, the 
ſobriety of his conduct, the ſteadineſs of his attach- 
ments, in an induſtrious application to his buſineſs, or 
in the candour of his diſpoſition ?— What room, then, 
has he for indulging this overbearing ſpirit, this falſe 
eonſequence and fuperiority of ſpirit, and this proud « dif — 
lünction which ſets all others at a diſtance? How ex- 
tremely ridiculous, how truly criminal and unjuſt, is . 
_ It to affect a ſingularity that muſt either put others to 
Pain or ourſelves to torment by the contempt which 


| they feel for us in conſequence of it! 


I could with my friend Ly8ANDER would read 


and ſeriouſly conſider theſe obſervations. Generous 


he undoubtedly is, but then he is oftentatiouſly ſo ; OA | 
ſenſible, but then he aſſumes z merit from it, ſuperion WW NH 


to what it entitles him; he has wit, but he indulges 


_ offence. 
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it at the expence of others, in the cultivation of a 
ſharp ſatyric ſpirit ; added to all this he has a roud 
vindictive diſpoſition; where he conceives his good 


qualities to lie, he will not admit of a compeer ; he 


values not the love of any one, provided he can be an 


| object of envy or admiration, hence he is always do- 


ing ſomething to ſurprize, and to make the world talk 
of him, though probably it is only to laugh at his 
folly. Touch LysSAaNDER'S vanity and he is inſtant- 
ly ſeized with all the malignity of a ſnake, his eye 
ſparkles fury, and his tongue is armed with. poiſon, 
In all companies he is ever ringing on his own. ex- 
traordinary exploits, and extraordinary they certainly 
are, becauſe he is ever affecting ſingularity, and ſtrik- 


ing out into new adventures that the world may ob 


trove and admire. 


His falſe conſequence i is fo great that the friend he 
has to day (if, indeed, ſuch a perſon can ſtrictly be 


ſaid to have friends) ſhall ceaſe to be ſo to-morrow, if | 


be ſhould. chance, in a flight degree, to give him 

| His vanity is more valuable to him than friendihip, 
more to be attended to than the common calls of na- 
ture, and more precious than all the delights of do- 
meltic felicity. Hence it is that he is barely reſpect- 
ed, and but little eſteemed, among his acquaintance, 


E ſcared but little loved even in his own family, 


H 6 ant ore er- 
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Overbearing in his temper, even to contradict Ly- 
SANDER would be to make him your inveterate ene- 
my. The affectation of ſingularity, the deſire of 
admiration, have gained ſuch a powerful aſcendancy 
over a mind ſo unhappily tempered, that he is per- 
petually plunging himſelf into a variety of uſeleſs ex- 
pences, romantic projects, and inconſiſtent ſchemes, ' 
in order to gratify the one, and to procure the other. 
Thus it is that he gains to himſelf continued vexa- 
tion, fruitleſs trouble, and an unneceſſary want of 
money. | 15 
On the mind of LysANDER, and every « one who, 
like him, degrades the real dignity of his character, 
and aſſumes a falſe one, I would wiſh to impreſs the 

heaven-deſcended ſay ing: 


Be acquainted with thyſelf, 
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Tentat enim dubiam mentem rati onis egeſtas, | 
Luc RETIus. 


5 | . 


ON PREJUDICE. 
OST controverſial writers, and particularly 
the advocates for innovations in religion, make 
great and artful uſe of the word PREJUDICE. The 
oppofitions they meet with, if they are not to be 
overcome by the fair mode of reaſoning, ſhall certain- f 
ly be aſcribed by them to no other ſource than a de- z 
| fetive education, This conduct is not only artful, 
but is commonly ſucceſsful ; for many perſons are ſo 
tenacious of the credit of their underſtandings, that 
rather than be ſuppoſed. to have no other judgment 
in things than what their fathers or inſtructors had 
before them, they will take up new opinions without 
examination, and ſacrifice old principles without even 
the conviction of their being erroneous. This is the 
extremeſt and moſt ridiculous inſtance of prejudice that 
can poſſibly be conceived to exiſt ; for it is ſetting up 
- Judge in the human mind, which is abſolutely in- 
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capable of determining with impartiality upon any caſe 
that may come before it, and that is PRIDE. 

Thoſe prejudices which proceed from this . 
- are the moſt rooted, and have the molt evil influence, 
of any others, 5 man. may, indeed, adhere with a 
blameable obſtinacy to the cuſtoms and opinions of 
his parents, and to the leſſons of his teachers ; but in 
that caſe he does not aſſume to himſelf that vain- 
glorious conſequence, which i is the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtic of him who ſtudiouſly avoids being conſider- 
ed as the ſlave of early prejudices. 

Pr1DE. leads its thouſands and tens of cen 
aſtray, both in practical and literary e but humi- 
_ by or elf diffidence none. ns | 

Under the ſpecious plea of liberal 17 90 ſentiment, 
thoſe errors which refult from that pride of reaſon 
| which arrogates to itſelf the power of Judging com- 
pletely and inſtantaneouſly upon every thing that offers 
do its view, are now become exceedingly faſhionable ; . 
but then- they are, chiefly, if not entirely ſo among 
| thoſe whoſe capacities are of that dimenſion as to go 
no farther than the mere ſurface of a ſubject. | 

Theſe perſons would think you either very fooliſh, | 
or that you intended to affront their underſtandings, 
were you-to charge them with being, under the influ- 


ence of Trice 
As 
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As a 8 d of this charge they would 
exultingly appeal to, their having renounced the Creed 
and Tenets of their anceſtors, and that they regard 
the religious dogmas in which they were educated as 
inconſiſtent with rational belief. 7 
This diſcovery, however, of the inconſiſtency of 
the antient ſaith with human reaſon, does not proceed 
from any real, ſerious, and impartial enquiry, Which 
_ theſe diſcerning perſons have entered voluntarily into, 
and purſued with a ſteady, unbiaſſed attention, and 
cloſe. inveſtigation, but 1s the reſult only of a fond 
ambition to be conſidered as men of peculiarly libexal 
minds and unprejudiced underſtandings. By means 
of this aſſumed ſuperiority over the great bulk, the 
unthinking, orthodox herd of men (as a certain writer 
has politely called them) theſe enlightened ſouls can-„ 
not reſt in any ſyſtem that bears the name or mark of 
antiquity and common reception, but- will have every. 
thing new. Reſiſtance increaſes their fooliſh paſ- 
ſion for novelties, which thereby becomes- a more 
way ward prejudice, than even that which they charge 
to the account of their adverſaries. | 
The love of ſingularity, when once it gains an en- 
trance into the human mind, enlarges its dimenſions, 
and encreaſes its influence, till it admits of nothing to 
| fatisfy it f ſhort'of a total genunciation of every. E 
that bears a common appearance. 


H 
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15 Hence have we frequently ſeen, and ſtill may daily 


obſerve, men who having once taken up a piquant 
antipathy againſt ſome antient doctrines, or long eſta- 


bliſhed uſages, proceed rapidly from one objection to 
another, till the very ideas of antiquity and prelerib- 
ed cuſtom become diſguſting to them. 5 

nſtead of thoſe prejudices which they loſe, or, as 


they flatter themſelves, happily get rid of, they enter- 


tain others, infinitely more numerous, more unjuſti- 
fiable, and productive of far more dangerous conſe- 
quences. e | 
It is certain that men may be prejudiced equally 
as fooliſh againſt an opinion, or cuſtom, as others are 
in its favour, More caution and enquiry, however, 


are neceſſary on the part of the oppoſer than the ad- 

herent; becauſe we are more apt to be unreaſonable 
in oppoſing than defending a poſition. By oppoling 
we ſhew our own dexterity and power, by vindicat- 


ing we only approve ourſelves content with the wiſdom 


that has been diſplayed before us. 


When, therefore, I hear Infidels charging the ad- 
vocates for Chriſtianity with being blinded againſt the 
Light of Reaſon by indulging the prejudices of child- | 
hood and education, I feel myſelf naturally inclined: 
to conſider and examine whether by their manage- 


ment of the controverſy, and by their conduct in life, | 
they themſelves are not ſtrongly enſlaved to prejudices . 


of 


— 


8 
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of a far worſe nature and more dangerous tenden- 
cy. 0 „ 
One of the moſt celebrated Infidels that has diſ- 
graced the preſent age, and whoſe writings in favour 
of the wretched cauſe of a gloomy ſcepticiſm have 
been the moſt popular and conſequently the moſt per- 
nicious, confeſſed in an unguarded moment of eaſe 
aud freedom that the ruling paſſion of his mind was 
and ever had been, the love of di/iinftion. No won- 
der is it therefore, that he deviated from his early pre- 
judices, as that bigoted party affect to call the truths of 
Chriſtianity, becauſe in the profeſſion of them very 
little of that diſtinction of which he was ſo ambitious 
could be acquired. But when he had enliſted hinf= 
ſelf on the ſide of Deiſm, where the numbers are 
but few, comparatively ſpeaking, or, at leaſt, of the 
leading chieftains, his prevailing paſſion, no doubt, creat- 
ed a ſufficient number of prejudices which enveloped his 
metaphyſic mind, ſo completely, as always to prevent 
him from being convinced by the brilliancy of the ar- 
guments brought againſt him. What but the moſt 
abſurd love of diſtinRion, the moſt bigotted prejudice, 
could have given birth to a piece bearing the curious title 
of the Natural Hiſtory of Religim, as though Reli- 
gion was a material ſubſtance, or depended for its 
formation upon the operation of the elements! This 
| ſingle inſtance proves, clearly, that thoſe prejudices 
8 which 
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which are the offspring of vanity, obtain the deepeſt 
root in the human mind, and are the moſt und 
querable of all others. | | 
And were every advocate of no religion, or what: 
is juſt as bad, a mere natural religion, to be as can- 
did as this favourite champion of the cauſe once was, 


we ſhould find the ſame ſpirit actuating them all, 


The love of diſtinction or ſingularity, carries to 
the mind, which is not ſettled in humility, and ſelf- 


diffidence, a wonderfully pleaſing conceit. A man 


is hereby flattered, at leaſt by his own imagination, 
with the glittering idea that he is wiſer than the gene- 


ral herd of men among whom he dwells. Now if 


he can add to this, a diſputative faculty, how greatly 
will his vanity expand itſelf every time he can gravel 
an orthodox believer by the ſophiſms of infidelity, 
which are ſo very eaſy to be picked up, and ſo yy 


| formidable i in their appearance ? 


Some, however, who are animated by the ſame 


deſire, do not take preciſely the ſame route towards 


the gratification of it. Without totally abandoning 


the profeſſion of revealed religion, they quit its eſſen- 
tials, and taking up their reſidence in ſome of the va- 


rious ſyſtems of religious error, or perhaps a new one 


of their own, multiply therein their prejudices againſt 


the orthodox profeſſion, and prepare themſelves for a | 


If 
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If any one of theſe proud lovers of diſtinction be- 
comes popular by his writings, the vanity which is 
thereby encreaſed in his mind, ſtimulates him to fur- 
ther and bolder attempts in the field of error; and if 
he can but be ſo ſucceſsful as to broach any new diſ- 
coveries, or ſo varniſh over antiquated heterodoxies as 
to make them paſs for new, and thereby gain conſi- 
derable obſervation and proſelytes, the pride of his 

heart will be unbounded, and his prejudices againſt 
the oppoſite doctrines will become more inveterate, in 
order to preſerve his own invented or new decorated 

idol. 

; Early prejudices ought city to be 1 a- 
gainſt having too much influence, .and freedom of 

enquiry ought to be encouraged, But we muſt be 
carefully certain that fundamental truths are not meant 
by the former; and to the laſt we muſt come with a 
cautious and humble diſpoſition. If we commence 
the examination of any ſyſtem or doctrine with a ſe- 
cret wiſh to find it erroneous, which will always be 
the caſe where. pride and the love of ſingularity rule 
the mind, then ſhall we really find it to be conſonant 
to out wiſhes, The prejudices, however, which will 
attach themſelves to our minds in conſequence of our 
leaving diffidence behind us, apd putting ourſelves un- 
der the guidance of pride, will eventually prove more 
rQurious to our real peace, happineſs, and credit, 
than 


— 
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than thoſe * which we are ſo- anxious to be eman- 
o_— e 5 N 
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- Greek motto which ſtands at 1 head of this 
paper contains a very important and ſtriking truth: 


3 Our youthful time is ſnort, 
As when the Sun 1 is ſpread upon the earth, 


| The ee is certain! y one of the moſt appro. 


priate and elegant that could have been poſſibly ſe- 
lected. ; 


Though the glorious beams of the en of light 
and heat diffuſe general beauty and pleaſure around, 
. | | lag refreſhing 
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refreſhing both animal-and vegetable nature, in the 
ſpace of but a very few ſhort hours we ſhall ex- 
perience a total alteration. Soon doth the ruler of 
day deſcend to beſtow his. all-cheering benefits upon 
the inhabitants of the other hemiſphere, leaving this, 
for a time, to torpid filence and ſolitary darkneſs. 

Thus is it with human life! Though we wanton 
and diſport ourſelves for a little while amid the ſun- 
ſhine of youthful health and proſperity, yet the ſha- 

dows of evening, encreaſe rapidly upon us, wherein 
we muſt ſuffer many chilling colds and unwholeſome 
dews, beſides paſling through ſeveral tedious hours of 
black indifference, without any proſpect of the gaie- 
ties of youth ever returning upon us. | 
\ When old age pours its ſnow upon our heads, 
freezes the blood-in our veins, and bends our whole 
frame towards our primitive duſt, we look back upon 
} the days of juvenile delight with a ſilent anguiſh, and 
| by our regret, 'tacitly blame the conduct · of him who, 
ordained them to be ſo ſew and trifling, And the 
cauſe of this is obvious; for continually in our pro- 
greſs towards this period Hope preſented ſome charm 
ing proſpect ſtill in our view, varying its delight- 
ful appearance, according to every freſh advance, and 
flattering us that when we arrive at the ſpot, where 
we Juppoſe it to be, we ſhall meet with much greater 
e than any we have yet experienced. But 
1 558 when, 
p | 
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when, after a conſtant ſucceſſion of expeCtancies and 
diſappointments, -we reach the advanced poſt of mor- 
tality, this pleaſing deceiver leaves us, darkneſs reſts 


on the future, and our minds begin to experience va- 


rious contrary, and tumultuary agitations. | 

We ſhrink a few ſteps from the precipice at 0 
we are arrived, and look back with anxious recollec- 
tion on tho country througi which we have journey- 


ed; and when we ſee the ſun- beams gilding the far- 


diſtant hills behind, and reflection tells us that the 
people there are dancing with cheerful glee, as we 
were wont to do, the ſigh of uneaſineſs involuntarily 
burſts forth from our hearts, the tear of painful re- 
membrance ſteals down our furrowed cheeks, and we 
vainly wiſh to be young again. 

But this is not the whole of the vanity of human 


| life implied in the —__ we are now conſi- 


Aung. | 
When the young day * ek from the eaſtern 


_ {ky, the morning may be beautifully ſerene, the riſing 


fun gilding the earth with ſplendour, promiſes many 


-long hours of pleaſure, and in the proſpect of them 
-we form a number of pleaſing ſchemes either of buſi- 


neſs or amuſement, but on a ſudden the atmoſphere 
is filled with black and heavy clouds, the ſun with- 
draws himſelf for the whole day, and the earth is co- | 
W | pt) 

oi . If 
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If we ſhould carry this image into the world of hu- 
man nature, we ſhall frequently obſerve it fully rea- 
lized. 5 e | 
When the new-born infant bleſſes his parents“ 
hearts with the moſt pleaſing ſenſations and agreeable 
hopes, they look forwards into future life, and behold 
this their darling meaſuring over a large extent of 
time with honeur, virtue, and proſperity attending 
his ſteps : they contemplate alſo, in this proſpect, the 
fond idea of grand- children hanging on their aged 
knees, learning the leſſons of wiſdom and experience 
from their lips, and ſoothing by innumerable kind 
actions, tender expreſſions, and playful ſports, the 
pains of decaying mortality. They indulge the flat. 
tering deluſion, that they ſhall ſink, peaceably, into 
the arms of friendly death, amid the weeping circle 
of virtuous and numerous deſcendants.—But how ſoon 
do all theſe agreeable viſions vaniſh, by the death of 
the dear foundation on which they were all erected ? 
No ſooner doth the little viſitant enter upon the ſtage, 
and juſt remain upon it long enough to excite the 
ſtrongeſt deſires and expectations, than it ſuddenly 
diſappears again, and one: us in a e ſur- 
prize. 

And mould the 3 3 delight u us 
for ſome hours, and cheer a conſiderable portion of 
our ſteps, and even arrive nearly to the meridian of 

| | i its 
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its glory, and in the enjoyment of its luſtre, all our 


paſſions and all our faculties be deeply engaged, till ſo 


. uncertain is the ſtate of the air, that we are not ſure of 


one hour s continuance of fair weather. 
In like manner though we ſhould ſorm to ourſelves 


as many and as great deſigns as we will, and labour 


intenſely in the execution of them; indulge in the 


gaiety of our bearts ; wanton in all the delights that 


the youthful ſeaſon affords, and build many magnifi- | 
cent and pleaſing hopes on the aſſurance of lengthen- 


ing out our lives to the extremeſt verge of human 


mortality; yet do we build upon the weakeſt of all 
foundations, for even the coming moment is not N 
our's, and probably never may, ſo precarious is the 
life of man. The ſeeds of death are ſown in us at 
our nativity z they may lie dormant for a conſidera- 
dle time, or they may, perhaps, grow up very gradu- 


ally, and ſuffer us to reach the period of extreme old 
Age, ere they ſpread their fatal influence upon us. It 
is as likely, however, that an opportunity may be 


made for them to ſhoot = and a us n 


| ouſly. - - 


Buck: were the melancholy refletions aue 6 to 


my mind in the ſudden departure of the annable, the | 


virtuous and i ingenious OrnEIIA. 2 


© She was juſt entered upon her twenty third year, a 
time of life, when we indulge the warmeſt hopes, and 


— 


the 
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the moſt delightful expectations; when the tidal cur- 
rent of life runs high in our veins, and our hearts 
form a thouſand gay 9 and innumerable PRs 


1ng ſchemes. 


The ſouls of Ophelia's parents were bound up in 


their lovely daughter, and, in return, ſhe loved them 
with the pureſt affection. How many fond ideas 
did they entertain of her future life They thought, 
probably, to have ſeen themſelves multiplied in the 
beautiful branches which ſhould iſſue from their fa- 
vourite ſcyon. They were delighted to obſerve how: 
univerſally ſhe was beloved; for fo ſweetly compla- 


cent was her temper, and affable her deportment, that 


every perſon who knew her was her friend. 5 

Let were her choſen friends ſelect, and to them ſhe 
was invariably ſtedfaſt. Did any ſorrow light upon 
| their manſions ſhe ran to ſhare it, to mingle her tears 
with theirs, and to pour the conſoling balm of friend- 


ſhip into their wounded hearts. Or did the voice of- 


joy diffuſe itſelf in their habitations, ſhe would haſten, 


with as eager a delight to partake of, and to heighten 


it, No tincture of envy entered her breaſt ; her 

friend's ſorrows were, indeed, her forrows, and voy 
friend's joys were indeed her joys. 

__  Chaſte were her ideas of decorum and -of virtue, 

and her converſation and conduct were uniform. But 

f * had not the * n of prudery in her beha- 
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viour. She could indulge mirth without levity, and; 
wit without ſatire. Added to all this, ſhe ſaw the: 


chriſtian revelation in all, its. glorious and genuine 
beauty; and while ſhe was enamoured with, ſhe took 


cCunre to practiſe the pure morality. of the goſpel. 


% My views of the Deity, and his benevolence in 
4 the future world, ſaid ſhe, © are: not bounded by, 
et the preſent dark appearance of things. I can look 
1 into the immortal ſcene, the world of ſpirits with 
4 the delight of a mind conſcious of having treaſured 
Bans 7 an inheritance therein, and animated by the- 

aſſurance that the mercy of its everlaſting king ex- 
6. tends over all his works, and endureth for ever. Let 
narrow minded men endeavour to cloud the mind 
« with darkneſs, and to ſcare it with frighiful images 
4 of their own imaginations, I however; am tho- 
«< roughly ſenſible that He wha: alone poſſeſſeth the 
* power of life and death, will open the gates of light 

4 to millions of ſouls whom their harſh:decrees ſen- 
«tence to utter miſery, and! that he cannot be de- 
* lighted in the exciſion af his feehle and erring crea» ö 
Au tures; and I, therefore, reſt ſatisfied that our friends 

1 ſhip. and love will be perſected an glory hereafter.” 
| When we add that to. ſuch: mental elegance, ſhe. 

zoined the moſt lovely perſonal graces, the loſs. of ſo 
| accompliſhed; ſo valuable a friend, muſt-be.a ſtroke... 
— acute, and 3 to de felt. To her 


ſurviving 
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ſurviving friends, her death is, indeed, an unſpeakable 
misfortune, but to herſelf it is an nen and an 
inconceivable gain. | 
While I drop this feeble eribinds; of 1 to vhs 
memory, accompanied with the tear which reſults from 
a recollection of thy virtues, I will at the ſame time 
endeavour to trace thee unto thy native ſkies. Kindred 
angels attended compaſſionately around thy dying bed, 
and while thy earthly friends beheld the powers of 
life ſinking within thee with fearful anxiety,.—theß 
contemplated the ſcene with delight as conſcious that 
they ſhould ſoon have thy ſociety entirely to them- 
ſelves. And when thy gentle ſpirit was looſened from 
its priſoning clay, they eagerly took thee under their 
convoy, and bore thee off from this diſtreſsful ſcene, 
on their gentle wings, to the n fields of the 
celeſtial Eden. 5 
A few ſteps more, and a ſhort time RENE will 
bring us alſo to the brink of immortality. | Walking 
in the ſame path of virtue, and favoured with the 
ſame divine mercy, we ſhall at length ſhare again thy 
love and /ſriendſhip, and rejoice: in thy ſweet ſociety 
through the countleſs ages of an 2 of enen: 
happineſs. 258 
If, in the ſeaſon of -alfliQion for the loſs os virtu- 
ous friends, we could be thus brought to look ſteadily 
forwards. to the approaching period of meeting them, 
1 2 inſtead 
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inſtead of being ſwallowed up in an uſeleſs and even 
ſinful flood of grief, joy would beam upon our ſouls 
à ray of the molt ecſtatic comfort; and the greater 
our love for the deceaſed was, by ſo much the greater 
would be our pleaſure in looking over the grave to- 
wards that happy ſeaſon. 6 

The Chriftian religion commands us to weep as 
though we wept not ; that is, while we indulge the na- 
tural ſorrows of our hearts, not to mourn as though 
we deſpaired of ever enjoying the company of our 
friends again, or expected no approaching ſeaſon of 
Comfort and of joy. | | 

Let us then,” as the Apoſtle ſays, "IP not at 
«« the things which are ſeen, but at the things which 
« are not ſeen; for the things which are ſeen are 
«© temporal, but the things which are not ſeen are 
. eternal: for our light affliction which is but for 
a moment worketh out for us a far more — 
« and eternal weight of glory.” 

Let the young and the lively - learn from this Qrik= 
ing ſcene, and from various other inſtances that daily 
occur, the vanity of life; and, conſidering how ſoon 
it may be ended with them for ever, contemn the follies 
and vicious pleaſures of fleeting ſenſe.— Theſe tran- 
ſient delights will not, they cannot ſmoothen the 
couch of old age, eaſe the aching head, or refreſn 
the wounded heart, when we are. ſtretched on our 

_—_ 8.118 1 0 laſt 
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laſt bed. If virtuous reflection, and the influence of 
religious principle do not then inſpire us with a cheer- 
ing hope, death will, indeed, be a moſt tremendous 
ſtroke, not only to ourſelves, but do our ſurviving 
friends. Soon ſhall the wintry ſeaſon of life overtake 
us, or the barbed. arrow of the relentleſs king of 
terrors, ſend us into eternity. In either cafe, there- 
fore, it behoves us, above all things, to conſider our 
ways, and to prepare for the future world. “Re- 
member, therefore, thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years 
„draw nigh, when thou ſhalt lay, I have no plea- 
« ſure in them.” | 


— 0 2 | * 5 — 
I ſhall truſt to the candid indulgence of the reader 
for inſerting in this place the following elegiac ſtanzas 


on the death of another amiable, and excellent young 


friend, ſnatched off in the bloom of life, from con- 
nections that knew her worth, and from proſpects 
that were peculiarly flattering. | 


2 1 EK G. 


Sweet is the roſe-bud to the view, 
As opening in the morn; 

Its leaf beſpangled with the dew, 
And harmleſs is its thorn, 
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Such was Eliza, lovely maid | 
A roſe without a thorn, 
Pure as the dew- drop on its head, 
Upon a vernal morn. is 
Sweet are the balmy, ſpicy gales, 
That breathe o'er Arab's coaſt; 
Enchanting Love reigns in its vales 
And forms its greateſt boaſt. 


Vet ſweeter far Eliza's mind, 


Than Arab's ſpicy groves, 
Tas Senſibility refin'd, 

The ſeat of all the Loves. 

The Graces fix'd their dear abode, 
Within her lovely breaſt; 
No angry paſfions-dar'd intrude, 

Or could diſturb her reſt, 
Shall then Eliza ſeek the tomb 
And from our world be torn, 
And not the Muſe amid the gloom, 
One wreath hang on her Urn? 


Ah, no! forbid ſweet Memory 


Too let her ſhade depart, | 
Without the paſſing tear and ſigh, 
The language of the heart. 
Mild Candour, weeping o'er her Urn, 
(Methinks I hear the voice) _ 5 | 
Nh IT 5 « Tho? | 
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E Tho” for thy loſs my cauſe muſt mourn, 


Fet thou ſhall e'er rejoice. 

With dear delight I call'd thee mine, 
And led thee on to you; 
Thy ſpirit bent before the ſhrine 

Of everlaſting truth. 

Quick as the light'ning's fudten'ghare, 
Shobts thro' an eaſtern 1{ky, þ 
So did the angel touch the fair, 

And whiſper'd the muſt die. 

| Meek as the flow*ret bends its head, 
Beneath the zephyr's breath, 
So bow'd Eliza, gentle maid, 

Nor fear'd thy ſummons, Death. 
Religion from the mournful tomb, 
Shall raiſe each weeping eye 
To trace the flying ſpirit home, 

Unto its native ſky.” 


EPITAPFR 
Go fweet celeſtial ſpirit, ſpotleſs mind, 
And tell thy kindred ſeraphs of the ſky: 
Thou haſt not left one mortal here behind 
That better knows to live, or een to die. 
| + 4 
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Could youth, could beauty, or could virtue ſave 
From Death's terrific and relentleſs rage, 
Thou hadſt not thus have ſought an early grave, 

Blut bleſs'd the world to life's extremeſt age. 

But, ah! 'tis done — Thy happy ſpirit's fled, 

Far from its impris'ning heavy load; 

Which while we lay among the ſilent dead, 

That is aſcended to its fountain, Gow. 


. | 
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| ' ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ESSENTIAL | 
TO THE INTERESTS OF LEARNING. 


% 
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50 no body of profeſ jonal ſmen have the in- 
* tereſts of learning been ſo much indebted as to 
22 eccleſiaſtics. Their line of education, and the 
ſedentarineſs which their calling ſeems to lay them 
under, may be adduced as the reaſons for this diſ- 
tinction. 1 | 


ts 
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In every country the treaſury of knowledge ap- 


pears to have been committed, by general conſent, 


to the cuſtody and improvement of the prieſthood. 


That literature has been preſerved and extended by 


this confidence is a poſition which many from pre- 


judice will be inclined to queſtion, but which I am 


poſitive no one, on examination, can invalidate. 

The ages of ſuperſtition may perhaps be reſorted 
| to as an evidence to diſprove the aſſertion, or, at leaſt, 
to ſhew that prieſts have not been, uniformly, friends 
to the encreaſe of knowledge. Wedded to antient 
errors, and prejudiced, from the tie of intereſt, in fa- 
vour of long eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, it is not to be won- 
dered that they ſhould endeavour to obſtruct what they 
conceived to be innovation. LS 

They were, it is true, adverſe to the indiſcriminate 
fpread of ſuch books as went to draw from them that 
conſequence which was dear as being habitual to them, 
which they had been taught to hold as their preſcrip- 
tive right, and which was apparently . by the 
moſt ſacred of authorities. 
1 ſhall not apologize for their perverſe ou 
to the Reformation, but I ſhalbſtill hold that it was 
in their preſervation of letters that the bleſſing of the 
Reformation originated, and. that it was from thence 
it ſucceeded. | 
They wiſhed much to retain the province of litera- 
ture in their own hands. The range of ſcience they 


15 loved, 


* 
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"loved, cultured, and enlarged, but they were not wil- 
ling that others ſhould enter into their Tabours. It 
was not theology, and the fpeculations of moral phi- 
loſophy, and metaphyſics, that confined the attention 
of the eceleſiaſtics in thoſe days. Chemiſtry, me- 
chanics, mathematics, natural philoſophy, hiſtory, 

phyſic, and even architecture, had their principal 
profeſſors among the ſecluded inhabitants of the mo- 
naſtic foundations. Thoſe inſtitutions were the li- 
braries of the nation, and the academies” of inſtruc- 
tion. Such a hold then as they had on the public 
mind, and ſuch an extent of influence, could not 
be loſt without concern, and conſequently without 
oppoſition. * The reſiſtance of the monaſtic orders, 
therefore, was not the pertinacious obſtinacy of the * 
patrons of ignorance, but of men ſtruggling for what 
they accounted their rights. That they were as a 
body enemies to knowledge is an affertion eaſier ad- 
vanced than proved. Almoſt all our antient authors, 
and men famous for the reach of their knowledge, 


were eccleſiaſtics. Roger Bacon was a philoſopher, 


and an artiſt, in the days when ſcience was in a deep 
obſcurity, but Bacon was a monk of the order of St, 
Francis, and his patron Groſthead was biſhop of Lin- 
colin. William of Wykeham was at the ſame time a 
|  prelate, an excellent architect and ſuperintendant of 

| the royal buildings. | 


Many 
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Many of the monaſtic order were, 13 lazy, 
vicious, ignorant, and deceiving. Search any ſociety 
that ever exiſted, and we ſhall find that in pro- 
portion to its numbers ſo have been its corrupt 
members. 

Though the monks in too many places might be 
frequently characterized by a conduct diſgraceful to 
their profeſſion, yet in the age of ſuperſtition the in- 

ſtitution itſelf was of general utility. 
A brilliant oppoſition to the unworthy might be 
adduced from the catalogue of learned, and pious 
.eccleſiaſtics in the ſame period. 
| The hiſtory of England would have bas in a 
wretched ſituation, and we ſhould have been left in a 
ſtate of abſolute ignorance of the early ages if the 
monks had not preſerved the remembrance of the 
events which diſtinguiſhed them, in their chronicles. 


Let them be legendary, let barbarity of. language 
be their prevailing mark, and let our riſibility be juſt- 
ly excited by their whimſical narratives and their 
puerile credulity ; and let their arrogant aſſumption 
.of authority over the civil power raiſe our indignation. 
All this ſhall be allowed, and more alſo ; but the 
- beneficial effects of their induſtry ought ſtill to be ac- 
knowledged with a reſpect proportioned to the pecu- 
har circumſtances under which they wrote. Mat- 
thew Paris was full as great a man as David Hume; 
16 N 
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and the only difference between them is that which has 
been made by the lapſe of time, and the extenſion of 
ſcience. Had the chronicler lived in the eighteenth 
cCentury, he would have produced a work equally re- 
ſpectable with that of the enlightened hiſtorian. And 
had the latter entered into being in the age of chi- 
valry and romance he would probably have reported 
the merits of ſaints wirh pious rapture, and the vir- 
tues of their relics with religious awe. 

Records, annals, deeds, and genealogies | were 
uſually to be found in the monaſtic libraries, and the 
ftudious reſidents of thoſe manſions, exerciſed them- 
ſelves in compiling from thoſe collections, either for 
their amuſement, or to obtain celebrity or patronage. 

- By this means we are enabled to diſcern the characters, 
circumſtances, and manners of the dark ages, which 
but for the labours of thoſe recluſe men, would have 
been entirely hidden from us. | 
And in every country the caſe has been nearly ſimi- 
"MW. Whatever the ſtate of knowledge may be the 
prieſthood have ever had the principal influence in its 
preſervation. Where the clerical body are diſtin- 
guiſhed, in general, by a groſs depravity of intellect 
and manners, literature will always be found in a 
ſtate of wretchedneſs. And if the eccleſiaſtics are 


' ſee poliſhed, intelligent, and amiable in their deport- 


ment, e will be found reſpectable, and the ſtores 


of know ledge be found ample and extenſive. ME, 
FR 
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As they have ever poſſeſſed the principal means of 
information, ſo has reformation, in conſequence, al- 
ways originated from them. 

The firſt perſon who ſtruck out that light on he 
abuſes of popery, which afterwards blazed. out into a 
luſtre that deſtroyed the influence of that ſyſtem, 
throughout a great part of Europe, was an obſcure , 
Engliſh pariſh prieſt, It is to Wycliffe that we are 
beholden, under Providence, for the great- revival of 
learning and religion. His writings, uncouth as they -, 
now appear to be, rouſed the ſpirit of enquiry which 
ſpreading in England paſſed over into Germany, and 
prepared the way for the miſſion and ſucceſs of ano- 
ther eccleſiaſtic Martin Luther, who iſſuing from a 
poor monaſtery ſhook the foundation of the papal 
throne. 

With the ids of Wydlifl it e faſhionable 
to be acquainted, and they ſerved greatly towards 
kindling a literary ſpirit. Chaucer, in particular, was 
verſant in them, and hence may we account for that 
freedom with which he treated the eccleſiaſtical 
abuſes which prevailed in that age. 

By far the greateſt number of the reformers both i in 
England and on the continent came out of the reli- 
gious houſes, The knowledge they had acquired there- 
in, 1, rendered * admirable inſtruments for opening the 

minds 
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minds of the peophs to the Open: of n | 
truth. 


And ſince thi 8 Literature has been 
equally indebted for its ſupport and advancement to 
the clergy. This body of men have univerſally been 

conſidered as men of letters. To be deficient in them 
brings on an eccleſiaſtic a contempt only inferior to 
that which he incurs by an unworthy conduct. 

What has been obſerved reſpecting the clerical 
body s cultivating general knowledge in the remote 
periods of our hiſtory, may be applied with equal 

propriety to the divines of modern time. Our own 
gage has witneſſed ſome of the moſt correct hiſtorians, 
pProſound mathematicians, ſagacious philoſophers, pe- 
netrating politicians, elegant poets, ingenious che- 
miſts, and even ſucceſsful phyſicians, _— the mi- 
niſters of the Chriſtian religion. 

The firſt illuſtrator of Euclid and the inflruQor of 
the immortal Newton was the venerable and learned 
Iſaac Barrow. And for the only uniform edition and 
clear elucidation of the works of this prince of philo- 
ſophers, the world of ſcience is under a perpetual ob- 
ligation to the labour and judgment of a living pre- 
late as diſtinguiſned by his knowledge and ** as 
dy his philanthropy and his piety. 

Some of the moſt brilliant performances that have 


appeared 3 in our own language, as well as others, have, 
it 
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it muſt be confeſſed, come from the pens of the laity. 
Men of different profeſſions have extended the field of 
knowlege, and have enlarged its contents, by their 
judgment, their learning, and their genius. 

This is a point not to be controverted ; all I con- 
tend for is that the eccleſiaſtical body ſtands foremoſt 
in the claim to this merit, and that where this is ſup- 
ported with becoming dignity, the intereſts of litera- 
ture will flouriſh with vigour, and be productive of 
the molt laſting advantages. 

Their profeſſion points out the clergy as the pro- 
pereſt perſons to conduct the education of youth, and 
they will ever poſſeſs that province while religion 
makes a part in the conſtitution of any ſtate. 

On them, therefore, will both the moral and literary 
credit of any nation very greatly depend. Where 
they ſtand fo conſpicuouſly eminent, virtue and learn- 
ing will be reſpected, and an emulation of excellence 
in both will, at leaſt, "SR a diſtinguiſhing 
part of the community. 

Ignorant and diſſipated eccleſiaſtics thats may be; 
indeed, in no ſtate where that body is numerous, can 
this evil be avoided, ſtill as we naturally attach to the 
character of a chriſtian miniſter, learning and piety, 
the majority will ever be found deſerving of reſpect. 
The greater number will be aſhamed of being conſi- 
dered as n and though many will not poſ- 

| tels 
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ſeſs a depth of Mera TRY yet pride will preſerve them 
from a total liſtleſſneſs. But on the minds of the 
kading phalanx ſomething better than pride will ope- 
rate to make them ardent in the improvement of let- 
ters, the cultivation of genius, and the exerciſe of the 
moral and religious duties, 


/ 


2. 


. NUMBER XXIV. 


dike nunquam eam me deſarturum- 5 

Non fi capiundos mihi ſciam eſſe inimicos omnes hominec. 
Hanc mihi expetivi, contigit : conventunt mores: Valeant 
Qui inter nos diſſi dium volunt hanc, niſi mors, 

At adimes Ne“. xorxvkĩ 


— 1 2. 4 i 


TERENCE. 


— 


ON MARRIAGE. 


MON the ſubjects moſt intereſting to man in 

a ſtate of ſociety that of the Connubial State is 

to be reckoned as one of the principal, becauſe his 
5 morn! welfare materially depends upon it. A per- 
5 ſon's 
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ſon's happineſs is frequently enſured or deſtroyed by 
the proper or improper choice of a partner for life; 
and yet, notwithſtanding its importance, no ſubject is 
treated with more general levity than this. When- 


ever it is made the ſubject of converſation, both od 


and young concur in diſcourſing of it as a trifling a& 
of folly, or as a mere matter of amuſement. Very 
rarely do we find it made the topic of ſerious and im- 
proving converſation, but on the contrary, it proves the 
never failing ſource of witticiſm, raillery, indecency, 
and I may add profaneneſs.—I have been at times 
ſeverely pained by the ridiculous, and, indeed, cruel 


behaviour of a company to a young couple who were 


Juſt entering on this truly ſolemn conne&ion. And 
What is worſe this kind of witty ſport is uſually exer- 
ciſed moſt at the expence of the female whoſe delicacy 


is trifled with, and whoſe modeſt feelings are racked 


to give a brutal pleaſure to the ſarcaſtic tormentors. 


—Young perſons ſhould, by all means, be taught to 


conſider matrimony in the moſt ſerious light, in order 
that they may not enter into it raſbiy, nor regard i its 
obligations lightly, 

In uniſon with theſe refleQions is the following 
letter, for the publication of which 1 ſhall offer no 
, apology, | | | 


66 Six, 
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« Sin, | ; 

«© This is an age wherein the moſt ſacred doctrines 
and indiſpenſible duties are generally contemned and 
lightly eſteemed. Tt ſurely, then, behoves every one 
to whom Providence hath vouchſafed opportunity, 
ſituation, or talents, to endeavour, to the utmoſt of 

his power, without any regard of the applauſe or diſ- 

eſteem of his fellow-mortals, to check the rapidly 
encreaſing evil. And we, who are commiſſioned 
from above, as the meſſengers of truth, and the diſ- 
penſers of God's word to mankind, have a double 
obligation upon us to exerciſe ourſelves zealouſly in 
the virtuous cauſe, Mindful of this duty, T have 

taken this method to expoſe what I conceive to be a 
dangerous, though I am ſenſible it is too generally re- 
garded as a trivial evil; an evil not confined to one 
claſs of perſons only, but which influences all rariks 
and conditions; I mean the lightneſs with which the g 
ſolemn ſtate of Matrimony is treated. 5 
As this ſtate was ordained and ſanctioned by ü the 
great Author of our Being himſelf, and by his pre- 
' ſence and miraculous interpoſition was declared holy; 
and as it is, moreover, of the greateſt conſequence to 
every individual, as well as to the public body, it cer- 
tainly deſerves to be treated with all imaginable ſeri- 
ouſneſs and reſpect. | ; | 
8 (% Our 
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« Our church has appointed a moſt excellent and 
appropriate ritual for the celebration of this great 
union; but it is a melancholy conſideration that in- 
ſtead of being attended to with the reverence that is 
its juſt due, there is generally obſerved at it the moft 
ſhameful levity and wantonneſs. Though every par- 
ticular point in this office, is calculated to make an 
uſeful and laſting impreſſion on the hearts of the per- 
ſons to be united, and alſo on the reſt of the congre- 
gation, whether ſingle or married, yet there is very 
ſeldom any ſolid attention or becoming reſpect paid 
to it on thoſe occaſions, And IJ am afraid that but 
few new married perſons receive the exhortations and 
charge which are given to them in the moſt ſolemn 


manner from the altar, ſo as feriouſly to meditate 


upon them afterwards. In the courſe of my minife 
tration I have met with a number of inſtances of 
trifling behaviour, and diſreſpe& in the companies 
who attend upon theſe occaſions, and have frequently 
been under the neceſſity of rebuking them publicly, 
and that too in a ſevere manner, for their. conduct. * 


The reader may here recollect the ſame impropriety being 
ingeniouſly pointed out, and properly expoſed by the worthy 
parſon Adams in Fielding's Joſeph Andrews; a tale, which, if 
it was hot for the occaſional licentiouſneſs of expreſſion and 
certain deſcriptive ſcenes exhibited in it, would be one of the 
beſt romances and one of the 'moſt inſtructive moral books in 
our linguage, | | 


People 
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«« People, in general, appear to conſider this inſtitu- 
tion as merely civil, and that religion has nothing at 
all to do with it, any more than conſiſts in the cere- 
monial cementing of the union ; and therefore, we 
cannot reaſonably wonder that ſo fer modern mar- 
riages are eventually happy, and that infidelity ſhould 
be ſo alarmingly prevalent. - 

* Certainly marriage a to be the higheſt inſtance 
of human friendſhip, that greateſt of all ſocial virtues; 
and in it there ſhould be what Pythagoras excellently 
obſerves of a couple of friends, Tua ra we de, n 
T u, two bodies with one ſoul. 8 

« Now as religion expreſsly teaches this, it ought to 
be carefully inculcated, eſpecially on young minds, 

that no happineſs can be expected in the matrimonial 
ſtate, unleſs it is founded on the baſis of pure friend- 
ſhip, and is not entered into in a precipitate, and incon- 
ſiderate manner. The duties which are neceſſarily 
required of both parties, in order to the compoſition 
of connubial felicity, are ſuch as they will not, and 
indeed cannot properly regard without an habitual 
reverence to that religion by which they are ſanction- 
ed, and which threatens puniſhment for their viola- 
tion. Ere two young perſons, therefore, enter into 
this ſtate, they ſhould carefully conſider, and be re- 
minded by their friends, of its importance, and of its 
intimate connection with every gone principle and 

a. 
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duty. Then, indeed, we might juſtly expect to ſee a 
very conſiderable alteration in the manners of the 
married part of the world, and form great hopes of 
the riſing age; for parents ſo actuated would undoubt- 


edly pay the ſtricteſt attention to the education of their 
offspring. 


„A ſaying of the great _hiloſopher, already men- 


tioned, is beautiful and expreſſive, and deſerves care- 
fully to be remembered and regarded; de Texvoroto;- 
Yau del yap avluclanmeiv Ts, Yepantuolng toy O It 
« 1s your duty to endeavour to encreaſe your genera- 
« tion; as it is your duty to leave behind you ſuch as 
* may reverence the Deity.” 


CLERUS., 


To the ſentiments ſo ſeriouſly and juſtly expreſſed 


in this letter I cannot but give a cordial aſſent, The 
ſubje& is of that intereſting nature that too much 
cannot be ſaid upon it, for it involves in itſelf, in 
ſome degree or other, all the relations of human life. 


On entering into the field of action man feels that he 


was not created for himſelf alone, an impulſe of na- 


ture leads him to an aſſociation with the other ſex. It 


is among the females that he looks for the moſt con- 


ſiderable ſupply of that want which renders his preſent 


condition not altogether eaſy. One of the antients 
had a pleaſing conceit, evidently the reſult of a fanci- 


ful 
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ful interpretation of the account given of woman's 
creation by Moſes, that at the beginning, or in the 
Golden Age, man was double what he now is, but 
that on account of his rebellion the avenging deity 
cauſed the offender to be cut aſunder, and made two 
| beings. Hence he accounts for the reſtleſs miſery of 
the fallen race, every one of them being unhappy till he | 
rejoins his loſt half, Seldom are the genuine or pri- 
mæval parts united, and, therefore, is it that ſo many 
domeſtic complaints and connubial jars abound in the 
world, Man anxious to recaver his vagrant portion, 
forms: to himſelf the notion that ſhe who pleaſes his 
eye, or ſome other delufive ſenſe, is the identical half 
which: is alone wanting to the completion of his hap- 
pineſs here below. Marriage often proves that he was 
. miſtaken, and he is again doubly miſerable. This 
fable is amuſing and it is alſo inſtructive. The ne- 
ceſſity of the matrimonial relation towards the per- 
fſection of a man as a good member of ſociety is the. 
peel moral couched under it, and from it we are, 
aoreover, inſtructed to be careful in the ſearch of that 
: on. which our comfort ſo. material/y- depends. If the- 
choice of a ſituation in life requires the exertion: of 
Y much cautious. enquiry, certainly in. the ſelection of a 
partner to ſhare in that ſituation, and to accompany; us 
1 2 — the 1 e — 
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if not a much greater degree of care will be neceſ- 
ſary. 
And yet notwithſtanding the neceſſi ity of this cau- 
tious ſpirit being acknowledged, I ſhall remain of 
opinion, till ſome ſtrong reaſons. are alledged to the 

_ contrary, that marriages deferred to a late period of 
life, ſtand a worſe chance of being happy than thoſe 
contracted when the imagination is lively, and when 
the paſſions are warm. 
A man's mind is generally fixed in a firm perſua- 
ſion of the truth of his own opinions, of the cor- 
rectneſs of his own judgment, and the clear ſagacity 
of his own diſcernment, by the time he has attained | 
nearly the ſummit of the hill of life; to the ſenti- 
ments of others, therefore, he will find but little in- 
clination to pay any. deference. By that time, alfo, 
his paſſions are ſettled in a courſe of obſtinacy, his 
knowledge of life is. tolerably juſt, and his eſtimation f 
its value depreciated ; he has ſeen. that the proſpects 

| which he. indulged in youth have not been realized, 
that the gay viſions have been the mere phantoms of 
imagination created by the magical wand of deceptive _ 
Hope,, and, in conſequence, he looks for no addi- 

| tional, heppineſs in. a new maten, If he marries, 


1 1 


unworthy. "Bncreals, of ee or to e have, perſon. 


«4 © 2 


"Ts merely. conſidered in the light of 


a houſe- 
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a houſe- Keeper, will be the l objects of his 
conſideration; of courſe as no flame will be found on 
the altar, nothing higher than indifference can be ex- 
pected afterwards, The manners, the ſentiments, 
and the diſpoſition of each have been already formed, 
and if they ſhould happen to be in uniſon, it will be 
one of thoſe lucky chances. in the lottery of human 
life that is as ſeldom ſeen, as it is Prepoſterous to ven- 
ture 1 
Voung perſons, on the contrary, will a milate 
themſelves to each other, ſometimes from inclination, 
and oftener from neceſſity. They are like new coin 
ſent into the world, coaltant wear and tear together 
will make them look exactly alike, the beauty of the 
impreſſion will indeed be worn off by the viciſſitudes 
of fortune, but it will be uniformly the ſame with the 
whole, and therefore each will be contented. | 
The pledges of matrimonial love will alſo ſerve 
greatly towards giving a ſimilarity to the minds of 
thoſe who unite themſelves together in early life, 
They have here a central point of obſervation F of 
mutual care, and conſequently of love. . 
I am ſtill an advocate for marriages in early life, | 
from the conſideration that they tend powerfully to 
check the evil ſpirit of libertiniſm in young men, and 2 
to give a ſerious turn to their minds. New engage- 
ments of the moſt important nature being entered in- 
RO | | 0 
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to, neceſſarily lead the young married pair to 2 
thoughtful attention to their ſituation, and to an | 
ative exerciſe of the beſt means to ſupport it. If | 
they have any feeling at all they will conſider that a 
more ſteady conduct is called for in the connubial, 4 
than what they might conceive to be ſufficiently ſo in 
the ſingle ſlate. New relations and the natural proſ- 
pects opened to them thereby will unavoidably render 
them, in ſome degree, conſiderate, reſtrained, and ll 
induſtrious. I fay not that this is univerſally the | 
caſe, but I ſhall object to any particular inſtances be- 
ing brought to bear againſt the poſition, Early con- l 
nections, formed in prudence, have the ſtrongeſt ten- = 
dency to this ſalutary concluſion ; and. I believe, in | 
general, they will be found to anſwer it. | 
A young man, as ſuch, indulges himſelf in a lati-. | 
tude from which the hymeneal bonds would reſtrain - . | 
him ; his induſtry is frequently capricious, while his q 
expences are extravagant. He excuſes all this, on the | 
- plea that he has no one to care for but himſelf, Let | 
him be married, and his induſtry will be regular, and ff 
his pleaſures moderate. „ | | 
Single perſons have no other thoughts thes what | 
merely concern themſelves ; their enjoyments and | 
their contrivances, their purſuits and their proſpects, | 
are concentred in their own intereſts, and they are Il 
always looking forwards to gay viſions of pleaſure and | | | 
K happineſs | li 
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Happineſs without ever attaining them. The married, 
In the contrary, have other objects to be concerned 
for, in connection with whom ſtand all their employ- 
ments and almoſt all their pleaſures, and certainly all 
their future proſpects in life, | 


If after running a round of diſſipation, 2 3 "I 


thinks it convenient to enter into the matrimonial 
ſtate, it may be that with a good partner, he will en- 2 
joy life in a more rational manner, and with more 
true delight, but there is an equal, if not a greater, 
chance, that cuſtom having vitiated his mind, he will 
not ſo reduce himſelf to a temperate habit, as never 
to ftrike out into extravagance, and hence will there 
be a great leſſening in his connubial happineſs. = 
They who enter late into this relation muſt put up 
With many of its inconveniences, and I may add with 
jts troubles, without having the power to bear them 
With ſteadineſs. And the cauſe of this is obvious, as 
they have not been uſed to that ſort of reſtraint, and 
conſideration which is peculiar to the conjugal union. 
To endure, and rightly to improve them for advan- 
| tage, a perſon ſhould be early habituated to them. 
Leet a colt wander too long his own maſter, and in 
the enjoyment of his own vagrant humour, and by ſo 
much the greater will be the difficulty of breaking him 
in to the bridle. His humours have gained an aſcen- 
n n the want of reſtraint, and he will be a 
15 


„ ing nature, diſquiſition upon it, however hackneyed, 
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ſtubborn, if not an unprofitable brute * the a of his 
days. 
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NUMBER xxv. 


Jus moriture ruis? | 


— — A IRER — 


ENQUIRY INTO THE CAUSES OF SUICIDE, PAR- 
TICULARLY AMONG THE ENGLISH, AND RE 
MEDIES OF THE EVIL SUGGESTED, 


T has been generally the ſubje& of obſervation, 
and oftentimes of juſt complaint, that the dreadful 
crime of SUICIDE is more frequent among the Eng- 
ih than any other people. As this evil has wonder- 
fully encreaſed of late years, and that too attended with 
circumſtances of a novel appearance, and of an alarm- 
cannot be deemed as unneceſſary. While any evil 
exiſts it will call for the conſideration of the philoſo- 
pher, * divine, and the moraliſt. Of a a | 
YT ä 
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then ſo awfiilly nefarious as the preſent, too much 
cannot be ſaid. Inftances are daily Ong to call 
our conſideration towards it, 

A melancholy one that has juſt happened, has ſo 
occupied my thoughts, that T could not help com- 
mitting the reſult of them to paper. 

The Engliſh are not badly characterized by a ſatur- 
nine, impatient, and haughty diſpoſition. Misfor- 
tune therefore ſits heavier upon an Engliſhman than 
upon one of any other country. With another it is 


accompanied by a fertility of invention; he will have 


recourſe to a thouſand ſchemes either to obviate its 
ſtroke, or to alleviate its influence, but an Engliſhman 
falls at once before its force. He broods over his 
diſtreſs, and his thoughts only ſerve to multiply his 
afflictions. If a few trials do not better his condi- 
tion, his mind is clouded with a melancholy which 
produces deſpair, and hence is he ſo frequently ſeen 
to plunge himſelf into Inextricable, to get rid of a 
temporal miſery. _ 8 

I cannot help obſerving, likewiſe, that the charac- 
ter of national courage may not have been without 
its influence in encreaſing the number of ſelf-muyr. 
derers in this land. The antient Romans had the 
ſame ſentiment, and the modern French with all 
their other excellent innovations have indulged the 
ſame. 22 brave the terrors of death when the ad- 
' verſe 
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verſe circumſtances of life have thickened into an im- 
penetrable obſcurity has been conſidered too much by 
them all as a mark of an undaunted mind. Strange, 
that to run away from danger ſhould be regarded as a 
' ſpecimen of greater courage, than a firm endurance of 
its aſſaults! 

I believe this courage is nought elſe than prides 
Severe diſappointment ſinks a man's mind from the 
buoyant expectation which he indulged, and he can- 
not endure that his contemporaries ſhould be gratified 
at the expence of his calamity. To be reduced to a 
lower ſphere, to be ſubje& to the contempt of his 
flellows from the degradation which he has experienc- 
ed hurts his vanity, and to ſhun their pity or their: 
ridicule, both equally odious, he will riſque the fate of 
the other world. 

Another frequent cauſe of Suicide is the to F 
propenſity we have to indulge extravagant notions of 
our preſent condition and · ſuture proſpects. When 
therefore, a reverſe. occurs, the mind feels a ſhock 
proportioned to the pitch of confidence at which it 
had been wound up. The repercuſſion is ſo tremen-- 
dous as to unſettle the brain, it unfits a man for- 
ſociety, and often- drives him from it by his own: 
hand. | pe PRETTY EO. 4 | 
This impatient ſpirit by which the people of this 
country are ſo commonly actuated leads them into ex- 

i „ traragant 5 
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travagant purſuits, and ſpeculative adventures; their 


capital is always far leſs than the extent and magni- 


tude of their projects, and, therefore, it is not to be 


wondered at that difappointments ſhould ſo frequently 


befall them 3 nor, when the other parts of their cha- 


racter are taken into conſideration, that ſo many in- 


ſtances of n death ſhould be found en 
them. 

It deſerves cbſeirvnicn alſo that no man can bear 
folitude leſs than an Engliſhman, Neither in proſ- 
perity or adverſity is he, if I may be permitted the 
expreſſion; a fit companion for his own mind. His 
thoughts in ſolitude are only productive of addi- 


tional uneaſineſs. The reaſon of this is, he ſeldom, 
if ever, accuſtoms himſelf to the due exerciſe of them 


but in the ſociety of others; conſequently when alone 
he is incapable of combining, arranging, and em- 
ploying them as he ought to do. He who is in the 
habit of ſequeſtring himſelf pretty much from ſocial 
pleaſtire and converſe, to attend on his own ideas, to 


_ contemplate his own faculties and circutnſtances, to 
make the ſtudy of nature, or the truths of morality 
and religion his own private and perſonal concern, 


will always have a friend to reſort to, in a caſe of 


need either for congratulation or condolence, one 


whom he may fately truſt, with whom he may be 
bappy and from whom he may receive truly friendly 
L e counſel. 
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counſel, But the perſon who acts differently, when 
trouble comes upon him will find his mind nearly 
diſtracted, for /e/f with whom he ought to be the moſt 
intimate is to him the greateſt ſtranger. He has not 
cultivated by private meditation an acquaintance with 
his own mind, he has not duly eſtimated its ſeveral _ 
faculties, tried its powers, and exerciſed his imagina- 
tion with a correct judgment, conſequently, when 
| neceſſity calls for the application of them he finds 
himſelf at a loſs ; he is a ſtranger in his own habita- 
tion, and he is miſerable in that company where he 
ought to find the greateſt happineſs. | 
Whence comes it that among thoſe who fectude 
themſelves from the world, under the influence of a. 
melancholy enthuſiaſm, that ſo very ſeldom, if indeed, 
ever, an inſtance of ſuicide has been known, while 
among the victims of melancholy in the buly ſcenes 
of life it is ſo frequent? It is becauſe the former 
from the recluſeneſs of their ſituation are obliged to 
turn their obſervation inwardly upon themſelves. So- 
litude is habitual to them, and by the contemplation: 
of their own minds it ceaſes to be irkſome, and, 
therefore, trouble ſo far from making them fly from 
their own thoughts, induces them to think deeper and 
to ruminate ſtill more in ſilent meditation. It is he 
who cannot endure the company of himſelf, that flies 
from the world,. but unhappily for. him he carries 


K 4 5 that- 


communicate. 
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that 3 ſelf with him, ot a ſlate where he will 
have no other companion, at leaſt with whom: a can 


8 


A frequent recurrence to ſolitary retirement tends 


to meliorate the heart, to ſubjugate the paſſions, to re- 


preſs inordinate deſires, to humble vanity, and to give 


ſteady and correct views of human life. Proſperity, 


therefore, in this cafe will be leſs apt to ſwell the 
mind into a pitch of conceit, and adverſity, of courſe, 
to precipitate it into a gloom of deſpondency. 
Society i is better adapted to enlarge knowledge, but 
ſolitude is beſt calculated to procure and eſtabliſh 


content. They are beſt, perhaps, when both regu- 


larly uſed, but when ſolitude is never reſorted to, mis- 
fortune will come upon the mind with a ten-fold force 


of miſery. # 8 3 SU SES 


There is one other evidence in behalf of the great 


benefit attendant on ſolitary retirement. The num- | 
ber of male ſuicides is in a very great proportion ſu- 

- .perior to that of the females, Whence does this arife 

but from the ſecluded ſtate which the fair ſex ſeem 

deſtined to Kill From that ſecluſion they are under a 


neceſſity, as it, were, of indulging meditation, and 
hence we obſerve them, in general, more reſigned 


under the agonies of pain and trouble, than the men; 
more calm in the ſeaſon of affliction, more ſteady in 
a ſudden guſt of adverſity, more attentive to religious 


_ duty, 


wa." 


f 
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duty, and more ardent in their ann exerciſes 5 
than their lordly partners. ms 
In ſhort, the advantages of ſolitude are infinite to- 
wards the improvement of the mind, and — 
the conduct of man. | - 
How richly productive of cones; delight, of ele- 
gant obſervations, and of extenſive knowledge, is 
rural contemplation— He who with good old Iſaac 
can habituate himſelt to the ſalutary practice of 4 go- 
40 ing out to meditate in the field at even-tide, will 
ſtand but in little need of any other monitor, coun- 
4ellor, or friend. | 
There ſeems to be Ri another ſtrong reaſon 0 

the Engliſh ſtand more conſpicuous for the awful 
crime we have been conſidering than other nations, 
- and that proceeds, I apprehend, rom. the en, of 
clerical influence. 


On the continent, both among Catholicks und 


Proteſtants, the clergy are conſidered as ſpiritual fa- py, 


thers and counſellors in their reſpective pariſhes, and 
when any of their flock is under peculiar diſtreſs of 
agg he applies for conſolation and advice to his paſ- 


In the Roman Church, indeed, the inftitution + 


5 . has been carried to a height that is un- 
warranted by the ſcriptures, by eccleſiaſtical antiquity, 
or civil policy. But this does, not prove the inſtitution 
itſelf to be either dangerous, or uſeleſs. On the con- 
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| trary i it n to be one that is admirably 
| adapted to the alleviation of the wants and diſtreſſes 
of man, and an excellent mean for conveying and 
keeping alive the life of religion in the foul. + 
The peculiar excellence of the Chriſtian religion, 
dots all others, is in nothing more apparent than in 
affording comfort and conſolation to the diſtreſſed un- 
der every ſpecies of affliction. But while Chriſtianity 
opens thoſe conſolatory proſpects which alone can give 
ſolid ſupport to the allied mind, knowing that the. 
mind is incapable of keeping a proper view of them, 
while it is hurried to and fro on the waves of trouble, 
mis ſyſtem has inſtituted a diviner ſpecies of friendſhip 


[ 


than had ever been known in the world. When af- 


flicted in a ſevere manner through their follies, Chriſ- 
tians are directed to „ confeſs their faults one to ano- 
i ther.” — But however noble and diſintereſted the 
i faithfulneſs of the Chriſtians in che early ages was to 
- each other, it muſt be allowed that ſucceeding periods 
have marked a powerful alteration, and we cannot | 
ſafely truſt the ſecrets of our hearts to our nn in 
_ theſe degenerate days. | | 
FPriendſhip on Chriſtian dns; ahd ſuch AS Was 
common in the primitive times, is now a rarity, which 
would weary the mind that ſhould engage in the 
fearch. —Senfible of this gradual declenſion in Chitf- | 
By 9 ſome of the \athers 'of the church, and 
7 that 
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15 that too very. early, appointed a new v intitbesee Ur 
rather enlarged the apoſtolical one, by ordaining con- 
feſſion as a ſtanding rule. Out of confeſſion (ſays 
« Tertullian) is born repentance, and by repentance 
God is pacified.“ 


This inſtitution did, indeed, like every other in 


the Chriſtian church ſuffer great and ſhameful abuſe ; | 
ſtill, however highly I admire the progreſs and ſucceſs 
of the Reformation, I cannot be inſenſible to the evil 
effects which have reſulted from the overheated zeal 

of thoſe who conceived it proper to lay aſide conſeſſi- 
on, which if they had duly conſidered the wants of 

mankind, and the infirmities of human nature, they 
would have found both neceſſary and beneficial. 

There is nothing adds more to mental diſtreſs, than 
to be obliged to keep it cloſe concealed within our 


; own boſoms, for want of a friend to whom we may 


apply for advice, and who will moreover unfold thofe 
| treaſures of conſolation which are yielded by our holy - 
religion, but which from our internal commotion we 
are incapable of applying to our own caſe by our own 
practice. ers 

But unleſs we have an an that the mend we 

a apply to may be ſaſely truſted, who would run the 
riſque of being diſcovered and expoſed perhaps to the 
whole circle of his acquaintance ? And fo difficult is 
it oven for a perſon of the niceſt diſcernment, and of the 
| E „ ann 
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ſhrewdeſt 8 to find a friend of uniform VE- 
racity, that we rather chooſe to ſmother our ſuffer- 
ings, like a concealed fire within our own breaſts, 
than to endanger our reputation by a diſcovery. i 
None, then, are ſo proper to apply to in ſuch caſes, 
as thoſe perſons who are ſet apart by our religion as 
its diſpenſers of comfort in this ſtate of trouble and 
imperfection. It is conſidered as highly neceſſary 
| that there ſhould be properly qualified men to make 
the diſeaſes of the corporeal frame their particular | 
© ſtudy; ; and for the fame reaſons we may plead the 
neceſſity of ſpiritual -phyſicians to ſtudy the paſſions of 
the ſoul, and to be able to apply ſuch remedies as the 
ſpiritual part of man may ſtand in need ß. 
. Conſidering, however, the propenſity there is in 
man to diſcover what he knows to others, thoſe who 
are thus appropriated to the niceſt of all truſts and 
employments, ought: to be guarded by oaths and pe- 
nalties from a poſſibility. of revealing what is diſcover- 
ed to them, except in caſes where the public body 
or individuals would be endangered by the conceal- 


Many a poor creature, who has plunged himſelf 
| 6 into irretrievable ruin, might have lengthened out an 
- uſeful life, if he had been enabled to have unboſomed 


7 himſelf, with ſaſe confidence, to ſome good man, 


& experienced | in the ways of the world, the varieties of 
| = ; anion: 
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temptation, and the powers of con ſolation.—And 
when a man's mind is pending, as it were, between 

the power of conſcience and ſome alluring ſin; if, in 
the dangerous conflict, he could apply to a ſpiritual 
counſellor, it is more than probable that vice would 
loſe a covert, and heaven would gain a ſon. 

And in like manner, when ſome 'poor profligate 
begins to feel the ſevere accuſations of his conſcience, 
and the intolerable weight of guilt upon his mind, 
what a chance would there be of his repentance and 
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1 250 falvation, if he could but ſafely conſult ſome pious 


perſon who might lead him back to virtue and to 
peace? For my part, the more I obſerve the imbeci- 
lity of human nature, when balanced againſt ſuch an 
| innumerable force of powerful temptations, and with 
how much difficulty human fortitude can preſerve 
- itſelf ſteady in a ſea of troubles, the more I ſtand 
convinced of the utility of this Chriſtian inſtitution to 
preſerve us within the ſphere of reQitude, and from 
precipitating ourſelyes, when diſtreſſed, into the molt 
tremendous of all horrid nn. | 


* 
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> Ponimus ad ſummum Fortune / Pingimus atque 
— Pſallimus, et luctamur Acirows doctius unetis 5 


Horace. | 


MODERN VANITY LESSENED BY A CONSIDERA- 
Trion OF THE MANNERS. AND ATTAINMENTS 


OF, HF. aon. WL 


1 KNOW not ian at e Di the „ 
ſent generation delight ſo much in condemn- 
ing, as ridiculous, the manners, cuſtoms, and amuſe- 
ments of their anceſtors. But this 1 am: aſſured of, 
that the vain conceit tends greatly to a general cor- 
ruption both in principle and practice. 5 

If we were to ſtrike an impartial balance in all 


reſpedts, between ae and thoſe whom we affect 
to deſpiſe, there will be found, I believe, much 
greater reaſon for us to bluſh, N to be aſſuming 

upon the difference. . 

The manly exerciſes of our ſorefathers hich were, 
e ſpeaking, invigorating and innocent, have 


given 
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given way to pleaſures which are calculated to enervate 
the human frame, as well as to debilitate the mind; 
and are, moreover, purchaſed at a rate that portend 
the declenſion if not the total aaron of Ty 


ancient families. 


The nervous and excellent. treatiſes of the aA 
age fo admirably adapted to inform, and make better, 
the human heart, are conſigned to peaceful obſcurity _ 
among duſt and cobwebs in the garret; while the 
Lilipatian volumes of modern noveliſts and ſong wri- 
ters, filled with obſcenity and nonſenſe, are peruſed 


ouyer and over again with renewed avidity. 


What we have gained by this exceſſive refinement 
would be very difficult to determine; but it does, at 
leaſt, become us to pay a greater reſpect to the me- 
 mory and opinions of thoſe from whom we have at 

leaſt derived the means of improvemen And yet 
nothing can be more common than to hear a pert 
young coxcomb juſt emancipated from his leading 


ſtrings, condemning, with faſhionable expletives of 


profanation, the gothic taſte of his progenitors, who 
by not being bleſt with his ideas of elegance, valſed 
their family manſion, and dirty actes, and by ſo doing 
tranſmitted a good eſtate to their enen _ they 
might do likewiſe. . Ts, 

But a vilible alteration has taken Ps. The 

| ſprigs of modern faſhion cannot _—_— the ruſticity _ 


* 


— 
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which charaterized ther fathers; and their minds are | 


fo vitiated that the plain ideas of old faſhioned virtue 


cannot find a reception in them. But then in lieu 
of theſe they poſſeſs accompliſhments which it muſt | 
| be. confeſſed are more conſpicuous and luminous, 

 Debauchery and gaming muſt ſurely be conſidered 


as more elegant and ſpirited qualities than temperance 


and ceconomy, becauſe they tend to give a man a 
name, and what is the world without celebrity? They 
alſo ſerve to ſcatter wealth abroad, which would other- 


| wiſe be confined within the limits of a ſmall circle. 


They alſo encourage ingenuity and wit, and enable 


men of ſmall means to live genteel and eaſy at the ex- 
- pence of the folly of others. Such is the common 
- ſophiſtic plea for extravagance, which is in plain 


Engliſh that theſe vices tend to the encreaſe of poverty 
and knavery;—bleſſed exchanges 1 no doubt for the 
- virtues of former days! | 

What, though religion, ſound * and 70 po- 


os appear ranged on the ſide of reverend antiquity, 
who would ſcruple the abandoning ſdch unfaſhionable 
 Wnliderations, for the reputation of politeneſs, ele- 

' ' - gance and taſte? But all jeſting apart; what moral 
| eye can behold the lives of the antient ſons of Britain, 


and turn to the conſideration of their deſcendants 


without an indignant ſigh, and a fearful FO \ 


of the confequences ? 


Time 
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Time was when the people of this country looked 


on the frivolous manners of the French nation -with 


juſt contempt, and exulted on their own native plain- 
neſs. The age of French foppery has ended there, 
and though it has done ſo in conſequence of a revolu- 
tion the moſt horrible that ever diſgraced the annals. 
of human folly,. yet it were to be wiſhed that we had 
not received the flying ſpirit. The dæmon that pre- 
ſides over national levity ſeems to have gained too 
great an aſcendancy in this iſland once diſtinguiſhed 
for a honeſt roughneſs, that had in it ene cou- 
rage, and every ſocial virtue. 
But it is not in the circles of rank oy 3 


that this evil ſpirit has confined its baneful influence. 


Every claſs of the ſociety has caught the infection i in 
degrees equally proportionate. | 

The leading part of the community in a the days that 
are gone were noted chiefly for their commercial ſa- 
gacity, their ſteady attention to bufinefs and for the 
plaineſt ceconomy in their expenditure, but their ſue- 
ceſſors have adopted a different line of conduct; to 
ſtand plodding behind the counter, or to be employed 
in poring over the leaves of the journal. or the ledger, 


would be vulgar, indeed, in the genteel modern 
tradeſman. As if there can be any propriety in at- 


aching the epithet of gentility to the man of. buſi- 
lt ct: ! | N 
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This geniacl tradeſman, n will keep up 
his claim to the title, by aſſuming the brilliant quali- 
-ties that belong to it, though ruin. and biſgrace make 
up the train. 
To take a view of his ſuperb 0 and is | 
conſequent elegance of its furniture, with the coſtli- 
neſs of his table, and the faſhionable appearance of 
| his lady, (for wife would be too vulgar an appellation) 
and his children, muſt raiſe at once the idea that the 

_  'drudgery of buſineſs n with a as much 
as poſſible. f 
It was left for this age to fill up the climax of al- 
culous extravagance by the trading orders of men tak» 

ing on them the genteel _ ue Es . 
Follies of their ſuperiors. : 
In former days an appearance at Jeaſt of virtue 


5 was conſidered as indiſpenſible in every man let his 


rank be what it might; but modern faſhion has pru- 
dently ſet aſide that neceſſity, and the. violation of 
virtuous principles and religious duties, excites neither 
ſurprize nor abhorrence. Nay, more, admiration too 


| frequently follows the offender provided his exploits 
. have been ſpirited and managed with adroĩtneſs. 
To taſte, elegance and refinement, this age lays 


its peculiar claim. Theſe are very pretty terms. 

They convey a jingling ſound to the ear, and a ſort | 

[2 1 ſomething is formed by them in the imagination. 
F | Correct 
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Correct judgment, however, fees no other taſte, ele- 


gance, or refinement in modern manners, than the 
levity, caprices, - and extravagance, which marked 
every laxurious ſtate in the period of its declenſioh, 
I ſhall not pretend to the gift of ſecond fight, nor 
to predict in a ſpirit of gloomy diſcontent the fall of 
\ kingdoms, but I will maintain that a deviation from 
that line of national character by which the Britiſh 
name attained its glory, conveys no fatisfactory con- 
ſiderations to the thinking and patriotic mind. | 
The valour of the nation ſtill ſtands eminent, and 
our enemies have felt that its force is not diminiſhed ; 
and our national gerieroſity, I ſpeak it with pride, 
| retains alſo its luſtre, as the ſame enemies have fully 
experienced, but have not had the juſtice to imitate, 

Still when I have beheld in the royal ports, young 
officers, as delicately and faſhionably dizened out as 
if they were pages of the preſence, I have, unwitting- 
Ivy raiſed to my view, and cantraſted them with the 

| foplings before me, the Blakes, and the Ruſſels, the 
Rookes, the Benbows, the Boſcawens, and the Hawkes 
of Britain's ſhining days. 

Again when I hear of the thouſands and ten thou- 
ſands ſquandered away at Newmarket ; the patron- 
age given by nobles to ſharpers, and to the profeſſors 
of that clegant ſcience of pugiliſm, or properly black- 

| rugs 
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guardiſm, I withdraw from the praiſe given to the . 
generoſity of my country, and bluſh for its diſ-* 

ON 5 5 
Have we then improved on the laſt age, in ought 
that ſerves to ſtrengthen the intereſt or the reputation 
of our ſea-girt iſle? I fear not, It would be wiſe in us, 
\ therefore, to look back on the former days, and copy. 
| where we are too much accuſtomed to condemn. This 
might be the means of rendering. our country once more 
really glorious, as the land of freedom and of virtue; 
but on the contrary the enereaſe of luxury and a con- 
ſequent immorality, may, it is not improbable, prove 
| the ſource of the deſtruction of England, as it was of h 
antient Rome. 5 
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NUMBER XXVII. 


Language proceeds, lite every, thing aſe, through In- 
provement to Degeneracy. 


Dz. JonnsoN. 


| ON THE CORRUPTION or THE ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE BY THE INTRODUCTION OF FOREIGN 
WORDS AND PHRASES. 


"HAT the Engliſh language has received a co- 
=. | pious encreaſe of improvement within the ſpace 
of a century is a pleaſing conſideration, but at the 
preſent time that pleaſure is ſomewhat leſſened by the 
reflection on the corruption which has lately grown 
faſhionable of introducing, I had almoſt ſaid natura- 
lizing, words and phraſes from the French and other 
modern languages. The Engliſh dictionary, even 
| that of the ſagacious and erudite Johnſon, has not a 
fufficient quantity of expreſſive terms to enforce and 
elucidate the ſtrong ideas of our modern authors, and, 
therefore, they betake themſelves to the rich ſtores of 
their neighbours, I believe Lord Cheſterfield was 
| the 
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the leader in this elegant refinement, and certainly | 


the manner as well as the matter of that nobleman's 
writings were alike deſerving. of imitation. From 


the moſt enthuſiaſtic admiration of whatever had a 
French caſt, his lordſhip's celebrated letters appear to 
be mere tranſlations from that language done by ſome 


_ perſon who conceiyed that an attention to idiom i is the 


primary requiſite in a tranſlator, 
The Engliſh tongue is ſo beggarly that "RD was un- 
der the neceſſity of making the word aimable ſtand for 


Þ the quality of pleaſing, as if our own plain word was 


not equally expreflive. Jin unaſſuming man, purely 


becauſe he has not vivacity, is foppiſhly called by this re- 


finer of our manners as well as of our tongue a diftrair. 


J To avoid this odious character the grave monitor 


takes as much pains with his pupil as if the whole 
tenor of his life depended upon it, and even as if the fu- 
iure was in ſome meaſute affected by it, he, therefore, 
charges his dear little bey above all things to cultivate 


les attentions, and to invoke the aſſiſtance of the Graces. 


A young man that has not the ſupreme happineſs 
of ſeeing theſe factitious ornaments in the ſame im- 


. portant light with this preceptor of faſhionable ele- 
gance is contemptuouſly ſtiled a mauſſade, who is 
_ annihilated in brilliant company by mauvaiſe honte. 


The ſervitor of the graces is, therefore, moſt ſeriouſly | 


to 
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to enliven the company he is in by ſome genteel 
badinage, 

He who admires the method ſo 3 laid 
down will of courſe contract an equal degree of ad- 
miration for the ſtyle in which it is explained and 
enforced, and his language will be a jumbled mixture 
of Engliſh and French, as his perſonal figure will 
carry the appearance of neither the one nor the 

other. | 
I! his practice of bande 3 IR and phraſes 

with the Engliſh, has grown almoſt general ſince 
this trifling writer's rhapſodies in favour of diſſipation 

were ſo pompouſly publiſhed, and that too in a man- 
ner that is by far more inexcuſable. Something may 
be alledged in behalf of Lord Cheſterfield's peculiar 
appropriation of theſe foreign terms from the nature 
of his ſubject. He was engaged in recommending 
French politeneſs under the alluring denomination of 
the graces; but for writers who are treating topics 
vrhich have juſt as much connection with the French 
manners or language, as with the Chineſe, to affect 
this corrupt ornament of language, is juſt as abſurd 
as for the expounder of the ſtatutes to adopt the puerile 
bombaſtic ſtyle of modern noveliſtes. il 

The only performance in our language in which 
theſe decorations do not diſguſt me, is Sterne's Sen- 
timental Journey, That whimſical humouriſt took 

Vt, | . ie 
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it in his head to preſent the Engliſh with a correct 


picture of the French people, and he has done it ef- 


fectua how adopted a manner which was admira- 
. bly WM of his ſubject, and the abundance 


of French , and ſentimental expreſſions in his 


book are a in ſtyle. 


But when hiſtorians, critics, moraliſts, here. 
or divines indulge the ridiculous vanity of tranſplant 


ing theſe uſelegs exotics, it calls for ſtrong marks of 
reprehenſion. Our language wants no ſuch addi- » 


tions, and I never yet ſaw a French word thus in- 
troduced without being able to produce an Engliſh 


one that would much better have explained the ſenſe 


for which it was adopted. One critic or biographer, 


appreciating the merits of an author or artiſt tells us 


that his greateſt forte lay in ſuch a province of his 
profeſſion ; and this word is now grown ſo common 


as to be introduced into converſation even among per- 
| ſons who have no pretenſions to elegance of expreſ- 


ſion. And yet have we not words of our own equal- 


1 pertinent ? Certainly we have, and ſome that are 


conſiderably more ſo. There is not one of its cor- 
reſpondent words in the Engliſh dictionary what. 


ſtrength, height, or excellence, but is far e 


to this intruding ſtranger. 
If a writer poſſeſſed with this falſe taſte ws occa- 
ſion to ſpeak of the acuteneſs of any perſon's mind it 
J. | | | is 
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is mentioned as being recherchie, and the ſtyle of an- | 
other is naivet?. The concluſion of a ſtory is called Hp 
the denouement ; ſtriking features in a character are 
called its traits; and when a writer has run his length \ 
and wants to wind all up ſcartly he ſportively gives 
us his ze ne ſcais quoi. | . 
Modern relaters of voyages and . but prin- 
+. ctpally of the laſt, are the moſt diſtinguiſhed in this 
illicit practice againſt the conſtitution of our language. 
Next to them comes the populat tribe of novel and 
romance writers, and after them the dramatiſts. By 
means of theſe contraband traffickers the Engliſh 
tongue is corrupted far worſe than it would be by all 
the provincial dialects put together; and I leave it to 
the conſideration of every good patriot whether theſe 
ſmugglers ought not to be proſcribed, and their wares 
condemned in the ſevereſt man ner by 8 critical 
court. . 
But it is not in writing only that the Engliſh. lan- 
| guage is disfigured and debaſed by being blended with, 
and unnaturally aſſociated to foreign expreſſions, for 
as evil is diffuſed even in the familiar converſe of life, 
A plain, unlettered friend of mine, accompanied 
me on a paſſing viſit to a lady of much faſhionable | 
elegance, and who prides herſelf greatly on the pro- 
priety of her ſpeech, and her profound knowledge. of 
the 'Engliſh language. Unhappily ſhe conceives that 
I, L 1 this 
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| - ornament of far-fetched expreſſions, 
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cis proptiety cannot ſubſiſt without the flouriſhing | 


In our converſation at this viſit « ſhe was wn fend to 
be diſcovered in ſuch a diſbabille, but truly ſhe was 
1 ſo horridly eaten up with ennut, that ſhe had „ 
Ay any liſe left in her. 
My friend was greatly ſurprized to hear a petfbn 
complain of the want of life, when ſſie confeſſed her- 
ſelf to be eat up with ſuch a horrid paſſion as envy, 
for ſo he, pleaſantly enough, from the lady's miſ- 
pronunciation, ui derſtood the word exmui, The re- 
mainder of the converſation on her part was. ſimilar 
to this apologetic introduction though the ſoon be- 
came mote voluble, notwithſtanding her complaint; 
and my companion, I believe, thought her to be little 
better than what is a - * touched in the 
brain. 
I am ſadly afraid that FIPS. "AIR ſchools are 
not altogether clear from che imputation of encouraging 
this pernicious vitiation of the language. As French 
is almoſt univerſally taught in them, the ſair pupils 
tmemſelves in which both languages dance together 
like a grave philoſopher and a meretricious damſel of 
twenty. And when they ſeparate from theſe ſemi- 
naries, and are introduced to the world, this motley = 
| Janguage flill continues. to give a pleaſing vivacity, 


or 
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or a greater 2 to their friendly nies and is re- 
tained by them in converſation to ſhew the ſuperiority 


| oe their eee . ihe eee of their abi- 


Should a PEER ſo W have a a ture 
alfo this folly will become more habitual, and will 


even go on to a greater pitch of extravagance, for the 


Engliſh language, unfortunately, is exceeding badly 
furniſhed with, expreſſions for a ſentimentaliſt, A4 
dear friend, in a letter, might be ſtrong enough to 
expreſs eſteem in the days of her great grandmother, 
but the feeling boſom now muſt have recourſe to ma 
chere amie as a ſubſtitute for the . nee of 
antient friendſhip. #7 1} u; 


The account of ſome 8 „ in 2 


which an extraordinary confidence has been exhibited, 
is called te a fete, though probably from the knock- 


ing together of the two empty ikulls, W 0 been 
educed but a flaſh of nonſenſe. | 


Theſe ſilly admirers of a foreign j jargon cannot even 
write an Engliſh word without a French termination, 
or adopting an N in conformity to > that lan- 


guage. ; 
By fuch a practice we and : a fair chance to as the 


- 


= 
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' 


Engliſh unintelligible without a knowledge of the 


French language, And even as it is, a numerous 
: claſs of readers may turn their dictionaries over and 


L 2 1 over 
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over in vain to diſcover the meaning of many words 


which they meet with in modern authors, and upon 


which, it may be, they fancy a conſiderable part of 
the ſenſe materially depends. As to a foreigner when 
he firſt becomes acquainted with our books, and ſees 
them ſtuffed with ſo many exotic idioms and expreſ- 
ſions, he will very naturally form a leſs favourable 
opinion of a language, which is obliged to have re- 
courſe to theſe extraneous aſſiſtances. : 
Let us then exert ourſelves with the honeſt ſelf. 
conſciouſneſs of Engliſhmen who have a conſtitution 
anda language equally excellent, and though improve- 
ment may be deſireable in both, let us by conſidering 
that each is in poſſeſſion of ſufficient means to accom- 
pliſh the purpoſe, deſpiſe _ helps and acne 
- 0:80 | 
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Preter obſtinatienem non ſacrifandi, nihil aliud je de 
3 earum comperiſſe, quam cætus antelucanss, 
canendum Chriflo et Deo, et ad confederandam 
D plinam, Homicidium, Adulterium „ Fraudem, 
Perfidi um, el cetera ſcelera prohi 3 
| Flix AD TRAJAN. 


i 2 4 tn 


o THE EXCELLENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 1N 


IMPROVING THE MINDS AND POLISHING THE. 
MANNERS OF MEN, 5 | 


Tf the mti of the goſpel be, indzed, the 


greateſt bleſſing ever vouchſafed by gracious Hea- 


ven to the wants of men, every one muſt confeſs the 
neceſſity of its being univerſally ſpread over the ha- 
bitable world. And that it is eminently entitled to 
this glorious character will appear evident from con- 
ſidering the ſuitableneſs of its precepts and its doc- 
trines as well to the intereſts of individuals. as to.thoſe 
of collective bodies. | 


As individualt, we are taught by this blen reli- 
gion to be humble, juſt, induſtrious, temperate, meck, | 


Poole, charitable, forgiving, and devout. 


\ 
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It does not direct us to practiſe a virtue merely ex- 

ternal by which we may ſecure to ourſelves the ap- 

| plauſes of men, but to cultivate thoſe graces which by 

4 8 ſilent inward operation in our hearts, ſhall produce 

the moſt ſubſtantial and numerous fruits; and to pre- 

| ſerve throughout the whole ſuch a circumſpe& hu- 

- mility as will make us, at all times, diffident of dur 

attainments, and urge us to a * © man in our 

| religious courſe. 5 

3 Chriſtianity does not dire i its followers to be virtu- 

[ ous that they may attain public honours and renown, - 
but that they may gain to themſelves that permanent 

fatisfaction which reſults only from © having a con- 

66, - ſcience void of offence WEI God and towards £ 

Z « man.” S 

Theſe are the is; and | difinereſted motives by 
Which the Chriftian is impelled to purſue the path of 

moral rectitude, with ſteadineſs, and to fulfil the du- 
nes of his ſtation with credit and ſatisfaction. But 

ſtill there is another, and a far more powerful motive 

. which directs his aim towards perfection in his moral | * 

counſe; and that is the certainty with which it aſſures @ 

7 7 ſtate of complete happineſs to the virtuous, after 

| their time of probation here is finiſhed. When 

. Chriſtianity lifts up. the veil, we are not preſented. 

WE with an Elyſium created by the fine imagination _. 
3 the Peet; nor with a ſtate of pleaſure accordant wih { 


* , — Ry 


Sf, Hp 


the view we have of the future world, while it ſtrikes 


dies not deprefs our conceptions by any thing fami- 


a2 


tion, and an awfut reverence. 


| heavenly inheritance no ſorrow, mourning, oppreſſion, 
pain, or infirmity ſhall be known at all ; but there 
it reſts, and with the molt admirable prudence, as 
| _ Whatever becomes familiar to our minds, though it- 
be in defcription! only, eeaſes & affect them in any 
1 powerful degree. The awfulneſs, therefore, of the 
Chriſtian doctrine of a future ſtate, is wiſely adapted 
a make men more careful of their hearts, and more 
0 eircumſpect in their conduct. And yet the evidence 
of this doctrine is ſtated ſo ſtrong, and the particulars: 


* % 
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the ſenſual ideas of the luxurious Miel 10 peopled 
with beings actuated by ſuch paſſions, deſires, and 
animoſities, as charaRerize the inhabitants of this 


vale of imperſection and change. On the contrary 
the mind with the firmeſt conviction of its reality, 
Far or ſordid, but elevates them into a devout admira- 


. 


Revelation enraptures us by the aſſurance that in the 


chat are revealed concerning it are ſo delighiful, and 


© ſo ſaited: to rational principles, that no mind: brought „ 


into any degree of ſerious conſideration, can won 


his admiration from it, or wiſh to have bis heart un- 
influenced by its ſorce. No religious ſyſtem can be 
compared to the Chriſtian, with regard to its views o 

5 * ſtats to prepare men for which. is the oſtenſible 
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aim of all religions. In exciting its followers to the ; 
practice of every moral duty, the goſpel directs them 
for their encouragement to the « great recompence 


of reward.” Now if we conſider the multiplicity, 
and the ſeverity of the evils which perplex this ſtate 


of mortality, we: muſt greatly value that religion 
which alone enables its profeſſors to bear up againſt 
them with a fortitude which has nothing leſs for its 

foundation than the aſſurance of an eternal happineſs : 
and every reaſonable perſon muſt acknowledge the ſu- 


perior force with which this motive, in conjunction 
with other principles, of -a ſubordinate nature, muſt 


impel the honing mind to the perfurmance of every 
moral duty. 


C:rtainly SY the os of men, e as 


indviduals, are beſt ſecured and promoted by their re- 
ceiving the doctrines, and obeying the precepts of the 


Soſpel of Chriſt. Perhaps it is true that the moral 


part of the latter is dictated. by natural reaſon, and 
_ enforced upon mankind, by the unerring voice of con- 
ſeience in every part of the globe, and where the 
Chriſtian revelation has not penetrated, But it muſt 
be allowed alſo that human nature is too weak to act 
according to thoſe dictates, and too dull to attend uni- 
formly to that voice, when ſenſual delights, and allur- | 

ing temptations call us off to preſent pleaſure, In or- 

der to keep men in, or even to bring them to virtue, a 
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more powerful inducement is requiſite; and this, as 
we have juſt obſerved, Chriſtianity alone provides. 
Men in a ſtate of nature may, indeed, act well, and 


perform ſome noble deeds at times, but from the very 


principle by which they are led occaſionally to do 


good, they will alſo as frequently commit acts of in- 


Juſtice and cruelty. As long as they are pleaſed they 


will be kind and benevolent, but when once they feel 
themſelves aggrieved or inſulted, revenge takes pof- 


ſeflion of their hearts, and dreadful is its influence. 
Here, however, the ſpirit of Chriſtianity would 
gloriouſly exert its force, by ſaving the troubled heart 
from miſery of its own creating, and the hated object 


from deſtruction. Our divine religion gives us a no- 


ble opportunity every time we are injured of reaping 
the moſt delightful ſatisfaction by forgiving our ene- 


my, and leaving our cauſe in the hands of one who 


will both avenge it, and reward pur mercy. 
In ſhort, if we examine the matter in every poſ- 
ſible point of view, if we ever fo narrowly obſerve 


"the moral wants and grievances of our fellow men, 


we {hall feel the more ſtrongly convinced, that thoſe 


wants can only be ſupplied, and thoſe grievances be 
removed, or endured patiently by the influengs: 8 
nn principles. Yo . 


my 7 ; 7 


The cloſer and more minute this reli . — 
carried, the ſtronger evidence will arife to prove that 
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- the intereſts of men individually nk are eden | 


| tially connected with the doctrines of Chriſlianity. 


And, ſurely, it requires no very great ſkill of argu- 
ment. to prove the utility of this religion to collective 


bodies of men, , for where the parts are right and good, © 


the whole will be proportionably right and good alſo. - 


And yet it does not abſolutely follow that becauſe 


men are good children, huſbands, or fathers, they will 


be good, that is, obedient ſubjects of the government, 


| and ſerviceable members of ſociety. The contrary 
of this hath been, made luflicxently evident in the hiſ- 
tory of various countries; from which we may ob- 


ſerve, that. many of the meſt reſtleſs conſpiratays, 


and uſurpers or overturners of monarchies, have not- 
_ withſtanding been, in the main, men of excellent 
Frivaſe characters, but, led away by the love of glory, 


or the deſire of temporal grandeur, have brought ruin 
3 757 their countries and infamy upon themſelves. 
If Chriſtianity then was only adapted to form the 
domeſtic manners, and its. dorines and precepts were 
no further excellent, than as exerciſed and practiſed 


in the private walks of life, this tyltem would be 1 


entitled to a partial regard. | 
hut our religion does not leave the . of man- 


kind within ſo ſmall a circle; its influence is extend- 


| ed in their protection to the utmoſt poſſible degree. | 


: _ The Can is not ny obliged by his een to 


7 


be 
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be a good a. buralfe to. be a good Gitzen: 1 
5 muſt be obedient to the governing powers under which | 
he is born or placed. No ſubtlety of reaſoning, nor 
any perverſion of language or texts of ſcripture will . 
| countenance him in acts of rebellion againſt his ſo- 
veteign. The commands of the goſpel, and the 
| bright examples of Chriſt and his Apoſtles are plain 
and expreſs againſt the doctrine of reſiſtance. When- | 
ever, indeed, the ſtandard of rebellion is unfortunately +» | 
lifted up againſt his prince, it is the duty of the Chriſ- 1 
tian to be active in his allegiance. And the ſame _ 
. principle obliges him to defend the government to 
which he belongs, when it is engaged in war with 2 
foreign ſtates; for the Chriſtian 'obedience includes — | 
as much an active obedience in defending, as a p 
f 2 obedience i in ta to Ns e ordained Y : 
God. | | | 
Unequivocal alſo is the 8 ond „ are "4 
the examples of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, to renn 
der unto the government ts lawful dues, No evalion 
of duties is warranted by the doctrines of Chriſtianity, ”" 
on the contrary ſuch a conduct is prohibited as a ſin; „„ 
the Chriſtian, therefore, who offends in this reſpect, 
ref, Heth, in part, the ordinances of Sal.. a WR. 
Now if we add to all this. the anden of the 
quieſcent, mild, peaceable, and forgiving ſpirit of our 
"2 ligten, we muſt certainly conclude that no religisus 44 
4 „ Þ 
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h em could be better calculated for the benefit of na- 
tions or public bodies of men, and that no other re- 
ligion has Ever been equal to it in this important reſ- 
Tue hiſtory of the primitive Chriſtians throws the 
greateſt luſtre over all the principles upon which they 
acted. They never entered into conſpiracies againſt 
the ſtate, nor ſplit into jarring political parties; much 
leſs was the poniard of aſſaſſination ever found 
among them, or the death gf Princes religiouſly ſet- 
tled in their aſſemblies. They prayed for the proſpe- 
rity of empires, and the health of the emperors; and 
even when made the ſubjects of perſecution they re- 
ſiſled not, but exhorted one . to _ for- 
menen „ and obedience. | 
© Surely then the doctrines of the el, W ꝑro- 


perly received, muſt be the greateſt ſupport to the in- 


ternal peace and proſperity of a nation; and that not 
only from the obedient diſpoſition of its members, 
but alſo from their cultivation of thoſe uſeſul and ele- 
gant arts, which are always found to flouriſh in pro- 
. portion tothe civilization of a OE: and to the Fen- 
ileneſs of its inhabitants. 
Wherever a religion is vodinfics: to the 8 
and regardleſs of the manners of its votaries, a ſavage ; 
ferocity, and a brutal ignorance will characterize them. 
This is evidenced a at the tn day in e and 5 


in 


* 
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in thoſe countries where religion conſiſts in ceremo- 
nies only, and tends to divide men from ſocial com- 


munion With, and mild dener towards each | 


other. | 

The arts and ſciences will never remain in a place 
from whence humanity is baniſhed. —How different 
is the face of things in all thoſe countries where 
Chriſtianity hath erected her temples In them we 


| obſerve order and regularity in the management of 


public concerns; we meet with civility, politeneſs, 
and benevolence from the inhabitants ; we may ſee 
among them an exertion of their mental powers, and 
a faculty of reaſoning, which ſhall, in vain, be look- 


ed for in places where this religion is unknown or 
unregarded. Add to all this the cultivation of agri- - 
culture, the improvement of domeſtic trade, and the 


enlargement of foreign commerce, which ſo greatly 
diſtinguiſh the Chriſtian nations from all others. 
Here, however, I wiſh only to be underſtood. in a 


general ſenſe : ſome Chriſtian nations are undoubtedly 


greatly ſuperior to others; but this is obſervable i in 


proportion as they adhere to, or degenerate from the 


purity of the religion they profeſs. Thus we ſee part 
of the Ruſſian empire very little different from Tur- 


key, becauſe, perhaps, the religious principles of the 


people are but little ſuperior to that of the Mahome- 


tans, — Wherever ſuperſtition ſuperſedes the religion 


of 
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1 of the ent and ſimplicity of en gives way to 
mere externals, we muſt naturally expect to find a 
Fonſiderable ſhare of bigotry, ignorance, and ferocity 

among the inhabitants. Still where Chriſtianity i is 

the profeſſed religion, ſome good effects mult follow; ; 
for its primary principles cannot be totally abrogat- 


cd, nor can the people be e en of, or un- 


influenced by them. 5 5 
The intereſts then of governments, of humanity, | 


'F ſt of ſcience are much better ſecured, and conſe- 


the ſucceſsful propagation of the f 


queutly extended b 


geoſpel in the earth, than by the continuance of men 


in the ſo much boaſted ſtate of natural ſimplicity, or 


in the more general ſtate of ſuperſtitious i ignorance 
and ferocious barbariſm. What, though all men, in 


ö every part of the globe, have, what i 18 called, 7 eaſon, | 


or the light of nature to direct them in every meaſure 


that is conducive to their preſent welfare and plea- 


ure; yet it is Chriſtianity alone that is capable of 4 


"ns this principle a proper aim, or of ſubjugating 
the paſſions to its $ regulation, { fo that the whole intereſt 


of the man may be properly ſerved and ſecured. And 
3 5 though reaſon may be ſufficient to direct a man in 
taking fit methods to ſettle himſelf in a ſtate of caſe 
and convenience, yet it is only the influence of Chriſ- coat] 
tian principles that can poſſibly render him happy in 
| that OY and uſeful 10 . We 2.4 at large. \ i 
| When 


— 


— 
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When a man is once extricated from W or 
groſs ſuperſtition, and receives the knowledge of 
Chriſt in his heart, there will clearly be obſerved a 
great, and indeed, an altoniſhing * in his diſpo- 
ſition and de meanour. | 

With his new religion he obtains a taſte " refined 
manners, uſeful arts, a deſire of knowledge, and po- 
liſhed accompliſhments; and no wonder, for the gen- 
tle and humanizing temper which always ſucceeds to 
the reception of Chriſtianity is molt beautifully adapt- 
cd to take the impreſſion of thoſe things whe ſo 
greatly ornament our nature. 
I The reaſon, then, of the great ſucceſs of the arts; | 

ſciences, and politeneſs in the European nations, and, 


in fact, in in every place where the Chriſtian religion 5 


has obtained an eſtabliſhment, is thus ſufficiently ac- 
counted for. As this ſublime ſyſtem was deſigned for 
the general benefit of the world, by improving man- 
kind in humanity and knowledge, it will neceſſarily 
follow, that wherever it makes its way good, gentle- 
neſs and peace, order and elegance, muſt be ſoon 
ſubſtituted, in a general degree, for ferocity and ra- 
| Pine, cee and rudeneſs, 
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| n F | ; 1 NE 
] 18 85 this brief view of the excellency of Chriſ- 
; . - . — » s:- at, > R 8 
tianity to individuals and to civil ſocleties, it 


muſt appear evident that the grand deſign of its divine 


Author was that it ſhould be extended to all the in- 


habitants of the earth. A ſyſtem ſo admirably caleu- | 
lated for the maintenance of peace and good order 
among men, by giving the ſtrongeſt force to their 
virtues, and keeping a powerſul reſtraint upon their 


yices, could not be intended for the benefit of a few 


4 perſons, to the excluſion of the many millions whoſe 
wants nnd infirmities OY Il for its aſſiſtance "my | 


relief. 


Nor can we poſſibly ſoppole, that a Wer which : 


Is 'fo beautifully adapted to ſecure the laws, and the 
- beſt intereſts of nations, was intended only for | the 


private profeſſion of individuals. Every principle of 


this ſublime ſcheme ſhews, that the intention of its 
illuſtrious founder was, that i it ſhould gradually make 


its way good throughout the whole habitable world, 
and that it ſhould be eſtabliſhed as the national reli- 
gion of ſtates, in order to the better preſervation of 
their civil intereſts. 7 5 


A 
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And in fact this is ſufficiently te fon our 
. bleſſed Lord juſt antecedent to his aſcenſion, gave an 
expreſs charge to his diſciples that they ſhould go into 

all the world and preach the goſpel to every creature ; a 

declaration which they could not miſunderſtand, be- 

cauſe they were called to the apoſtolical office for the 
very purpoſe of preaching the religion of their maſter, 
But as they had been taught to conſider all mankind, 
except the Jews, as outcaſts from God; and that in 
proportion as they hated them, the i favourable 
they would appear in his ſight, therefore does our 

Lord charge them expreſsly to go unto the. Gentiles, + 

This was not, however, very agreeable to them ; for 
when St, Peter was ſhevn in a viſion that God had 


no reſpect of perſons, and that there was nothing 


common or unclean, as to national difference, in his 
ſight, it was merely to rectify the Apoſtle's narrow 
notions, and to make him zealous in opening and 
| preſenting the riches of the goſpel to the Gentile 
world. For 25 5 

Oe Saviour's poſitive min; that He was come. 
to ſeek and to ſave thoſe who were hft, is a clear evi- 
dence that his intention and deſire was, that all the 
tribes of mankind ſhould receive the benefits of his 
doctrine; and that the Gentiles: were as much the 


' . objedls of his benevolent miſſi ion as the children of 


IIrael. And this was a compleie fulfilment of the 
05 antient 
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antient prophecies, which declared, chat *« a ſtandard 


« ſhould be erected to the Gentiles ;—and that of 


Chriſtianity, - « Kings ſhould be its A fathers, 


« and their Queens its. nurſing mothers.” -- Of the 


Meſſiah it is alfo ſaid,” that « the Gentiles ſhould . 
„ come to his light (alluding to his being the Sun of 
«© Righteouſneſs that ſhould enlighten and cheer the 

« whole earth )* and Kol to « the 8 of his | 

« riſing.” 5 


The whole condi of Jeſus Chrift manifeſted his 


dͥleſire to have the mild truths of his benevolent ſyſtem 
diffuſed over all the earth. His parables to this end 
inculcated philanthropy or univerſal love upon the 
Jewish people in their connection with other nations, 
This was particularly and emphatically inſtanced in 
his famous and moſt beautiful parable of the good ſa- 
maritan, in which he not only endeavoured to root 

out thoſe narrow and inhuman prejudices which the 
Jews entertained againſt their brethren of Samaria, 


but left a perpetual leſſon to his followers, always to 


exerciſe their compaſſion to diſtreſſed objects in a - 
ſimilar manner, without conſidering any national diſ- 
tinctions or religious differences. F rom the ſame 


principle, however, that he willeth us to be kindly 


| affectioned towards our fellow - creatures, he com- 15 
. mandeth us to hold out the ſalutary doctrine of his ES 
| E — ark 78 he full and comfortable 


ſupply 


=> | . : 
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ſupply of their greateſt neceſſities. If he conſidered. 
their moral malady of ſo much conſequence as to 
require the ſacrifice of himſelf for its femoval, he 
muſt certainly conſider the preaching of this atone- 
ment throughout the world as a matter of infinite 
importance unto thoſe ereatures for whoſe ſalvation he 
has condeſcended to perform ſuch amazing things. 
The ordination. of a Chriſtian miniſtry to be con- 
ſtantly kept up in ſucceſſion in his church to the end 
of time, is a farther evidence that he intended every 
partaker of that high and ſolemn; office 'ſhould be 
_  zealouſly active in declaring his religion, explaining 
Its truths, and enforcing its precepts, to all within 
his reſpective ſphere of duty. And undoubtedly it 
was deſigned that ſome perſons ſhould be employed in 
| the miniſterial work among / thoſe who have not 


| heard, or received this religion; and of this, indeed, | 


no one can poſſibly entertain a doubt who fn 


cConſiders the import of our Saviour's doctrine and the 


tenour of his command to go into all the world and 

| ' preach the goſpel to every creature. 

That his diſciples fully conceived the FIG of has” 
direction, and comprehended .its reaſonableneſs, is 

- clear from their ſubſequent conduct. After having 

offered the benefits of his religion to the Jews, ac- 

- cording to the right of priority, they turned themſelves 

unto the Gentiles, and diſperſed themſelves abroad for 
| | 15 3 


* 
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the glorious purpoſe of proclaiming the good news of 
the Chriſtian revelation throughout Aſſa, Africa and 


Europe, even to the very iſlands of the ſea. So ardent 
and unremitted were they in their pious labours as to 
endure- with, cheerfulneſs, all the hardſhips. reſult- 


ing from penury, the reproaches and perſecutions of 
people bigotted in favour of their idolatrous ſuperſti- 


tions, and the fatigues and miſeries neceſſarily attend - 


ant upon perpetual travelling, and the change of cli- - 


mates. Provided they could draw ever ſo ſmall a 
number from ignorance and corruption, they volun- 


ttnͤrily hazarded their lives to accompliſh the noble, 
wake benevolent deſign.— The gifts they enjoyed of 


working miracles, and of ſpeaking in different lan- 


guages, were ſufficient indications that they were de. 


ſignated to make manifeſt the doctrines of Chriſtia- 
nity in every country, and —_ the various tribes of 


wind. ro 


And the apoſtles at thoid 3 endes 
8 that uſe of thoſe gifts which was the beſt cal- 
culated to accompliſh the end for which they were 
beſtowed upon them ; they preached in ſeaſon and 


out of ſeaſon with an aſtoniſhing force of eloquence, 
Produced by the livelieſt zeal; and their ſucceſs was 
in exact proportion to the value of their labours, and 
to the 3 of their motives. 


, » 
- 4 " 
L - 
In E — 
5 3 - 
* 
| 
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In peruſing the hiſtory of St. Paul, how are we 
charmed with the uprightneſs of his heart, the noble 
firmneſs of his diſpoſition, and the uniform openneſs 
of his temper! But we ate ſtruck with reverence at 
the generous zeal which carried him forth into ſuch a 
variety of countries, through ſuch unparalleled difficul · 
ties, and in ſpite of almoſt inſurmountable obſtacles; 
that he might have the unſpeakable happineſs of im- 
5 parting the beſt of bleſſings to his fellow-creatures.— 
What but the firmeſt conviction of the abſolute. ne- 
ceſlity there is for men's being influenced by Chriſ- 
tian principles to conſtitute their preſent, and to en- 
ſure their future happineſs, could have prompted that 
holy and indefatigable ſervant of truth to undergo 
ſuch an immenſe weight of labour, and to chuſe even ; 


death itſelf in its cruelleſt terrours, rather than to re- 


linquiſh, the arduous purſuit ?—Had it been a mere 
matter of indifference, whether men are Chriſtiang or 
not; and was it certain that the light of natural re- 
ligion is ſufficient for the wants of mankind, our Sa- 
viour would not have commanded, nor would his diſ- 
ciples have obeyed his precept to ſuch a prodigious 
latitude, as to preach the &2fpel i in all . 275 the then 
known tber. | 

They were perfectly ſenſible, fm the fulleſ ex- 
perience of the abſolute neceſſity mankind have for 

2 divine revelation, to wpply:t the daes of nature, to 
"1 | add 


— 
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add ftrengin to the weakneſs of reaſon, and to give to 
eonſcience a ſtronger biafs to virtue than the bare 


proſpect of good in the preſent world. | 
They were convinced, that no religion but what os 


. an influence on the heart, and has for its foundation 


the evidence of a future ſtate, can be at all adequate 
to ſupply the wants of man, by reducing the ſtrings 


df his conſcience into a godly forrow tempered b 
- Hope, and giving his mind a mot ſubſtantial aner 


lation when poignantly diſtreſſed. 
Nothing but the ſtrongeſt adn of the atility 


df Chriſtianity, could have made thoſe excellent men 
ſi.o earneſt and indefatigable in — ee 
N known world and to every creature. 


en apatite Bud ial, eee 8 of 
* Lord, we perfuade men, he undoubtedly inferred the 


. neceſlity of perſuading men to receive the benign re- 
_ velation, from the fulleſt certainty of its being the 
only means of avoiding puniſhment-in/the future ſtate 

of exiſtence. The endeavour to extricate his fellow- 

_ creatures, therefore, from a fituation which naturally 
©. tended to that dreadful, condemnation, was perfectly 
cConſiſtent with the pureſt prineiples of gratitude and 
benevolence. A grateful ſenſe of what great things 
heaven had done for him, and love for his fellow-mor- 
tals, would naturally prompt his generous mind to 
ene all the Powers he was capable of to perſuade 


others : 
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others to partake of the ſame ineſtimable benefit. 
And this conduct not only characteriſed the immedi- 
ate followers of the author of the Chriſtian ſcheme, 
but the ſame ſpirit was alſo diffuſed among their dire& 
followers. How ardent and illuſtrious wefe the la- 


| bours of Ignatius, Polycarp, the two Clemens, | < 


Juſtin, Origen, and a number. of others whoſe praiſe. 
yet remains W e the 1 — 
+ church! 
Their very — were made the ſi abjedts of 
ie pious exhortations, and fervent prayers. They 
who moſt cruelly uſed them, and moſt bitterly blaſ- 
phemed the ſacred name, by which theſe 
confeſſors were called, did not receive, in return, the 
reproaches natural for humanity when violently irri- 
tated to throw back on the in jurious ; neither did | 
the Chriſtians exerciſe that ſtern contempt which the 
ancient and modern ſceptics have ſo highly applauded 
in the Stoics; on the contrary the Chriſtian ſuf. 
ferers preached the goſpel of peace, and the means of 
attaining future happineſs to their very enemies. Now 
whether their religion was true or not, this ſhewed the 
excellence of its influence upon the diſpoſitions of its 
votaries, in making them deſirous that their bittereſt 
gs. It ſhews how : 
well adapted this ſyſtem is to N men peaceable, 
Juſt, and benevolent members of ſociety ; and that it 


1 
1 


* \ 4 


* 


— 
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public profeſſion of a ſtate, has a power to give force 5 


| to dhe laws, and ſecurity. to the libertice of the arg | 
5 ple. : 


From theſe FE TRI a refle&tion will e | 

occur iti the benevolent mind, that if ſuch was the 
conduct, and ſuch were the motives of the firſt pro- | 
pagators of Chriſtianity, a ſimilar conduct ſhould be 
purſued and ſimilar motives ought to actuate its vota- 


ties even at the preſent period. There are ſtill cor- 
ners of the earth enveloped with the darkneſs of idola- 


try and ignorante, into which the rays of Chriſtianity 
have not at all, or very imperfectly penetrated. It is 
not incumbent, indeed, upon men to depart from 
their domeſtic duties, and from their preſent relation 


in ſociety, to adopt the arduous province of miſſion- 
aries; but it is the ſtrict duty, I apprehend, of all 


Chriſtian ſocieties to be active in the ſupport of miſſi- 
ons for the propagation of their common faith. The 
command of its author to this purpoſe, is {till binding 
upon thoſe who are called by his name; and, there- 
fore, gratitude to him, and the beſt evidence of that 
principle, an univerſal] philanthropy ought to excite 
all Chriſtians t to wiſh and endeavour, every one in his 
ſphere, and accordin to his ability, that thoſe who 
are now wandering in the uncivilized ſtate of mental 5 
privation, under the wretched ne of moral dark- 1Þ 


neſs . 


# 
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neſs, and, too frequently, profeſſing inhumanity as 
religion, by ſacrificing their fellow- creatures to de- 

vils ;—I ſay they ſhould ſtrive that thoſe poor mortals 
may be brought to the knowledge of the truth, ſo 
that Chriſtianity: may be. literally ſpread. over the face 

of the whole earth, as the waters cover the deep of the 


S, 
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T minds refolv'd the threats of Death are vain, 
They run to Fire, and there enjoy their pain, "© 
| DRYDEN. | 


* 


* 


THE LIFE OF MRS, ANNE AYSCOUGH. 


+ 


FTHE man who ſhall endeavour to depreciate the 
female character by repreſenting it as inferior to 
the other, either in fortitude, diſcernment, or in the 
extenſiveneſs of mental power, will incur my pity 
for his ignorance, or contempt for his prejudice. 
The pen of faithful hiſtory has regiſtered ſo many 


* 


— 


* 
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brilliant . of female a ee ſtrength of 
mind, and acuteneſs of intellect, as for ever to. ſhame 


te attempt of thoſe who ſhall ſtrive to . the * 


neral merit of the ſex. 


The field of ſcience has not received all 3 its FEY 


vation and improvement from the labours and vigor- | 
. ous underſtanding of the maſculine part of the hu- 


man kind alone; nor has the hiſtory of human 


ſoul, in the m dſt of the moſt perilous ſcenes, and 5 


nature recorded inſtances of unſhaken firmneſs of ; 


under the moſt terrible tortures, on the ſide of man 


only. With all his mighty conſequence and fancied 


by the ſplendour of their virtues and their talents, But 


ſuperiority, as the head of the creation, ſhe who was 
formed fleſh of his fleſh, and bone of his bone, to be his 

ſolace and his joy, has borne her part alſo, of ſuffering 
and honour. In the various degradations and exalta- 
tions of human nature, which, ever ſince the fall, 


have been perpetually taking place on the globe, wo- 


man has ſhared her equal portion with man. 
If many of the daughters of Eve have been emi- 
nent in turpitude, ſtill more have ſhone conſpieuous 


I am not here going to adduce a catalogue of female 
worthies; fuch a work would be ample in its * ; 


nitude, and illuſtrious in its contents. 
I ſhall here bring forward a female with whom the | 


hiſtory of this country is honoured, One wh hh mas. - 
_animity was only equalled by her piety, and whoſe 


talents 
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talents were proportioned to her virtues, Let my fair 
readers contemplate her character with an emulous 
deſire, and her conduct with a virtuous pride, 
AnNe AYSCOUGH, or, as it has been corruptly 
written, from a baſe pronunciation, Aſkew, was the 
daughter of Sir William Ayſcough, of Kelſay in the 
county of Lincoln, knight, and probably was born 
there, about the year 1520.— Her deſcent was noble, 
and her education liberal. Biſhop Burnet, however, 
was ſtrangely miſtaken when he aſſerted that ſhe was 
« educated beyond what was ordinary in that age to 
« thoſe of her ſex.” A liberal education, on the 
contrary, was not only common to the ladies of qua- 
lity at that time, but the turn of their ſtudies was ge- 
nerally to the higher branches of learning. The 
daughters of Sir Thomas More may be produced as 
an evidence of this. They were well acquainted with 
the Greek, and wrote Latin epiſtles. In the latter 
accompliſhment they were equalled by Catharine of 
Arragon the unfortunate wife of Henry VIII, alſo 
+ by Queen Catherine Parr, and Queen Mary. The 
literary acquiſitions, particularly in the Greek, of the 
amiable and unfortunate Jane Grey, have been cele- 
brated by the accurate and erudite Aſcham. Queen 
Elizabeth not only underſtood Latin, but converſed 
in it fluently and elegantly, It ſhould ſeem that a 
: EOS learned 
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learned education was peculiarly faſhionable for fe. 
males of rank in the reign of Henry. \ 8 

He was himſelf a learned prince, which, with 1 
great care he took of the education of his children, ren- 
ders it by no means ſurprizing, that his court ſhould 
abound with men of letters, or that there ſhould be ſo 
many ladies in England at that period verſed in the 
learned languages. It deſerves notice that this mode 
of educating ladies of faſhion, had a great influence in 


promoting the glorious work of reformation, as thoſe 


illuſtrious females were, for the moſt part, patrons of 
the enlightened divines, and encouraged their labours 
both in public and in their own families, 

The lady who is the ſubject of the preſent memoir, | 
had for her tutor a gentleman of the royal houſehold, 
one Mr, John Laſcelles, a ſecret favourer of the re- 
formation. From him, it is probable, ſhe received 
thoſe principles of religion which occaſioned her fu- 

ture troubles, and procured her at laſt the crown of 
martyrdom, and of fame. It is remarkable that both 
he and his amiable pupil ſuffered in the ſame fire. 
The injuſtice and avarice of her father plunged her 


into the miſery of an unhappy marriage. Hard ne- 


ceſſity, the effect of paternal tyranny, rivetted thoſe 
iron bonds which preſſed heavy upon her ſoul. Love 
1 85 not the fire upon the — and therefore it is 

not 
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not to be wondered at that ſuch an union ſhould ter- 
minate in a divorce, That zealous and faithful com- 
| piler Biſhop Bale, who was her contemporary, and, 
as it ſhould ſeem, her acquaintance, thus relates the 
affair: A match was made, by the power of their 
« parents, between Mr. Kyme his ſon, in Lincoln- 
„ ſhire, and Sir William Aſhcough his eldeſt daugh- 
ter, who chanced to die before the completing 
c thereof. Sir William loath to loſe fo rich an heir, 
„ and having paid part of her portion, compelled this 
* Anne, his ſecond daughter, to ſupply her ſiſters 
* place, and to marry him againſt her own will and 
_. « conſent; notwithſtanding, the marriage once paſt, 
.« ſhe demeaned herſelf like a Chriſtian wife, and 
« bare him two children. In proceſs of time, by 
« oft reading of the ſacred Bible, the clearly fell 
4 from all papiſtry to a perfect belief in Jeſus Chriſt; 
- "a Whereupon her huſband was ſo offended that (by 
« the ſuggeſtion of the prieſts) he violently drove her 
« out of his houſe ; and ſhe, on this occaſion ſought 
« from the law, a divorce ; and, becauſe of his cruel 
e uſage, would not return unto him again ; thinking: 
« herſelf free from that uncomely kind of coacted 
« marriage, by the doctrine of St. Paul : But if the 
1 unbelieuing depart, let him depart. A brother or 


« fifter is not under bond i in cos caſes e 2 but God hath | 
1 called us to peace. 


M 3 5 ach 
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Buch is Bale's account of her marriage and ſepara- | 
tion, as given us by Dr. Fuller i in his Church Hiſ- 
tory, by way of refuting the flander of that virulent 
and lying writer Robert Parſons, who had “ con- 
« demned her for leaving her huſband at Ed and 
* gadding to goſpel and goſſip it at court.” One 
would ſuppoſe that the Jeſuit's malignity had run 
away with his underſtanding, as a court at any time 
is not a very likely place for a religious perſon to go/- 
| pel in. That of Henry VIII. was far from be- 
ing a deſireable or ſafe ſituation for an enlightened 
Ein, Prudence would rather have repelled ſuch 
I from a ſpot that was ſtained deep with the blood of 
both Papiſts and Proteſtants ; the latter for their re- 
ligion, and the other for their politics. | 
The truth is ſhe viſited the court for the purpoſe of 
obtaining divorce from her brutal and bigoted huſ- 
band ; and, as Dr. F uller ſhrewdly obſerves, « per- 
chance ſhe would only anſwer to the king for her 
« behaviour towards her huſband, as hoping for ſome 
1 tenderneſs from his highneſs, becauſe of ſome ge- 
s neral conformity in the firſt part of her caſe with 
*« the king's ; as who, for by reſpects, was firſt mar- 
< ried, and then divorced from his brother's wife.” 
HNier many accompliſhments, and eſpecially her wit 
. and beauty, recommended her to the notice of the 
queen, and to the acquaintance of the principal ladies 
EY. : | 8 bY 
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of the court. That queen was Catherine Parr,/# | 
favourer of the reformation, and pies of a mind 
enriched with learning and piety. | 
While the was- ſoliciting her 3 at court, her 
Huſband, or his bloody eounſellors the prieſts, follow- 
ed her with the dreadful accuſation. of hereſy, The 
famous ſix ſanguinary articles were then flaming in 
all their terrour againſt the Proteſtants. Nothing 
could be more dangerous than a charge of diſbelieving 
the dogma of tranſubſtantiation, unleſs it was the de- 
nying of the king's ſupremacy. | 

At this very time, Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter 
of temporizing, and perſecuting memory, together 
with ſeveral of the lay- lords, were deviſing every 
meaſure 10 procure the deſtruction * the 1 and 
archbiſhop Cranmer, |, 

Obſerving, therefore, the attention that was pad 
to Mrs. Ayſcough, the frequency of her attendance 
upon the court, and her familiarity with the ducheſs 
of Suffolk and other ladies of rank, thoſe murderous 
harpies immediately determined to lay their talons 
upon this unfortunate victim, to draw from her ſuch 
information as might ſerve to ante their nefari» 
_ ous purpoſe. 

She was accordingly 1 and APE 
ſeveral examinations, in which. neither threats nor al- 
| | M 4.  lurements 


CY 
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jurements eould draw from her ui TY to the Rr 


Jjudice of her noble friends. | 
She was firſt ed 3 in {dads I 545 by Chu. a 


topher Dare, inquiſitor ; and afterwards by different 
eccleſiaſtical officers, chiefly upon the article of the 
real preſence. Her firſt place of confinement was the 


compter, where ſhe was kept and ſeverely treated 5 
"eleven days. At laſt, after conſiderable pains and 


difficulty, her friends obtained permiſſion to bail her; 
Mr. Britayne her couſin, and Mr. 0 pan of e 
Inn being her ſureties. 0 | 

Before this favour was eraiited;” the rande of 


human nature had ſunk under the terrours with which 


the was ſurrounded, and ſhe was prevailed upon to 


ſign a recantation before that blood-hound Bonner, 
then Biſhop of London. In this inſtrument ſhe ac- 


knowledged, „ That the natural body of Chriſt was 
« preſent" in the ſacrament after the conſecration; 


«« whether'the prieſt were a good or an ill- man; and 


4 that, whether it was preſently conſumed or reſerved 
in the pix it was the true body of Chriſt.” | 


| Yet, as Biſhop Burnet obſerves, notwithſtanding 
this apparent defection, ſhe guarded her ſubſcription 


Y by the addition,“ That ſhe believed all things ac- 


& cording to the Catholic faith, and not otherwiſe.” 


4 eee was diſſatisfied with this falvo, and could 
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hardiy be prevailed upon by doſe and powerful appli- 
cation to admit her to bail at all. 
But her liberty was of very ſhort Sada ; for ſhe- 
was again apprehended by order of council, and exa- 
mined at the board then ſitting at Greenwich. Here 
| ſhe was cloſely and ſeverely interrogated by the Chan- 
cellor Wriotheſly, the Biſhop of Wincheſter, Dr. 
Cox, and Dr. Robinſon ; but neither their menaces 
nor their arguments could draw from her a recanta- 
tion of her religious ſentiments, nor, what they more 
wanted, a confeſſic ion prejudicial to the queen or the 
ladies of the court. She replied very | martly and per- 
tinently to the arguments of her examiners, and was 
particularly witty upon Gardiner. Some were pleaſed 
with the wit and freedom of her diſcourſe, but others 
thought ſhe was too forward. The council ordered 
| her to be committed to Newgate, although at that 
time her health was in a very declining ſtate. _ 

In this diſmal ſituation, and with nothing but the 
flames in view, this extraordinary woman employed 
her time in writing devotional pieces, and letters, the 
peruſal of which cannot but excite in the reader the 
- moſt lively ſurprize and admiration. 

The firſt of theſe that ſtrikes our attention is her 
confeſſion of faith, than which few divines of that pe- 
riod could have framed a better. It runs in the fol- 


Swing terms: 5 Concerning my belief, I find in the 
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Scriptures that Chriſt took the bread and gave it 
to his diſciples, ſaying : Take eat, this is my body 


which ſhall be broken for ou, meaning, in ſubſtance, | 


- > of 


his own very body, the bread being thereof an only 
ſign or ſacrament. For after like manner of 
ſpeaking, he ſaid he would break down the temple, 


« and in three days build it up again, ſignifying his 


« own body by the temple, as St. John declareth it, 


Fohn ii. and not the ſtory temple itſelf. So that 


« the bread is but a remembrance of his death, or a 


ac 


4. 


ſacrament of thankſgiving for it, whereby we are 
knit unto him by a communion of Chriſtian love. 


Although there may be many that cannot perceive 
the true meaning thereof; for the veil that Moſes 
put over his face before the children of Iſrael, that 
they could not ſee the clearneſs thereof. Exod. 
xxiv. and 2 Cor, iii, I perceive the fame veil re- 


maineth to this day. But when God ſhall take it 


away then ſhall theſe blind men ſee, For it is 


plainly expreſſed in the hiſtory of Bell in the Bible, 
that God dwelleth in nothing material. O Ting 
(faith Daniel) be not deceived, for God will be in no- 


thing that is made with the hands of men. Dan. 
' xiv. Oh what ſtiff- necked people are theſe, that 


will always refiſt the holy ghoſt ! But as their fa- 


thers have done ſo do they, becauſe they have ſtony 


hearts. Wrinen by me Anne Aſkew, that neither 
N „ os 
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« wiſheth death nor yet feareth his might, and as 
«« merry as one that is bound towards Heaven.” 
I am ſtruck with awful reſpect at the dignity of 
ſoul expreſſed in the concluding ſentence of this con- 
feſſion.—Perliſting thus zealouſly in the profeſſion of 
what ſhe eſteemed the truth of Chriſtianity, her perſe- 
cutors, for the benefit of her ſoul, paſſed ſentence of 
death upon her as a contumacious heretic. 

Of this condemnation ſhe herſelf has left an ac- 
count, which it would be unjuſt not to give exactly 
in her own words: | 


« The ſum of the 8 of me Anne 


„ Aſkew, at the Guildhall, They ſaid to me there 
„ that I was an heretick, and condemned by 1 the law, 
« if I would ſtand in my own opinion, I anſwered 
« that I was no heretick, neither yet, deſerved I any 
4 death, by the law ef God. But as concerning the 


« faith which I uttered, and wrote to the council, I 


« would not (I ſaid) deny it, becauſe I knew. it true. 
„Then would they needs know if I would deny the 


« ſacrament to be Chriſt's body and blood. I ſaid, 


« yea, For the ſame Son of God that was born of 
* Virgin Mary i is now glorious i in Heaven, and 
« will come again from thence at the latter day like 


'« as he went up, Ads i. And as for that ye call 


« your God it is a piece of bread ; for a more proof 
66 thereof (mark it when you liſt) let it lie in the box 


i 
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'cc but tires" months, and it will be mouldy, and ſo 
« turn to nothing that is good, wherefore 1 am per- 
«. ſuaded it cannot be God. After that they willed 
« me to have a prieſt, and then I ſmiled. Then 
1 they aſked me if it were not good? I ſaid I would 
« confeſs my faults unto God; for 1 was ſure he 
t& would hear me with favour ; and ſo we were con- 
« demned with a queſt. M | | = 
© The confeſſi ion which he ſent to the council, and 
which is alluded to in the aboy e, was in brief, upon 
the article of the euchariſt, That the ſacramental 
= bread was left us to be received with thankſgiving, 
« in remembrance of Chriſt's death, the only remedy 

| Ge of our ſoul's - recovery ; 2nd thereby we alſo receive 
« the whole benefits and fruits of his moſt glorious | 
7 « paſſion.” 
From the Guildhall ſhe was 3 to Newgate 
as a deſtined. victim for the ſtake, But the malice of 
her perſecutors was not to be ſatisfied with the hor- 


_  Tovurs of this fiery trial without preparatory tortures. 


Our young heroine was therefore doomed to endure 
the agonizing pains of the rack, and that too o height- | 
end by peculiar circumſtances of cruelty. ; 
In the view of the moſt tremendous death that the 
me arm of bigotry could inflict, this magnani- 
mous glory of her ſex poſſeſſed a cool and determined | 
ſpirit, of mind. In the morning of her ws, on | 
: | " ſuch, 


- 
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ſuch, ſurely, we may call the age of twenty-five, the 
cauſe of truth and the enjoyment of a good conſcience 
were of more eſtimation in her ſight than the blan- 
diſhments of pleaſure, the ſplendour of a court, and 
even the extenſion of life itſelf. 

Under the awful circumſtances in which ſhe now 
| hy, this admirable woman wrote the following letters, 
one to the king, and the other to the chancellor. If it 
be ſaid that her view herein was to obtain a pardon, I 

ſhall not contradict it; but let it be conlidered, alfo, 
that ſhe ſtoops not to the meanneſs of flattery, nor 
to the pitifulneſs of equivocation. She maintains that 
dignity of ſoul which is the characteriſtic of oppreſſed 


innocence ; and her claim for pardon is in the bold 


7 guage of a demand, and not of ſupplication. 
Her letter to the king is in the form of a confeſli- le: 
| on 0 faith, and 1 is as e e | 
« Aid a of good memory, although God. 

| 1. hath given me the bread of adverſity, and the 
« water of trouble, yet not ſo much as my ſins have 
i deſerved, deſire this to be known unto your grace; 
« that, foraſmuch as Iam by the law condemned for 
« an evil doer, here I take heaven and earth to record 
« that I ſhall die in my innocency ; and, according 

« to all that 1 faid"firſt, and will ſay laſt, I utterly 
Oy, abhor and deteſt all hereſies; and as concerning the 


0a ſupper 
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* 


« ſupper of our 1 I believe ſo much as Chriſt 
« hath ſaid therein, which he confirmed with his 
| & moſt bleſſed blood. I believe alſo as much as he 
« willed me to follow, and believe ſo much as the 
« Catholic Church of him doth teach. For I will | 
*« not forſake the commandment of his holy lips; but 
« lock what God hath charged me with his mouth, 
« that have J ſhut up in my heart: and thus bnelly 
« I end for lack of learning. 

ec AnnE Ask Ew. 


This free and expreſſive declaration appears to have 
deen encloſed in the following letter to the chancellor. 
HE Lord God, by whom all creatures have | 
their being, - bleſs you with the light of his 

«4 Bcd Amen. 

My duty to your lordſhip re remembered, &c. It 
. might pleaſe you to accept this my bold ſuit, as the 
« ſuit of one which upon due conſideration is moved 
4 to the ſame, and hopeth to obtain. 

« My requeſt to your lordſhip i is only, that it may 
« pleaſe the ſame to be a mean for me to the king - 
« majeſty, that his grace may be certified of theſe few 
« lines which I have written concerning my belief ; 
ec which, when it ſhall be truly conferred with the! 
40 hard judgment given me for the ſame, I think his 


, a 44 grace 
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1 grace ſhall well perceive me to be wayed in an un- 
« even pair of balance. But I remit my matter and 
« cauſe to Almighty God, which rightly judyeth all 
4 ſecrets, And thus 1 commend your lordthip to 
«© the governance of mw, and fellow ſhip of all ſaints, 
's Amen. 
« By your handmaid, = 
« ANNE ASKEw.” 


Soon after her condemnation the inhuman miniſters 
of that ſanguinary monarch cauſed her to be removed 
from Newgate, for the purpoſe of extorting from her, 
by the excruciating pains of the rack, a confeſſion that 
might tend to criminate ſome of the ladies of the 
court, who were more than ſuſpected of favouring the 
Proteſtant cauſe. That it was in her power to have 
brought her great and illuſtrious friends, and even the 
queen herſelf, into a moſt perilous condition, I can 
have no queſtion, from the known intimacy which 
ſhe had held with them. Their religious ſentiments 
could not be unknown to her; .and there can be no 
doubt but that ſhe had been admitted to their ſecret 
devotional meetings. Of this the Chancellor Wrio- 


 theſly and Gardiner were ſenſible, and therefore, re- 


folved to gain from our heroine by torture, that infor- 
mation reſpecting her acquaintance, which they could 
not obtain by craft and perſuaſion, | 0 
OL Th | "kt 
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It is eaſier to conceive than to expreſs the terrible 


apprehenſions that muſt neceſſarily have poſſeſſed the 
minds of thoſe noble and pious ladies her patrons, at 


the time when'ſhe was under the bloody hands of her 
vengeful tormentors. Could they conceive that it was 
poſſible for a delicate female in the bloom of life, and 


whoſe health was at the ſame time viſibly declining, 
dio bear up under a torture, agonizing to the moſt ex- 


treme degree of pain ? 
Her own account of the treatment ſhe received. 


from her butchers is ſo well expreſſed, that it 1 


be unjuſt to give it in any other words:: 

On Tueſday I was ſent from Newgate to the 
« ſign of the Crown, where Mr. Rich and the Bi- 
% ſhop of London [Bonner] with all their power and. 
« flattering words, went about to perſuade me from 


% God; but I did not eſteem their gloſſing pretences, 


% Then came there to me Nicholas Shaxton, and 


. 5 counſelled me to recant as he had done. I ſaid to 


« him that it had been good for him never to have 


. been born, with many other like words. Then 


« Mr. Rich ſent me to the Tower, where I remain- 


«ed till three o'clock. Then came Rich and one of 
„ the counſel charging me, upon my obedience, to 
, ſhew unto them if I knew any man or woman of 
„ my ſect. My anſwer was that I knew none. Then 


« they aſked me of 2 * Suffolk, my Lady of 


. 25 5 40 Suſſex, 
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« Suſſex,” my Lady of Hertford, my Lady Denny L 
« and my Lady Fitzwilliams ; I ſaid if I ſhould pro- 
<« nounce any thing againſt them, that 1 were not 
« able to prove it. Then ſaid they unto me, that the 
08 king was informed that I could name, if 1 would, 
« a great number of my ſet; I anſwered that the 
« king was as well deceived in that behalf, as diſſem- 
* bled with in other matters.“ | 

| Shaxton, whom ſhe here mentions as Ae , 


to apoſtacy by the force of his own example, was : | 


Biſhop of Saliſbury, but deprived and ſentenced to be 
| burned for denying the real preſence, The old man; 
for ſuch he was, became terrified with the proſpect 
of ſuch a horrid death, and, to avoid it, gave up his 
conſcience, by ſigning a recantation. How muſt he 
have felt, if he had any feelings of mind left in him, 
at the unſhaken conſtancy, the magnanimous reſolu- 
tion, and the cutting reproach of ans fi _ deli- 
cate martyr of | e 

The manner in which ſhe was racked i is thus re- 
ated by herſelf: | ; | 

Then 1 put me on thank rack becauſe Leon 
4 fefſed no ladies or gentle women to be of my opini- 
*, on, and thereon they kept me a long time; and 
&« becauſe 1 lay till and did not cry, my Lord Chan- 
«© cellor and Mr. Rich took pain to rack me with 
Tx ' their, own n hands till I was well nigh dead. Then the 

| .« licutenant 


% 
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« lieutenant cauſed me to be looſed from the rack. 
% Incontinently I ſwooned, and then they recovered 
“ me again. After that I ſat two long hours, rea- 
« ſoning with my Lord Chancellor, upon the bare 
« floor, whereas he with many flattering words per- 
„ ſuaded me to leave my opinions; but my Lord 
„ God (I thank his everlaſting goodneſs) gave me 
« grace to perſevere, and will do (I hope) to the end. 
Then I was brought to an houſe, and laid in a 
n bed, with as weary and painful bones as ever had 
patient Job; O thank my Lord God therefore, 
Then my Lord Chancellor ſent me word if 1 
% would leave my opinions I ſhould want nothing; 
« but if I would not 1 ſhould forthwith'to Newgate, 
« and ſo be burned. I ſent him again word, that 1 
% would rather die than to break my faith.— Thus the 
Lord open the eyes of bar blind hearts that the 
5 truth may take place.” | ,  \ ; 
Upon the circumſtance of her being act by. the 
chancellor himſelf Biſhop Burnet makes the following 
remark : “ That ſhe was rackt is very certain, for L 
. find it in an original journal of the tranſactions in 
« the Tower, written by Anthony Anthony; but Fox 
„adds a- paſlage that feems ſcarcely credible, the 
1 thing is ſo extraordinary and ſo unlike the charac- 
5 ter of the Lord Chancellor, who though he was 
66 hercely zealous for the old ſuperſtition, yet was 
8 ce otherwiſe 
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% otherwiſe a great perſon; ; it is, that he commanded 
4 the [lieutenant of the Tower, to Mich her more, 
but he refuſed to do it, and, being further preſt, 
« told him plainly he would not do it. The other 
„ threatened him, but to no purpoſe ; ſo the Lord 
Chancellor, throwing off his gown, drew the rack 
« ſo ſeverely that he almoſt tore her body aſunder; yet 
„could draw nothing from her, for ſhe endured it 
with an unuſual patience and courage. When the 
% king heard this he blamed the lord chancellor for 
« his cruelty, and excuſed the lieutenant of the Tower. 
Fox does not vouch any warrant for this, ſo though 
I have ſet it e 15 I e no entire credit to 
« it N. ” ef . 
wo ad the It kiſtorian 0 a more accurate 
enquiry, he would have found this /hing, however in- 


credible and extraordinary, really to have happened, and 


the good old martyrologiſt to have been perfectly warrante- 
_edin relating it. Not to dwell upon the magnanimous 
ſufferer's own account, I ſhall quote the authority of 
her contemporary and friend Biſhop Bale, who ſpeaks 
upon the inhuman circumſtance in theſe pathetic and 
_ Indignant terms: Mark here an example moſt won» 
« derfull, and ſe how madly in their ragynge furyes, 
men forget themſelves and Joſe their ryght wittes 
* now a dayes. A kynges hygh councellor, a judgs 


» Hiſt, Reform, 
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« over lyfe and ade, yea, a lorde chancellour of a 
« moſt noble realme is now become a moſt yyle ſlave 
« for Antichriſt, and the moſt cruell tormentoure, with- 
out all dyſcreſſyon, honeſtye, or manhode; he caſteth 
off hys gowne, and taketh here upon him the moſt 
« vyle offyce of an hangman, and pulleth at the racke 
«. moſt vyllanouſlye. O Wriſlye and Riche, two 
« falſe chriſtians and blaſphemouſe apoſtates from 
« God, what chaplayne of the Pope hath inchaunt- 
ed yow, or what devyll of helle bewytched yow, 
to execute upon a poore condemned woman ſo 
. © prodygyouſe a kind of tyrannye.“ 
Of this extraordinary inſtance of barbarity, as 
Biſhop Burnet truly expreſſes it, Fox has given ſuch a 
minute and affecting narrative, that my readers will 
readily excuſe my ee of it e in his e 


i firnple language : 


„ Firſt the was let 4e into a Ne 100 
« Sir Anthony Knevet, the lieutenant, commanded. 
„ his gaoler to pinch her with the. rack. Which: 

« being done, ſo much as he thought ſufficient, he 
& went about to take her down, ſuppoſing he had 
done enough. But Wriſley, the chancellor, not 
4 contented that ſhe was looſed ſo ſoon, confeſſing 
_ « nothing, commanded the lieutenant to ſtrein her. 
4 on the rack __— Which en he de: mT * ; 


Bale 8 1 of Aune Aakew, part ii, fol: 45. 
* 5 3 do, ; 
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4 do, tendering the weakneſs of the woman, he was 
c threatened therefore grievouſly of the ſaid Wrilley, 
. « faying that he would ſignify his diſobedience unto 
„% the king: and ſo, conſequently, upon the ſame, he 


and Mr. Rich throwing off their gowns, would 


« needs play the tormentors themſelves, firſt aſking if 
« ſhe were with child. To whom ſhe anſwering 
4c again, faid, ye ſhall not need to ſpare for that, but 
1 do your wills upon me; and ſo, quietly and pa- 
« tiently praying unto the Lord, ſhe abode their ty- 
& ranny, until her bones and joints were almoſt plucked 
« aſunder, in ſuch ſort as ſhe was carried away in a 
% chair. When the racking was paſt, Wriſley and 
4 his fellow took their horſe toward the court,” 
9 Henry, however, was not pleaſed with the ſavage 
behaviour of his chancellor, and approved of the con- 
duct of the lieutenant of the Tower. Still he could 
not be brought over entirely to the ſide of juſtice and 
humanity; but left this innocent victim to be offer- 
ed up by the hands of furious b. a burnt — 
to their ſuperſtition. 
The prayer which ſhe compoſed in Newgate, -juft 
before her martyrdom, does too much honour to her 
piety and beneficence to be omitted i in this memoir. _ 
„ O Lord, I have more enemies now than there 


« are hairs. on my head, yet, Lord, let them never : 


= overcome me with vain words, but fight thou, 
- 66 Lord, 
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« Lord, in my ſtead, for on thee caſt I my care. 
« With all the ſpight they can imagine they fall upon 


* me which am thy poor creature; yet, ſweet Lord, 


« let me not ſet by them which are againſt me, for 


« in thee is my whole delight: and, Lord, I heartily 
4 deſire of thee, that thou wilt of thy moſt merciful 


« goodneſs forgive them that violence which they do 
« and have done to me. . Open alſo thou their blind 
« hearts, that they may hereafter do that thing which 
« js acceptable before thee, and to ſet forth thy veri- 
«« ty aright, without all vain fantaſies of ſinful men. 
« So be it, O Lord, ſo be it.. | | 
At length the awful day which was 1 cloſe the 


period of her ſufferings, and when her foul was, as 
it were, to ariſe, in a fiery chariot, from the corrup- 
tions and perſecutions of a ſinful world, arrived. On 
the 16th of July 1546, ſhe was brought to the ſtake 
in Smithfield, in company with her tutor above-men- 
tioned, Nicholas Belenian a clergyman ad ee, 
and John Adams, a taylor. 


Here that hoary apoſtate, Shaxton, was compelled 
by way of penance, to preach a ſermon unto the ſuf- 


ferers; and addreſſing himſelf particularly to Mrs. 
- Ayſcough in the way of exhortation, ſhe retorted 
bis apoſtacy upon him in the. moſt animated terms. 


The executioner Wriotheſly, offered her the king's 


Walen upon the condition 2 recantation, but ſhe. 


ſpurned. 
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| ſpurned the proffered grace, which could not be ac- 


cepted without the barter of her conſcience. Her 


fellow martyrs having likewiſe refuſed the pardon, 


the fire was Kindled with the ſolemn mockery of fiat 
Juſtitia. 
One who was preſent at this dreadful ſcene has left 
the following account of it. | 
I being alive, muſt needs confeſs of her now 
C departed to the Lord, that the day afore her execu- 
4 tion, and the ſame day alſo, the had an angel's coun- 
« tenance and a ſmiling face. For I was with Laſs 


&« cells, Sir George Blagg, and the other | viz. Belenian}. 
« and with the three of the Throkmortens,: Sir Nicolas 


e being one, and Mr. Kellum the other. By the 


*« ſame token that one unknown to me ſaid, ye are 


« all marked that come to them, take heed to your 
lives. Mr. Laſcells, a gentleman of a right wor- 


« Horfop, mounted up unto the window of the little 
% parlour by Newgate, and there fat, and by him Sir 


% George. Mr. Laſcells was merry and cheerful - 


„ in the Lord, coming from hearing of ſentence of 


„ his condemnation, and ſaid theſe words, My lord 2 


e biſhop would have me confeſs the Roman church 
% to be the Catholic church; but that I cannot, for 
« it is not true. When the hour of darkneſs came, 
and their execution Mrs. Anne Aſcue was ſo racked 

| « that 


* 

: 

1 wy 

y 4 I. 


ſhipful houſe of Gatford in Nottingbamſbire, nigh 
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e that ſhe could not ſtand but was holden up between 
. two ſerjeants, ſitting there in a chair ; ; and after 
«the ſermon was ended they put fire to the reeds, 
ic the council looking on, and leaning in the win- 
« dow by the ſpittle, and among them Sir Richard 
«. Southwel ¶ the maſter of the writer hereof], and, 
« afore God, at the firſt putting to of: the fire, there 
44 fell a little dew, or a few pleaſant drops, upon us 
that ſtood by, and a pleaſant cracking from Heaven, 
„God knows whether I may truly term it a thun- 
4 der- crack, as the people did in the goſpel, or an 
« angel, or rather God's own voice. But, to leave 
i every man to his own judgment, methought it ſeem- 
4 ed rather that the angels in Heaven rejoiced to re- 
A ceiye their ſouls into bliſs, whofe bodies theſe Popiſh | 
« tormentors caſt into the fire, as not worthy to live 
* any longer among ſuch hell-hounds.*” = 
One atteſtation to the exemplary, and may 1 not 


85 add, moſt extraordinary, piety of this courageous lady 


| bs ſo remarkable as coming from a profeſſed enemy to 
her principles that it would be um not to ** 


| 4 duce i In. 


A great Papiſt of Wickham hs called Wadbe, 1 
« a curſitor of the chancery, hot in his religion, and 
„ thinking not well of her life, got himſelf lodged 


. hard by her at the next houſe; for what eures 


5 2 5 8 Eccles, Memorials Val. i. p. 318. 1 
„ faith 
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« ſaith my author, I nesd not open to the wiſe rea- 
« der; but, the concluſion was, that when he came to 
« ſpeak evil of her, he gave her the praiſe to Sir Lionel 


. Throgmorton for the devouteſt and godlieſt woman 


ct thatever he knew; for, ſaid he, at midnight ſhe be- 
* ginneth to pray, and ceaſeth not in many hours after, 
« when I and others applyed to ſleep or to work. * 
A piece of poetry which was written and ſung by 
Mrs. Ayſcough, while ſhe lay under ſentence of death 
in Newgate, has been preſerved by the care of the 
pious biſhop Bale. Though Dr. Fuller has, contrary 
to his uſual cuſtom, ſpoke ſlightingly of it, yet, when 
its age is conſidered, and alſo the circumſtances under 
which the amiable authoreſs laboured at the time of 
writing it, I think we ſhall word ſee cauſe to admire | 
the compoſition. : 


Like as the armed knight, | 
Appointed to the field, 
With this world will 1 Baht: | 

And faith ſhall be my ſhield. 

Faith is that weapon ſtrong © 
Which will not fail at need; 

My foes, therefore, among, 
Therewith I will proceed. + 


* Strype's Eccles, Memorials, Vol, I. p. 387, | 


fc 


* 


oy: ; had in ſtrength, 
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And force of Chriſt his way, 


n will prevail at length, 
Tho' alt the devils ſay 9 | 

bam in the fathers old 
Obtained righteouſneſs, 


Weh maketh me ſo bold 
Io fear no world's CG. 
2 now. rejoice. in heart, ON 
And Hope bids.me do ſo ; 
For Chriſt will take my part, 
And eaſe me of my woe. 
Thou ſayſt, Lord, whoſo knock 5 
To them will thou attend; 
Undo, therefore, the Lock _ 
And thy ſtrong power down ſend, 
More enemies I have 
Than hairs to crown my head; 
Let them not me deprave, i 
But fight thou in my ſtead. 


/ 


On thee my care I caſt, 


For thou art my delight. 


I am not ſhe that liſt, 


My anchor to let fall Ls 


: = _ 
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135 recen dizzling milk; 
MI ſlnp's ſubſtantial- 
dieb ft ue Tio rs. b 
Is proſe, nor yet in rhyme, 
_ Yet will I new one ſigilt 
Which Ffaw'in my time. 
I ſawa reyal throne 1 


Where juſtice Mould hate , 
Batdii hes ſtead was ohne © 
Of moody cruel wit. 
vis Abſord'd was eee 
, As by a raging flood, 


Satan in fierce e&dceſses 
5 Suck d up the guiltleſs blood. 
Then thought I—Jeſu, Lord, 
When thou ſhalt Judge- us all, 
Hard is it to record © - 
On theſe men what will fall. 
Vet Lord, I thee defire, 
For what they do to me, 
Let them not taſte the hire . 
. cheir iniquitie. 


Such is hs portrait which our chronicles have en- 
abled us to exhibit of this truly chriſtian heroine. 
Hitherto I have not perceived any thing like biogra- 
PAI! * done to her memory. 1 have endea- 


N2 _ ___ voured, 
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voured, therefore, to make up for the defect, but am 

ſtill conſcious that the memoir I have given is no 
more than a ſketch. It would. have afforded me ex- 
auiſite pleaſure to have been able to throw more light 
upon the picture, to have delineated the features in 
a nicer and more diſcriminated manner; but no ma- 
terials that fell in my way, gave me the power of 
gratifying this deſire; neither do I believe has any 
likeneſs of her perſon ever appeared. But, even in 
the profile which general hiſtorians have given, and the 
minuter draw ng which biographers have ĩimperfectly 
exhibited ſhall ſhe ſtand forward as a ſplendid evi- 
dence, that the female character is not inferior to the 
maſculine either: in * or . 
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bl * they promiſe chow: Liberty hey themſekves « are 
ihe roms of Corruption. 


ST. Pert Ki. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE or ALLEGTIANC®E - 


ASSERTED AND DEFENDED,. AND. FALSE PA 
 TRIOTISM EXPOSED. | 


7 


were the Gnoſtic Heretics who infeſted the Chriſtian 


church even in its infancy, or were certain apoſta- 


poſitors both of antient and modern date. It ſhould 
ſeem, from the mere circumſtance of his addreſſing 


' himſelf to the converted Hebrews that the latter is 


the more probable account. There are, moreover, 


many particulars in the deſcription itſelf that illuſtrate | 


and confirm this application, Among theſe that is 


not the lealt ſtriking, which repreſents thoſe « falſe 


| teachers” as « deſpiſers of goverriment,” and calum- 
niators of 66 « dignities,” This character does not 


* 
| wo g N | N ft 
4 0 
8 8 . * « 
NP 4 3 a . 
* f : % 


4 


FH ETHER the * e hank) de- | 
''V' ſcribed by the great apoſtle of the circumciſion 


1 
of 
} 
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ſo well apply to the antient heretics, as to the re- 
. fraQtory Jews. | 
After the high act of rebellion which ” 9 had 
been guilty of in rejecting and crucifying their God 
and Kin, they appear to have been given up to a 
perverſity of ſpirit, and to a malignity of diſpoſition 
againſt both Law and Magiſtrates. This involved 
them, frequently, in the moſt dreadful perſecutions; 
ſubjected them at all times, and among all people, to 
ſcorn and opprobtium, and ended at laſt, in vagabon- 
dizing them throughout all the worde. 
Their frequent ſtruggles againſt the Raman Go- 
vernment manifeſted as much folly as depravity, and 
ſeemed the reſult of a-providential neceſſity that they 
ſhould be their own tormentors, as a 3 
| for their unparalleled treaſan *, | 
Otten did artful and ambitious. men among chants 
take advantage of this reſtleſſneſs, to ſet themſelves = 
up as their leaders and deliverers ; thereby adding 10 
tze miſeries which they already ſuffered, and aceele - 
rating upon them the great and terrible deſtruction 
which had been predicted 1 their IN and ny 
ly deſcribed by their Meſſiah... © 


„Their turbulent diſpoſition may be 3 bade "1 
the narration of their own hiſtorian, Joſephus, who ſays, that 
dis countrymen at the deftruftion of Jeruſalem ow TG 
=] 6 10 15 ; 
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Apoſtacy in Religion draws after it a train of tem- 
poral evils, and thoſe too of the moſt ſerious er 
tude and ſeverity. © 
The people whom God had kad with diſtin- 
guiſhing bleſſings above all nations, and choſen as 
his peculiar inheritance, forgot the laws that he had 
given 8 and 2 nne which Hb! had eſta- 
bliſhed. $A BO | 
The pure ſpirit of eelighs wages" WY At 
innovations ſupplied its place. In that ſituation of 
affairs, while yet the temple ſtood, though polluted: | 
with hereſy and profaneneſs did Elias appear, in the 
perſon of the Baptiſt, calling the apoſtate nation to 
repentance and to the remiſſion of ſins, by the waſh- 
ing of regeneration, that they might be ready for the 
Coming of their Lord. The call was yet ſounding in 
their ears, when the promiſed-light of the world, te 
| Meſſiah of Ifrael aroſe, and proclaimed ſalvation b 
his words and works. But the fallen tribes had for- 
ſaken their God, and were gone a whoring after their 
own inventions. A ſpirit of horrible fidelity har- | 
dened their hearts againſt all the tender feelings of 
humanity and religion, blinded their underſtandings |} 
to the dictates of truth, and rendered them capable of | 
ie vileſt of crimes. —RxneL LON ſucceeded to their | 
declenſion from religious principle. Their declara- 
tion of knowing no other king than Cæſar was 
| . bigh= 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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high- treaſon againſt that God who has repeatedly 


called himſelf the King of 1/rael. Hereby they re- 
nounced their title to a Saviour who was peculiarly | 


| 1 by their ee the anointed ſorereign of the 


But the om: of their 1 1 n was 
completed i in their malignant murder of that glorious 
and gracious perſon in whom all the appropriate cha- 


racteriſtics of the Redeemer were viſibly centered, 


His blood. has reſtęd upon the heads of their de- 
ſcendants to the preſent hour, as a fearful and ſtjik-. 
ing memorial of the certainty of vengeance e all 
thoſe who. forſake their Gon. IS, 

Our apoſtle very juſtly and very PET cautions. 
the Hebrew. converts againſt the principles and prac- 


| tices of their apoſtatized brethren, who, under the 


ſpecious promiſe of LIBERTY and PROSPERITY, 
endeavoured to draw weak and ignorant perſons to be 


partizans in their rebellious and deſtructive deſigns. - 


The ſituation in Which both the Chriſtians and 
Jews ſtood at the period of time when this epiſtle was, 


written, muſt certainly have rendered every proſpect 
of liberty, a ein object to them even though it 


ſhould be il luſory. | 
Smarting as they did 3 the 3 of 1 
and contempt, and feeling dreadfully the heavy rod 


of Sex x — idea. of deliverance. muſt have: 


operated 
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operated like a ſweet charm upon their ſenſes, and 
carried their minds forward to viſions of pleaſure 
and magnificenc. We 
A great number of the early Chriſtians vere men 
of refined underſtandings and elegant imaginations. | 
Some of them were well acq ainted with the ſyſtems 


of the philoſophers, and the productions of the poets. 


To ſuch men, ſurely, Liberty could not but appear 
truly deſirable. Their ſentiments on a bleſſing of ſo 
much importance could not be inferior to thoſe which 

have been ſo much boaſted of in latter ages. Mo- 
dern time cannot pretend to notions more elevated 
upon government and civil liberty than what are to 
be found in the venerable remains of the antient 
ſages. And yet with the writings of thoſe ſages the 
primitive chriſtian _ apologiſts were nn ac- 
quainted “. e 17 pe 
| The true value of civil and religious liberty, there 
fore, muſt have been duly conceived by men ſo en- 
lightened and at the ſame time ſo IS. op- 
preiſed. | 

To imagine that the Chriſtians of thoſe . were 
inſenſible of the advantages attendant upon a free go- 


Fo name only one inſtance, St. Paul was well qualified to 
diſcourſe with the beſt-informed among the men of Athens, as 
is clear from his appropriate citation of Aratus in Ads xvii. 28. 


NMB vernment 


* 
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vernment and toleration, would be to ſuppoſe. them 
ſunk into the loweſt depths of barbarous prejudice. 
To form the ſlighteſt conception that they were un- 
warmed by the love or idea of real liberty would 
be doing violenee to the plaineſt principles of reaſon 
and robbing man of his natural feelings. 
The apoſtolic docttine of abedience, therefore, ole 
not from an ignorapce of the genuine principles of 
political ſociety, of the true nature of civil govern- 
ment, of the qualities of rational freedom, or of 
. the juſt rights of human kind. | 
I Qproceeded from ſublime ſentiments of Providence. 
| and from. a conſequent dunful. acquieſcence in, the 
4 will of GoD, in conformity. to, whoſe, command they 
| charged their followers to ſubmit themſelves to the 
higher powers; —to „ obey thoſe who. had the 
rule over them: —and to « pray for Kings and 
= « for all that were in authority under them,” 
= _ Modern: champions for à free and unrefiraingd 
agaate of ſocial life; for reſiſtance againſt ſovereigns, 
1 and even for the depriving them of their lives; for 
; 1 ſanguinary revolutions, and cruel conſpiracies, may, 
= indeed; treat the original promulgators of our religion 
zs mean, ſervile, or ignorant perſons; while others may 
endeavour to pervert the ſignification of their words 
and force the ſcriptures to their own comments for 
e Pious purpoſe of advancing the cauſe of ſedition:; 
= at is it as * as the meridian ſun, and 


< > — \ 
— —e— 


— — 2 
— — 


the Sacred Oracles is expreſs for monarchy and obedi» - 


ed with the doctrines which they believed. In the 


_ warfare were not carnal, but ſpiritual. They v 


perſecutors. They rejoiced not when the hand. of 


the breaſt of royalty, Conſpirators never found an 


on this occaſion, writes thus to Scapula, a Heathen Preſident 
in Africa, Cum omni fivitia veſtra concertamus.—Circa 
Majeſtatem Imperatoris infamamur, tamen nunquam Albi- 
 niani, nec Nigriani, nec Caſſiani inveniri protuerunt Chriſtiani. 
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we glory in the evidence, that the uniform tenour of 


ence. The practice of the early chriſtians correſponds ? 


midſt of ſufferings the moſt excrueiating, and under 
a yoke of perſecution the moſt oppreſſive, their 
complaint was only to God. The weapons of on 


turned not railing for railing, neither did they uſe 
the power of prayer to call down vengeance on their 


the daring aſſaſſin ſucceſsfully planted the dagger in 


aſylum in the habitations of Chriftians. The roll 


of turbulent revolters that hiſtory has recorded, and 
tranſmitted down to us as the aſſertors of the rights of 
nan, exhibits not one diſciple of the meek and lowly 


Jeſus*. 


s A 


At 


* Tertullian who lived ſufficiently early to be a juſt authority , 


—Chriſtianus nullius eft hoſtis nedum Imperatoris, quem 


ſciens à Deo ſao conſtituĩi, neceſſe eſt ut et ipſum diligat et re- 


vereatur et ee et falvum velit, cum toto Romano Im 
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At the ſtake, i in the ampitheatre, upon the croſs, 
and on the ſcaffold, thoſe glorious champions for the 


faith, thoſe real conquerors of the world, breathed no 5 


other language than bleſſings and peace. They ſup- oy 


ERS heaven, in as midſt of their torments, to 


TY » vouch- 


pirio, 75 Cow Rabit,—Colimus ergo et Fs ERR 


fic, quomodo et nobis lieet et ipfi expedit, ut hominem à Deo ſe- 


cundum et quicquid eft 3 Deo conſtitutum, et ſolo Deo mino- © 


rem.—Ex diſciplina patientiæ diviriz agere nos ſatis manifeſtum 


eſſe vobis poteſt, cum tanta hominum multitudo, pars pens 
major cujuſque civitatis, in ſilentio et modeſtia agimus.—Abſit 
ut ultionem à nobis aliquam machinemur, quam à Deo . 
tamus. Nulli malum pro malo reddimus. 


% You perſecute us with all your rage. We are defiant as 


enemies to the majeſty of the Emperor, and yet the Chriſtians 
vere never rebels, as ſeveral of the heathens have been, witneſs 


' - Albinus, Niger and Caſſius. A Chriſtian is no man's enemy, 


much leſs the Emperor's, whom, as knowing him to be con- 


Kituted of God he muſt neceffarily love, reverence, honour and 
wiſh well with the whole Roman empire as long as the world 


hall endure. . We, therefore, do reverence. the Emperor, as 
far as is lawful for us, and due to him as a man next to God 


from whom he hath received what he enjoys, and to whom | 
| cf alone he is inferior. It cannot but be manifeſt to you that we 


live according to the diſcipline of divine patience, whilſt being 


ſo great a multitude of men, and compoſing almoſt the greateſt 
part of every city, we yet behave ourſelves with peace and ſub- 


= mifion. God forbid that we ſhould contrive to avenge ourſelves 
of you when we expect that God will avenge us. We render 


10 man evil for evil.“ 


—— 
5 
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vouchſafe region to their murderers, by opening 
their eyes from darkneſs to light. | 

Few perſons can be ignorant of the character of 
NERO. His name has been for ages a proverb to 
expreſs cruelty among men of almoſt every clime. 


If 


The ſame bright ornament of the Chriſtian church ſays in an- 
other famous apology for his brethren, « Abſit ut igni humano | 
vindicetur Divina Secta. Si hoſtes exertos agere vellemus, 
deeſſat nobis vis numerorum et copiarum ?—Veſtra omnia im- 
plevimus, urbes, inſulas, caſtella, municipia, conciliabula, caf- 
tra ipſa, tribus, decurias, Palatium, Senatum, Forum. Cui 


Bello non idonei, non prompti fuiſſimus, etiam impares copiis, 


0 qui tam libenter trucidamur ? Si non apud is tam diſciplinam | 
magis occidi liceret, quam occidere.Nunc pauciores hoſtes 
| habetis præ multitudine Chriſtianorum, pene omnium civium,. 
penè omnes cives Chriſtianos habendo.” 
God forbid that we ſhould avenge i by private 
fire. If we would ſhew ourſelves open enemies ſhould we want 
numbers and forces ? we have filled all your places, your cities, 
iſlands, caſtles, corporations , conliſteries, your very camps, | 
tribes, the palace, the ſenate, and the common court! what 
war ſhould we not be fit for, and very forward unto, yes though 
unequal in forces when we ſo freely part with our lives, if our 

religion did not require us rather to be killed than to kill? No- 

your enemies are the fewer on account of the number of the Chriſ- 

tians, for ſuch now are almoſt all your citizens.“ 

on the ſame plea of their numbers and their peaceable af 

meanour does St. Cyprian defend the Chriſtians fifty years 
| after i in an addreſs to another African governor, Nemo noſtriim_ 


_ quando Ys 


— 
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It ever there was brutal tyranny. exerciſed in the 
human form on earth, it was in his government. If 
ever men could be juſtified in execrating a monarch, 
in ſtriving to overturn him from the throne, and to 
rid the world of a monſter—they muſt have been fully 
exculpated and praifed in APART and aſſaſſinating 
the emperor Nero, 

He was the murderer of thouſands, the wanton 5 
ſtroyer of the royal city, the grievous oppreſſor of all 

his ſubjects, and, what crowned his other iniquities, 
5 guilty of inceſt and matricide. 

And yet, it was in the reign of this very tyrant 
that St. Paul charged the Roman converts to 4 obey 
4 the higher or en, N as ow, the ordi-. 
4 nance of God.“ 

Not only ſo but he explains the Ny in ſuch a 
manner, as to render it impoſſible for them to miſ- 
e it. He Ae ita them « not to reſiſt 


050 e eee reludhatur; nec & adverfus th vio- 
lentiam veſtram, quamvis nimius et copioſus fit noſter populus, 
uleiſcitur.—Odiſſe non licet nobis, et fic deo plus e | 


dum wllampro injuria vicem reddimus. | 


« None of us when he is apprehended refiſts or avengeth 
himſelf of your utmoſt violence, though our people are both nu- 
merous and capable of doing it. But to hate others is forbid- | 
den us, and thus we pleaſe God as more by « our RE to | 

5, cr agen | 1 Ok 


A 


e 
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the ſupreme power as being the aa of Godi — 
Knowing well that in ſuch a ſituation of affairs as 
Rome would exhibit from the wickedneſs of its En- 
peror, many conſpiracies would be formed, and many 
plots be contrived by the ſuffering and diſcontent- 
ed; he, therefore, charges the Chriſtians not to enter 
into them under pain of damnation, I ſhall not ſtay 
here to enquire whether the expreſſion means a degree 
of puniſhment in the future ſtate, or only. temporal = 
judgment: In either caſe. it ſerves, to prove that our 
| religion has guarded the duty of obedience to the 
ſovereign. power by the moſt awful ſanctions, 

To the true believer in the doctrines of Chriſt, the 
ſingere and fervent diſciple of a crucified Redeemer, 
the picture exhibited in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the 
conduct of the primitive Chriſtians cannot but be de. | 
n and animating. | 

He feels himſelf, - in the view 10 it, Sund fun 

ſtronger upon the ſure foundation of his faith, upon 
FE the ON rock of this heavenly nee 152 foyl 


Chriſtian, hiſtory ws Sulrings and als 7 
their weight on his mind, at leaſt for a moment. 
The paſſions of impatience, animoſity and ambition | 
| are allayed for a while. He ſhudders at the attempts 


| which are made by proud and factious men to with- 


draw ſubjects from their allegiance, to plunge them 
into the horrours of anarchy and cavil war. 


He 
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He trembles with aſtoniſhment and indignation 
when men rejoice over the mangled remains of princes, 


and the bloody corpſes of ſovereigns butchered by the 


| 3 e and ann ſedition | weed 


hands of their own rebellious ſubjects. But till 
greater is his aſtoniſhment and greater his indignation 


when he obſerves men who call themſelves Chriſtians 


applaud ſcenes like theſe, triumph in all the atrocities 
of rebellion and ſacrilege, and even pant for more. 

But what are his conceptions when he obſerves 
others dignified with the appellation of Chriſtian mi-. 
niſters, who take upon them to expound the Scriptures 
and to miniſter the ordinances of God, yet openly vin- 


Wil 
Does the reader doubt the truth of this aſſertion ?=T0 


prove it I need not refer him to the middle of the laſt century 
when ſeditious preachers made the cauſe. of rebellion the cauſe 


of God, and ſanQtified regicide with praiſe and prayer. Our 


E. 

* 

' "FW "INN * . — —— — ro. gane. 
* ate ot" 


own time has witneſſed men of the ſame infamous deſcription, | 


wolves in ſheeps cloathing, pretended angels of light work ing 


the deeds of Satan. In one manufacturing city, where there 
are neceſſarily great numbers of poor and ignorant perſons, a 
_ «certain ſelf· created teacher has erected a ſpacious meeting - houſe, 


where he piouſly diffuſes, two or three times a week, the worſt 


| of political doctrines in a popular manner, and encreaſes the num- 


—— — — 


ber of the diſcontented and diſloyal by the moſt ſhameful means. 
5 1 S d of his nee harangues are generally the | 


q : 
9 | | - EEE. 
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Win he not contraſt the conduct of ſuch men with 


hat of the apoſtles, and will he not be diſpoſed to ex- 


amine their principles and behaviour by the doctrines, 


precepts, and example of Chriſt? Keeping cloſe in 
his eye the diſtinguiſhing doctrines and duties of the 


Chriſtian religion, the pious obſerver will eaſily per- . 


ceive that thoſe profeſſors of Chriſtianity, and particu- 


larly thoſe teachers of it, who maintain the lawfulneſs 
of diſobedience to the ſupreme powers, and who 
countenance rebellion by perverting the expreſs decla- 


rations of the Scriptures are * in the gall of Wanne 


« and the bond of iniquity.” 
Sedition and Chriſtianity" « cannot coaleſce ;—they 


are eternally oppoſed to each other, and that man 
: * 4 


hiftory of the wicked kings * queens recorded i in the old T of: 


tament. 


There are too many a of this character both i in the | 
metropolis and other parts of the kingdom who by open attacks 
or ſecret inſinuation againſt the church and ſtate ſpread diſ- 


loyalty, and endeayour to raiſe a ſpirit of commotion in the land. 


Sectarianiſm is always colleagued with leſs or more of a ſpirit of 


diſaffection. Hiſtory proves this of former times, and experience 
will ſhew that the lapſe'of more than a century has not made a 
very favourable change. I ſpeak not of all who diſſent from the 
eſtabliſhment. Many are entitled to real * my perhaps, 
more are deſerying « of cenſure. | 

Who 


— 


e 
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who n under the banner of the firſt, from Hat 
inſtant renounces the croſs: of Chriſt. * ; 
This, then, is undoubtedly a matter of mak ſerious 
moment, and demands a far more attentive conſidera- 
tion than peoples: in , from. een to =_ 


' to its 


If the 3 aro to be . ; if inks "Py 
trines are entitled to our belief, and their precepts to 
| our obedience, the concluſion is obvious, that no criti- 
cal ſophiſtry, no artful equivocation, can excuſe our 
withdrawing from our allegiance to the government, 
The command to « obey our rulers,” is as plainly ex- 
preſſed, and as awfully enforced as the command to do 


juſtice and to excerciſe the duty of r and come 
paſſion. 


If a man declares that he is a Chriſtian, I —_ 
then ſay unto him, „Shew me that thou art what 
thou pretendeſt to be, by thy conduct and-conver- 
« ſation, and that not in one or two branches of 
duty only, but by an uniform tenour of life.“ 
Should I perceive a man of unimpeachable morals 

in his private courſe, in his domeſtic relations, and in 
his general connections with men, the ſight, certainly, 
is pleaſant. and praiſeworthy. But if the ſame man 
unites. to that character, which is no improbable or 
even uncommon caſe, that alſo of a contemner of 
« dignitics,” the ſower of diſaffection to government, 

F „„ 
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the . diſobedience and ſchiſm, and the eu- 
logiſt of bloody rebellions, maſſacre, and regicide,. my 
admiration is no more. Whatever elſe I may eſteem 
him; however eminent he may appear in ſome in- 


ſtances, I cannot ſurely regard him as a virtuous Citi» | 
zen, nor, with my Bible in my What can 1 pony 


look upon him as a good Chriſtian. - 
Would to God that the firſt. cunt 4 the Chris- 
tian æra only had witneſſed ſuch men as the apoſtle 


Peter has deſcribed ! Hiſtory then would not have had 
it in her power or province to record the ſacrilegious 


murder of princes by the hands of their rebellious ſub. 


jects in countries profeſſing Chriſtianity. Nor 

would her page have been blackened by the odious 

fact of miniſters of this peaceable and lovely religion, 
berrerting their calling by blowing up the coals 7 


faction and ſounding the trumpet of rebellion. | 
But with all. the odiouſneſs of antient hereſy, we read 
| not of the murder of Sovereigns being ſanctioned by 


prayer and thankſgiving, in the aſſemblies of its de- 
. - luded profeſſors, Nor did any of the old heretics, as 


far as now appears, ever uſe the pulpit for the purpoſe 


of exciting men to ſedition. The perſons of whom 


the apoſtle writes, whether they were-malignant Jews 


or Chriſtian heretics, rather went about ſowing their 


tares of deſtruction in a dark, private, and . 
' my than in any public manner, 
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It was left for. times profeſ ng an extraordinary 

PER of religious, moral, and ſcientifie truth, to ex- 
hibit the horrours of civil war, and the murder of 
. ſovereign princes, excited, eee, and applauded 
by men called Chriſtian miniſters. | 
Of a fact ſo ſtriking the annals of this my * 
5 ford a full and melancholy proof. 

Nor does this country ſtand alone in the hiſtory of 
nations for the public execution of its ſovereign by a 
pretended judicial proceſs, Our ears have heard, and 
our hearts have bled, at a ſcene perhaps, (till more 115 206 7 
thetic, in a land immediately. near us. 

This. difference; however; marks the two events: 
that the perpetrators of the laſt horrid act called not 

religion to their aſſiſtance, nor did the miniſters: of 
the Gallican church partake in the crime which will 
ſtamp with eternal infamy their native land. 
Both the national ſtains, however, proceeded: from 
falſe notions: of liberty, and from popular diſcontent 
| kindled by wretches aſſuming to nnn the delu- 
ah appellation of patriots. 25 5 

Let us, then, attend for a moment to the omen 
fions of that Liberty which is made the cloak of _ 
tion under the artful guiſe of reform. 

That there is ſuch a thing as Liberty cannot be 
conteſted ; that it is a defireable 42 4 r is . 
| clear. 


4 1 L * 
bd * 
14 | But 
; \ 
3 7 
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But what is Liberty) The definitions given of it 
by democratic writers, are ſo vague, and are ſo inap- 
plicable to any poſſibility of exiſting eircumſtances, 
while men ſhall continue as they are, that I am cer- 
tain of an excuſe for omitting to mention theng, 
True Liberty conſiſts not in being free from reſ- 
dn nor does it conſiſt of an equality of condition. 
Such a ſtate, if it were poſſible, would ſoon ſtagnate 
ſociety. The ſprings of induſtry would be broken, 
and both property and life itſelf would be inſecure. // 
Let viſionary theoriſts, therefore, ſay what they will, 
true Liberty is nothing more or leſs than the enjoy- 
ment of equal Laws for the proteRtion of _— and 


| property. 


.. Where people are not al bound by, or within the 


55 P of the ſame de I ſhall allow that Ms 


does not exiſt. 


But e e this, notion ami and 


exaQtions will always be unavoidable in fociety. 
Evils alſo will neceſſarily occur in every political 
ſtate; and while they exift ignorant men who are af- 
fected by them will be diſpoſed to W and _ * 
6 ſigning men to magnify them. . 
IThoſe who wiſh to profit by the popular Aten . 
will make uſe of thoſe evils, whether real or pretend | 
ed, as evidences -that Liberty is infringed and that the 
; 8 are unjuſtly . Such men and ſuch 

5 ſubjects 


26 Tux PEEPER. 
_ fubjeRs- will always be found in every nation; and 


The wild paſſions: of the giddy and inconſiderats 
2a Rt directed, un- 


—— 
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cireumſtances will ariſe, either of war eee 
will render them more powerful and plauſibleQ. 
It is clear, then, that the promiſe or the bop 
of Liberty will ever prove a captivating bait to a great 


part of mankind who are more commonly affected by 


* evils me ene than nd the e "or 


7 DONE of: os wil made thet 
principal plea of the \Engliſh: Revolutioniſts in the 


- reign of the firſt Charles; hat followed but the deſ- 
truction of order and of law, the demolition of the 


religions eſtabliſhment, the murder of the king, and in 
their room the introduction of arbitrary exactions, a 


deluge of profaneneſs, hereſy, and atheiſm, and a ty- 


ranny more. cruel and: oppreſlive, than this land had: | 
ever borne, called a commonwealth and a republic. 


And yet Liberty after all was the oſtenſible object. 
For a phantom under this name was the country de- 


luged in every part with the blood of its inhabitants. 


For this the Father fell beneath the parricidical hand 


of his ſon. For this Brother ſought, with unnatural 
8 fury his Brother in the hoſtile ranks: and even all 
1 #, the tender privileges of -infancy and female diſtinc- 


tion were violated and loſt in the name of Liberix; ? 


2 
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| 2 
der the force of this ſpecious deluſion, by men of the 
moſt corrupt principles for the advancement of their | 
baſe deſigns. And this will always be the caſe while ; 

human nature ſhall continue what - hiſtory and expe- 


rience have. invariably proved it to be n to er- 
en thetkave of paſſion, 
Ambitious minds will ever be bund ag al above 
| the. middle ranks of ſociety and making uſe of them 
as ſteps to effect their grand aim of arriving at power 
upon the ſmoking ruins of their country. 
Hut this. they will do under fair and alluring pre- 
tences. Religion, or Liberty, or releaſe from taxation, 
or ſome other beneficial appearance ſhall be made the 
ſtalking horſe in which theſe virtuous patriots will 
endeavour to deceive their fellow- citizens; z though 


their real deſigns are as oppoſite to thoſe bleſſings as 


diſcord ee eee 15 


the joys of Paradiſe. 

_ Caſt: your eye on the great drama of revolutions | 
which the continent of Europe has been, for a few 
years paſt bens, to the aſtoniſhment of the 


world. 


Have the 1 5 e of our 5 
| Htical oracles, ever received a more complete mortiſi- 
cation than in the progreſs of that ſurprizing change 
which the nation of Franee has experienced? At the 
commencement of this * event, and for a 
—  conlider- 
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conſiderable. time afterwards, men, even in this coun- 
try, looked upon it with a fond rapture and enthuſiaſtic 
delight. The viſion of the golden age ſeemed to beam 
full in their view. - We could hear nothing but of the 
- glorious ſtate of reviving Liberty, with all the graces, 
and the virtues of life dancing in her train! France 
was to be the happy temple where innocence, and phi- 
loſophy, and humanity,. and religion, and elegance 

were to de in + the nw atmoſphere of F ann, * 


1 8 


When our great political Neſtor ſounded the W to this 
country in the ſenate, and publiſhed his Reflections on the 
French Revolution, what an outcry was made by our patriots ! 
When he foretold what the conſequences of that mad ſpirit of 
Liberty would produce, they declared it impoſſible that his 
predictions could ever take effect. Are our brethren in 
France, Dogs that they ſhould ever be guilty of ſuch execrable 

things?” This was their indignant exclamation ;---but like 
 Hazael the French reformers were not only capable of ſuch 
atrocities as antient rebellions had witneſſed, but of imumera- 
ble others of a ten thouſand fold deeper dye! And, with all de- 
ference to our own patriots, this melancholy hiſtory affords 


us a ſufficient proof that were their ſchemes to take effect, ſi⸗ 


milar would be the bloody and ſacrilegious conſequences in our 
own land. Let us then attend REO e by ah but 


true leflon; 
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But alas! what a diſmal diſappointrent, what 4 
eee mortification have our dreamers expe- 
rienced l. The (chronicle of this dupendous change, | 
7 Ag 1 te of ſeyen Wan like ah papal roll js 


and v woe. 
Can the man of 1 of. ſober Fe? — 1 


went trace any veſtiges of Liberty over the ſoil or that 
blood-ſtained land? —Or can any one imagine that 


ſcenes, ſuch as thoſe which haye been, and which 


ſtill continue to be exhibited there, are neceſſary, or 


even probable preparatives to a ſtate of F reedom ? 
The people who can wanton in the gore of their 


brethren, who can pollute the temples of their God 


with human ſacrifices to the demon of revolution, 


who can butcher, females. for connubial affection, and 
children for filial obedience, are not, I ſhould be in- 
<lined 1 to believe, in a condition to value, to improve, 
or even to know What Liberty truly. i " 


The ſans of corruption, as the Scripture. emphatically 


calls them, the men of licentious manners, ambitious 


projects, and infidels in principle, have led that un- 
happy nation into a ſtate, more deplorable than all the 
wonderful circumſtances LS in the: volumes 11 
. | 


Io no f ſet of men, KT as reſpeRting the  deceivers 
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more Juſtly appropriated than to the various ſhifting 
| leaders in the revolution: of F rance, from its begin- 
ning to the preſent moment. « Whilſt the miſerable 
« ruters of that deluded people have promi ſed them 
„Liberty, N chemſelves . been the n of | 
1 corruption.“ 
Thoſe who are under the influence of evil ede 
ples and 1urbulent paſſions. themſelves, cannot give 
ſuch a bleſſing as Liberty to others. The ſcheme 
which may originate in their brains of overturning an 
old; and ſetting. up a new government muſt partake 
of the character of its authors. They will aſſuredly 
catry their corruptions into their public works; and 
though Lili as 4 be the vpn ng” wil 'be 
e N om 
Vi irtgons e on the contrary, will Posten 
in a gradual progreſs, and will carefully examine 
every part of the vaſt and ; complicated machine of go- 
vernment. They will not reſort to an ignorant mob 
to execute: any part of their deſign; but will 8⁰ on, 
ſtep by ſtep, and at different periods of time, as cir- 
| cumſtances ſhall ſuit, ſo that the great maſs of the ſo- 
1 ciety ſhall not feel the ſurprize of any great change, „ 
in dhe ſtate of its conſtitution. An appeal to the peo- 
| ple in all ſuch caſes i is nothing elſe than an appeal to 
the mob. It is throwing all power and all property 
at once into their hands, and what ſort of uſe they 
will make of it we are not in want. of inſtances to 
een 
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inform us. Thoſe inſtances, abundant as they are, 
ought to act upon us as warnings, and induce us to 
be: jealous of the pompous. profeſſions of thoſe who 
« while they promiſe us liberty are themſelves the 
$4 * ſervants of corruption. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL, SKETCH. or MR. Joun HEN- 
| DERSON, A. B. 


DREMATURE , genius ow been always noticed 
elt ik * eee as evincing more than a ma. 3 
culine comprehenſiveneſs of memory and fertility of 

invention, have been recorded with wonder by bio- 
ee among the moſt eee Dee 5 
| 0 ee | 
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But their celebrity has ſeldom been permanent, 
neither have the performances of their maturer | years 
fulfilled the e e their een ex- 
| rats. was es of qe: a as in his 
hy: but it was for the literary exploits of his child- 
hood only; and our CHATTERTON has obtained a 
name which in all probability, if he had lived till 
now, would have ſunk into obſcurity. 

| Thoſe very early appearances are not in the due 
courſe of nature, and however brilliant they may ſeem 
at firſt from their novely's- ſoon L 538 and. are ane 
gotten. 

That ſolid genius, on the contrary, Iich is def. 
tined to execute great things, riſes up like the mighty 
and ſpreading oak from "ſmall beginnings, grows 
with a certain but gradual progreſs, and to attain per- 
fection in all We e and 
experience. 5 

Few of the iltuſtrious names who have ornamented 

either this or any other country, are mentioned as 
being wonderful in their infaney, as liſping learning 
Wich their firſt accents, and making the ſciences the 


T7 ſubject of their early amuſements. Some of them 


might, indeed, from the livelineſs of their imagina- 
tion, from the quickneſs of their memory, or from 
2 85885 ftrong inclination to certain objects, give 

6 | lufficient 
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ſofficient indications of their future eminence. But 
all this may be united with puerile purſuits, and may 


properly eonſiſt with all the * properties of _ 


youth. 

Thoſe who are, as it were, men while FURY are yet 
children, who evince maſculine attainments and the 
ſuperiour capacities of ripened and experienced geni= 
us in an age when we look only for the firſt appear. 
ances of favourable vegetation, may ſerve to excite 


temporary emotions of admiration, but they will nor | 


afford juſt grounds for expectationn- . 
HFlaving ranged the circle of literature with eagen 
activity and ſucceſs in the opening ſeaſon of life, the 
remaining periods will be given up either to the in- 
dulgence of that pleafure which ſhould have been pur- 
ſued at an earlier age, in licentiouſneſs which the 
novelty of pleaſure, and the confidence of ſuperiour 
qualifications will induce, or, what is perhaps ſtill 

worſe, in a torpid ſtate of uſeleſs indolence. bs 
It is in fact a reverſing of the proper order of 

things, and. like all other irregularities, ends; in a 
mortifying reflection on human vanity. | 
I mean not to apply theſe obſervations in their full | 
2a rigorous extent to the character of him whoſe 
memoirs will make up the remainder of this number, 
But the general poſition. J ſhall contend, juſtly be- 
longs to him, though my regard for his memory and 
Oo 3 my 


— ͤ —œN— 
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my admiration of his talents are not in the ſmalleſt 
degree diminiſhed thereby. win A via wgy 4 


94 


 Joun HEN DERSON was Abo at Ballegarance | 
near Limerick in Ireland, on the 27th ;of March 
1757. His father was at that time an itinerant 
preacher in the connection of Mr. John Weſley, and 
not long after came over to England with his ſon 

who was educated, I beliete, in the Methodiſt's ſe- 


minary at Kingſwood in Glouceſterſhire, a village 


which will ever redound to the immortal honour of 


Whitfield and M ey, whoſe joint labours raiſed. it 


from the moſi wretched condition of barbariſm to a 
ſtate of nie and Girilization.,, ; 


£1. > S#*% 7 


_ dee W e nim to e eee. a. nicer 


of the Latin grammar in the ame: dee * the ge. 


of eight or nine vile 


One who had great Sadie of 3 hw 
2 and who has paid an elegant tribute of reſpect to his 


memory ſays, “ His very infancy denoted ſomething 
extraordinary and great. He was born, as it were 
a thinking being; and was never known to cry. or 


to expreſs any infantine peeviſhneſs. Thoſe years 
which are ſpent in weakneſs, ignorance, and the miſ- 


conceptions of the groſſeſt ſenſes, were marked by 


him with ſtrong intelligence. The queſtions he aſk- 
eb, as bon as he was able e ſpeak, aſlniſhed, u 


who 


* 
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who heard him; and ſhewed that he came into the 


world rather to teach others, than to be taught by 5 


: them. He might ſay, as one did before bim; 40 L | 


s was a witty child and had a good ſpirit; yea ra- 


- ther, being good, I came. into a body undefiled. 
bs, Nevertheleſs, when I perceived that I could not 


: 7 otherwiſe obtain wiſdom except God gave her me, 
1 (and that Was a point of - wiſdom alſo to know 


* whoſe. gift ſhe was) I prayed unto the Lord, and 


* beſought him with my whole heart.” For there - 


is a ſpirit in man, and the inſpiration of the Almighty 


ground of his diſtinguiſhed eminence. hk 
Whence then cometh. wiſdom, and where is hy place 


. 805 of underſtanding : I. is bid from the eyes of all living, 
and kept from the fowls of the air? Surely God has: 


various ways of communicating knowledge to man, 
without waiting for the ſlow information of the out- 
ward ſenſes. At that early period, He was wiſer i than! 
| the aged ; he had more underſtanding than. his teac hers, 
| becauſe. he tent the commandments of | his God. He 
might ſay with young Samuel, and perhaps at an ear- 
lier period, Speak, Lord, for thy ſervant heareth. 455 5 

From Kingſwood ſchool he was removed to "the 


2 


* 8 Akut J Ne deen for Mr. Henderſon p. 354. 
| 1 f At 


* 
Ie 


giveth underſtanding. This, was the true and deep 


-i n erected hats 1 5 Hantel 
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at Trevecca in South Wales, over which the in- 

genious and-exeinplary Mr. John Fletcher * preſided. 
Here young Henderſon, at the age of twelve, bore 
an active and important part in conducting the aca- 
demical purſuits of the ſtudents. Many of the lay- 
preachers among the Methodiſts entered into this 
college for the purpoſe of attaining fuch a degree of 
the learned languages, particularly the Greek, as 
might qualify them for orders in the eſtabliſhed 
church. This indeed was the principal object of ihe 
| inſtitution, from which it will appear that elegant 
or comprehenſive learning came not Within its plan. 
Here, however, we obſerve fotnewhat' more deſerv- 

 ihg of our admiration, a boy, at an age which uſual- 
| ly occupies but thi middle forms in ſehoots, teach- 
ing the Greek gramm ar accompanied with the New 
Teſtament, to men thirty or forty years old! 
The college at Tievecca had not been long fettled 
| before the grand differences which ſubſiſted between 
che leaders of the Methodiſts on the articles of elec- 
tion and juſtification, broke out with ſuch violerite as 
to oblige Mr. Fletcher to reſign his preſidentſhip. 
He adhered to the fide of univerſal love commonly 
| £nown by the Oy: of cy av and old Mr. 


8 Lats Vicar 5 Maddy in merh. 
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Henderſon being of the ſame opinion, our beardleſs 
inſtructor quitted the gloomy manſion of Calviniſin 
and went to live with his father who had opened a 
ſchool at Hanham near Briſtol. 
Here he partook of the uſeful but laborious o- 
rcupation of inſtructing the boys in writing and arith- 
metic, for no higher were the pretenſions of this re- 
ſpectable academy. It was, indeed, highly reſpecta- 
ble, for ſo amiable, benevolent, pious, and aſſiduous 
was the father; ; ſo good-natured, active, and even 
playful was the ſon, that the pupils could not but be 
fond both of their ſtudies and their ſituation. 
Severity was unknown i in the ſchool at Hanham ; 
| Fa puniſhment was as ſeldom required, : as it was re- 


N luRantly adminiſtered, 


The ſhort diſtance of Hes from. Briſtol was 
of great ſervice to young Henderſon in gratifying 
his thirſt for learning of every kind. 

Whatever illiberal reflections may have been PR 

on that city, I can ſpeak it with confidence and 
pleaſure, that it is not inferiour to any other part of 
the kingdom either in men of letters, urbanity, or 
| benevolence. ; 

The charities of 8 will rival the 3 
triumphs of humanity exhibited in the metropo- 
1 and whether RowLEY's poems were the pro- 

ons 5 duction 
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duction 12 the fourteenth or the eighteenth century, 
Briſtol claims the honour of the author -. 

It was here that Mr, Henderſon experienced the 

moſt diſtinguiſhing friendſhip, ſolid affiſtance in the 

proſecution of his ſtudies, and at laſt a generous. pa- 
tron who placed him at Ins own n charge i in the ſeat of 
the muſes. . : 
Three of his moll valued friends" in Briſtol T may 
here mention becauſe they are with him in that 
world of which they had the moſt ſublime concep- 
tions, and for which they were fitted by the moſt 
1 labours, and the moſt fervent piety... 5 

The firſt was the Rev. James Rouiquet miniſter of 
St. Werburgh, a man whoſe praiſe will long be re- 
membered in 1 Briſtol for his activity in che cauſe of 


Ha Though I am aware that the charge of nile will be 
my portion, yet I cannot help noticing ingthis place the extreme 
improbability, . if not, indeed, F the abſolute | _ impoſſibility 
i Chatterton” $ being the author of ſuch numerous for- 
geries. | What one piece of his own acknowledged writin 8 


1 deſerving the flighteſt | attention? What one 85 them 'is - 


ſuperior to ſuch as we may ſuppoſe! a boy of forward genius 
might produce, but which mature judgment would diſavow? 
_— What ſimilarity is there between his own performances, and 
any of the productions of St. Mary Redclift's old cheſt — 
Alas! theſe are queſtions, which, with all deference to the | 
mighty critics who have oppoſed the pretenſions of poor Rowtey, 
will never ſatis factorily be anſwered on che ground of Chatter- 

Or 4 N 

ton s being an * : God 


5 
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God and. his fellow-creatures, _ This very. valuable, 


man was indefatigable in acts of benevolence. His ; 


heart was drawn, out to all that were in need, and he 
went about ſoliciting contributions from the affluent 
to ſupply the neceſſities of the poor. In preaching 
he was uncommonly animated, and his ſucceſs was 
proportioned to the purity of his zeal. His whole 
ſoul, and time, and thoughts were engaged in the 
miniſterial work, and he evidently lived for no other 
_ purpoſe than to advance the kingdom of God. 


When this apoſtolic man withdrew to heaven an- 


other ſucceeded him who trod evenly in his ſteps. 


This was the Rev. Joſeph Eaſterbrooke, miniſter of 
the Temple Church, who in the midſt of the ſevereſt 


domeſtic troubles poſſeſſed his foul. in patience, through 


good report and evil report he kept cloſe on the line of 
duty, and left behind him a name which will be re- 


vered as long as piety and benevolence ſhall exiſt in 
his native city. | 


Io theſe dear en of Mr. Henderſon _ be | 
Neves that venerable man the Rev. Sir James Stone- | 
bouſe; Bart. Lecturer of All Saints, the beloved 2 


fectan whoſe praiſe is in all the churches. 93 
His cloſe intimacy with theſe worthy men was s of 
8 greateſt ſervice to him. The principles of piety 
which were early ſown. in his mind were hereby 
e, and enlarged; and in the midſt of pow- 


& 6 CN * ; 
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| fit ternptations he w was 2 to maintain his in- 
—_— "5. 
But tere Wet" many other ralubble a in 
Briſtol and its vicinity who, perceiving his worth and 
talents, were eager to enroll de pe in the OR | 
of his friends. | 

Among theſe was a Whig and TY ohyſician; 
by profeſſion a Quaker, with whom and Mr. Hen- 
derſon an intimary ſubſiſted cloſer than is uſually to 
be found between brothers, and Which coins uns 
| diminiſhed till death. | 

Whether this connection gave Him the firſt tum! to 
te ſtudy of phyfic, 1 will not take upon me to ſay, 
but from this period, he paid ſuch a ſtrict attention 
to that ſcience, and to thoſe which are peculiarly 
connected with it, as to be qualified to cut a reſpec- 
table figure in the profeſſion if he had choſe to fol- 


low it. But his attainments either in this way or in 


any other:were never made with a view to perfonal _ 
advantages either of praiſe or profit,” His medical 
knowledge was improved only for the generous pur- 
poſe of extending his benevolent intentions to all who 
ſtood in need of it. And in Juſtice to, his friend it 
muſt be obſerved alſo that he was actuated by ſimilar 
motives; indeed if he had not, how could he have 
delighted ſo much in the frietidſhip of John Hender- 15 
* was a plaſing — of which I have 
| been 
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been a witneſs oftener than once, to ſee theſe. two ex- 


celtent-men, going arm-in-arm viſing their patients, 


and if they paid a greater attention to one claſs than 
another, it was to thoſe from. whom no gratuity was 
to ode expected. 

It muſt, however, be mies that Mr. Hender- 
ſon's ſtudy of phyſic was quite empyrical. Modern 
ſyſtems he either read not or deſpiſed, Of Boerhaave, 
indeed, I have heard him ſpeak with high” reſpect; 
but he uſed more frequently to mention Sydenham 
and Cheyne. And yet, from the books which I have 


feen him in the habits of peruſing, I am inclined to 


| believe he depended more upon the phyſical writers 
of an earlier period than Sydenham, for he eſteemed 


Paracelſus and conſulted Salmon and Culpeper, 


Whether he was right or wrong in the courſe - 
which he took I ſhall not pretend to determine; but 
the circle of his acquaintance can produce numerous 


8 inſtances in which his medical advice, remote as it 


was from common practice, had a wonderful ſucceſs. 

This leads me to the conſideration of another fa- 
vourite ſtudy in which he pretended to have made ſuch 
progreſs as to have acquired the knowledge of very ex- 
traordinary things. He ſought after books on the occult 
ſciences, of which the laſt century was ſoplentiful, with 
aſtoniſhing avidity. Among theſe the ſubjects of Aſtro- 


TOE Alchemy for ſome time engaged his principal 


attention. | 
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attention. Of the firſt, however, neun cauſe to ex- 
preſs his diſſatisfaction. . Though,“ ſays he, I 
, cannot take upon me to deny its. . general principle, 
«in the face of evidence, yet I cannot een its 
« particular application. 

He brought to the ſtudy of this ſeiqnce (if branes | it 
may be called) an extenſive knowledge of Aſtronomy, 
and antient and modern phyſics. We may, indeed, 
be ſurprized that ſuch ſubjects ſhould have engaged a 
mind ſo penetrating as his, but When we reflect that 
Boyle had a great reſpect for Alchemy and the doc- 
trine- of ſympathies, and that even Flamſtead and 
Newton conſtructed Amen . our a 
prize will be leflened.'-® 4 

He proceeded (lll rg and 8 into 1 | 
myſterious arcana of Magie. That a communication 
wich the habitants of the aerial ſphere is impoſſible 
may be aſſerted with ſufficient confidence by the 
cold metaphyſician, but it is mere peremptorineſs 
without proof. All ages and all nations have witneſſed 


the moſt reſpectable declarations of ſuch a commu- 


_ nication, and what has been aſſerted on credible teſti- 
ys is not eaſily. ſhaken by. mere poſitive denial. 

I be belief of unembodied and diſembodied FO 
; ming to themſelves the appearance of the human 

5 form, or becoming audible and converſable, has. 4 

5 e elbe in railing the mind to er 

inne 5 tion 
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tion of that world for which the preſent is but a pro- 
bation. Thoſe beings though they are ſuperior to us 
in perception and activity, are yet parts of the ſame 
great ſyſtem of intelligence with ourſelves, and having 
an alliance with us, may feel ſo intereſted in our wel- 
| fars as to render themſelves occaſionally viſible. 

- Hiſtory has recorded numerous inſtanees of theſe 
appearances, and the greateſt and beſt of men have 
witneſſed to the truth of them ; ſo that however 
faſhionable ſcepticiſm on the ſubject may be, yet thoſe 
who are believers, ought not to be Nene ene as 
Sec or ſuperſtitious. e e een, 
They who deny the poſſibility of tis communion 
may ſee good grounds for ſo doing, and may not- 

withſtanding their unbelief be very ſincere Chriſtians; 
but 1 cannot help thinking that; as the contrary per- 

ſuaſion has the tendency to create an awfulneſs in the 
mind, to give the imagination lofty ſcope for exerciſe, 
and to raiſe in the ſoul an elevation of ſentiment by 
anticipating its future union with beings unconfined 
in earthen veſſels ;—the cauſe of morality is hereby 
ſtrengthened, and Faith and Hope Oe" a more 89 5 I 
dant ſpring of joy and conſolation. OR 
Such were the ſentiments of fads Elenderbon, but 
I am incapable of doing Juſtice to the ſtrength and 
clearneſs of his: reaſoning on the ſubject. When he 
condeſcended to enter upon the diſcuſſion of it, the 
Ae - narroweſt 


Pay 
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narroweſt incredulity muſt have expanded itſelf, and 
the colde ſt and moſt inſenſible mind have felt a mo- 
mentary deſire and admiration. "+ | 

» But though the communication between the n mate- 
rial and immaterial world, be thus reaſonable ;— vet 


that rules or methods ſhould ſubſiſt among us to com- 


pel inviſible beings to embody themſelves, or to be- 
come converſable, and obedient of command, is nei- 
ther ſo eaſy of credit, nor juſtly to be accounted for. 
Here, indeed, credulity itſelf, with all her readineſs of 
belief is ſtaggered, and ſuſpends. in an unwillingneſs 
to ſubmit ;—but it ſhould be obſerved that the poſ- 
ſibility or reaſonableneſs of a communication with 
ſpiritual beings « does not at all ſupport the doctrine of | 
incantations. 15 
That John Henderſon nd the PNG of 
: this. communication, . and that too on the ground of 
his own experience 1s well | known among his friends, 
but whether he believed in e . magic is not ſo 
certain. 1 
All, that 1 can \ aſſert: upon 7 ig point | is * he 
| 3 all thẽ books that have proſeſſed this profound 
ſubject, and that have pretended to ſet forth rules by 


which to open the j jaws of unwilling ſpirits, and to © 
17 1 even hell's king tremble at the word of man. 
9 have often been amuſed in converſation with him 


on the magie ſpell and necromantic rite, but it never 
| ſettled 
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ſettled a comvietion on my. mind that he himſelf did h 
in reality yield to the belief of them. _ 

Mr. Cooper acknowledges his obligation to Mr. 
Henderſon for the account of magic in his curious 
and entertaining paper on Phyſiognomy in the third 
volume of the Mancheſter. Tranſactions. 

On this branch alſo of the occult ſciences, as it has 
uſually been denominated, though Lavater has contrived 
to give it a more honourable diſtinction, he uſed to 
ſpeak with, a greater degree of confidence than upon 

any other. In fact it muſt be acknowledged that his 
deciſions, in this way, were often very ſurprizing, and 
carried with them an otacular importance. His eye 
enabled him to read the countenance and manner of a 
perſon with great preciſion, and his judgment always 
improved what his ſenſes obſerved. Here I cannot 
help noticing the delicate and pertinent remark of his 
friend and eulogiſt, « Self. Knowledge, enabled him 
46 wonderfully to penetrate into the characters and 
« motives of others. The face, the voice, and the 
« air, diſcloſed the moving principle within, And it 
« is much to be queſtioned whether he was ever de- 

« ceived in the judgment he formed of others.” E“ 

An obſervation of his on this ſubje& related by ano- 
ther friend, does him infinite honour, and frees him ; 
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from the 8 if ſuch ſhould be entertained that 
this ſtudy either reſulted, from or produced in him, 


a ſpirit of miſanthropy. 45 Phyſiognomy, (ſaid Mr. 
5 Henderſon) % may encreaſe a man's knowledge, but 
« not his happineſs : the. Phyſiognomiſt | firſt diſcovers | 


10 © the evil in another, and afterwards the good ; but 


« the man unſkilled i in the ſcience firſt diſcovers the 
40 good, which pleaſes him, but afterwards the evil 


6 « which diſguſts him.“ 
Vhether Mr. Henderſon e ever ad Lavater? * plendid | 


| — ingenious work. « on the ſnbject I know not, but 


this 1 know that his opinion was fully ſettled, and 
that he had carried it into practice 22 before thas 


"I. I $+ 
. 


performance was heard of in England. 
.. Though theſe. were diſtinguiſhing and ſingular fea- 


tures in, his character, yet his attainments in other 


2 of knowledge \ were equally, as ſtrong. and 


comprehenſive ve. What ſubje& 1 was totally unknown 


to him ? "What path o ſcience, or what province of | 
literature had he left unexplored ? Not one. | 
The flueney with which he ſpoke che Latin lan- 
guage \ was wonderful, and! his remarks on claſſi cal ob- 
ſcurities, aſtoniſhed eren thoſe. who, were exitics by 
profeſlic e 5 


Fs fe wen ef 42 5 N 


_ Theſe were his qualifications + at p = age 5 twenty 

three, when, though he was admired, he had yet no 
5 proſpect of a ſettlement in lier ad when i in fact nei- 
we N . 
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ther his ſtudies, his thoughts or connections were di- 
reed to any particular profeſſion, in which to render 
his attainments uſeſul to e or beneficial to him- 
ſelf. . N 
His friends, e were e ſolicitous * his welfare, 
and, from their eſteem for his various merits, wiſhed 
to ſee him placed i in fome reſpeQable ſituation, At 
this period his father left off keeping, ſchool, and con- 
verted his houſe into an aſylum for lunatics., He con · 
ceived, and ſo did his friends, that his ſon's s temper 
and medical knowledge would have been of great ſet· 
vice to him! in this undertaking. Here, however, they | 
were diſappointed, for though no one was more diſ- 
poſed t to do good, nor any one leſs inclined to  diffipa= 
tion, than he was, yet he could. not be brought to con- 
fine himſelf to one object. Under the care of Mr. 
| Henderſon, was ade che unfortunate maid of the 
| who he 2 the. pen. of Miſs Hannah More, and 
the pencil of Palmer, Young Henderſon, was. afſidu- 
ous in his attention to this beautifyl lunatic, and he 
0 endeavoured to 8 her true origin, and ſtory, but 
without-ſucceſs, ,and,! the Whole is a myſtery that Will 
never be clearly erplained. It was in the year 1780 
that · he became caſually acquainted with a venerable 
Dean ſtill living, of diſtinguiſhed rank among politi- | 
APA and ringe This benevolent man, charmed, 
1 with 


— 
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with Mt. Henderſon's reach of knowledge, and ex- 


cellence of character, was concerned that the narrows: 


neſs of his circumſtances ſhould have kept him from: 
the _ univerſity, With a promptitude of generoſity, 
therefore, not frequently ſeen, he offered to place him 
in the college where he himſelf had been educated, and 
to maintain him there at his own charge. Mr. Hen- 


derſon accepted the offer in part, and thus became a 


member of Pembroke College, Oxford, and opened to 


new conneckions, and to a more extenſive reputation. ® 


At his firſt admiſfion into this ſociety the ſingularity 
of his dreſs, and the formality of his marmer, rather 


excited a notice and obfervation not favourable. to 


him. But his riclineſs of intellect, powers of conver- 
fation, and urbanity of temper ſoon did away all the 


Titffe prejudice occaſioned” by his firſt appearance. 
Curioſity attracted numbers to his acquaintance, and 
though fome whoſe taſte was vitiated might affect to 


deſpiſe the odd phznomenon of Pembroke, yet the 


many in whom: a refpe& for virtue, and the love of 
letters were predominant, courted. his ere and 
| ſpoke of hirn With admiration, © 8 


Of his acadernical purſuits little can be ſaid, a 
what others go to the univerſity to learn, he brought 


with him, He might indeed make improvements 


there, on What he had previouſly acquired, but the 
ſtrata of univerſal knowledge were already laid, and that 
En l Va 


at a period whenidthers are. gatheting . iheir component 
particles only without order or application. Net the 
univerſity ſoon became his darling reſidence. Here 
the could indulge the bewitching:pleaſure;of lettered 
indolence. This allurement ſo-unhappily - captivated 
him, that che very ſituatian which his: patron, and 


friends had flattered themſelves would have been the 
means of bringing him on the great thegtre of action. 


proved the reverſe. The academic ſhade, which 
4Ahould have been the preparatory ſtate io an active 
employment, was to him a welcome n. from the 
:buſy ſeenes and cares of the world. - 
Hlere we have to lament his ie 41 His ca- 


ꝓacity ſo vigorous, his acquirements ſo extenſive, and 


his virtues ta extraordinary, ſhould have been publicly 
applied. But they withered within the circle of private 
obſervation. They excited great kes, d 
benefited not ſociety. 


Still with, all his * 40 mk duty, * i 


to public notice, the ſplendour of his talents could not 
be hid. Though he ſeemed ſtudious to conceal. his 


candle under a buſhel, its light was ſeen from far, and 
_ ana ene of the great and * 


good, 


$3 


7 Thoſe ho 10 e 10 own e pi 
minds half doubting the great a things } Which had 
been told them, went: from him with, aſtoniſhment, 
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und with the ſincereſt wiſhes to do bim ſervice. Some 
of theſe who had the power to provide handſomely 
or him in that line, preſſed him to enter into holy 
orders, a profeſſion to which his ſentiments, and his 
ſeriouſneſs, ſeemed exactly adapted. But he reſiſted 
all importunity, though he felt ſenſible of the atten- 
tions that were paid him, and warmly expreſſed his 
gratitude to thoſe who took ſuch pains on his behalf. 
Flis objections, however, -aroſe not from any doubt 
of the great articles of ſubſcription in the- eſtabliſh- 
ed church, or with reſpect to the propriety of ſub- 
ſcription itſelf. He was thoroughly ſatisfied with 
both, and his religious ſentiments were in uniſon 
vnn dhe ſiricteſt prineiples of orthodoxy, On one 
Point, indeed, he ſeemed to differ from a prevalent 
opimon; and that was in the article of univerſal re- 
demption. Mr. Henderſon was ſo fully perſuaded of 
this: doctrine that he carried it to an extent much 
ad than its advocates have generally done. 
He conceived that a period will arriye when cor- 
ruption thall nme en deſtroyed in the objects 
of divine Wrath, and they ſhall ariſe again to a pro- 
ſpect of happiness More celebrated men than Mr. 
Henderſon have entertained the ſame benevolent and 
ſublime ſentitnent; ; nor is it by any means irrecon- 
lat to the Tevereſt'denuniciations of ſcripture. Of 
1 >Arit Trinity, that corner- ſtone in the 
LOS gs nn wh 7 4. 2. % Chrildign 
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Chriſtian zdifice, he was 5 "Git batidber. * and a part 


of a letter of his on this ſubje&t to that good man Mr. 8 
John Weſley, whom he eſteemed; and by whom he 


was beloved, is worthy to be tranſcribed. J have 


5 conſidered, he ſays, . what i is urged againſt our ; 


% Saviour, but I {till firmly | believe that Jeſus is very 
God of very God, is my God as much as the Fa- 
«ther, and J adore him, and pray t to Him as ſuch. 

40 1 believe that Tre; as God, in his Divine Nature, 
* took upon him human nature, i. e. the ſoul and 
* body of man. I believe that the godhead was 
„ fully and wholly in his humanity; ; and that the 
60 Father, whom no one man hath ſeen, or can ſee, 
| in his own perſon, became villble in the perſon of 
= Jeſus. | And therefore whoever” beholds Jeſus as 


« his Lord and his God, need (in order to his peace) 


« Jook no farther, nor puzzle himſelf i in the diſputes 
of men concerning their maker. I do not boaſt 


«© that T have eſcaped the Aſian or Socinian pollutions ; 


« of myſelf. - I do not pretend that I am a match 
for the ſubtility of theſe men unafſiſted. If 1 have 
5 diſcerned the truth from falſetiood; it was not by my 


% own light: I always beg underſtanding of the 
« Spirit of the Holy One. 18. Pray chat he wy lead 


me" brenn 
If he was at all et to feel zealous bn 


bertel ſet of men, it was againſt thoſe who en- 


deavour 
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Wade, to dethrone our Saviour, and to level his dig- 
pity with human duſt. Radical hereſy like this ex- 


1 cited. his, deteſtation, and he was wont to ſpeak of its | 


leading advocates in terms of ſeverity. _ 
It has been juſtly ſaid of him that The pious 
«c and the wile. obſerved with delight his continued 
ac ſenſe of the divine Preſence; his implicit .confi- | 
" dence i in an over-ruling 1 Providence, and his belief 


wc in an inviſible world. Whenever he mentioned 
© the name of the majeſty. of Heaven, like the pious 
«c Boyle, and the reaſoning; Clarke, he obſerved. a ſo- 


«6 lemn pauſe, as. conſcious in whoſe preſence he 


ao" 


Having noticed the prominent 2 of, his 
character, ſome mention may be Mods of his Amer 


Habits, and manner of life. 


Each man has his peculiarities, aud all hows: 925 


5 imperſeRions. Let ne is without either caſt a 
Ann eraſe anation 


pry of John Hen | 
derſon. 


His . very . To. faſhion 
he paid. not the ſmalleſt deference. His outward 


Sarments were prepoſterguſly large. His ſhirt-collar 
bad only one button, and he neuer wore a ſtock or 


crayat, but ſometimes tied round his neck a black 


. Nbbon like a ſchool bey. His ſhoe - buckles were as 
ee aſe nme Küren. To hair: dreſſing 
1 be 


4 
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he was a great enemy, and could never endure be 
application of curling: ĩrons, or the uſe. of powder, | 
which he called white-duſl, | 1 

Like Dr. Johnſon he was very fond of finds up : 
till an early hour in the morning, and continuing in Fg 
bed till the afternoon. He was greatly addicted to 
ſmoking, and this I believe, brought him to the ha- 
bit of drinking wine and ſpirituous liquors, Of theſe 

he could take a great quantity without being intoxi- 
cated, a failing which he ſometimes fell into, and of 
which he deeply repented. So little regard did he 
pay to the great principle of ſelf-preſervation, that ij 
his ſentiments were not well known, one would have 
thought him an enthuſiaſtic predeſtinarian. By way 
of experiment he would ſwallow large quantities of | 

' noxious drugs, and _quickſilver; and what, ſcemed 
more raſh, ſuch doſes of opium as were apparently .. 

' ſufficient to ſend a dozen men to the grave. One of 
his conſtant habits, was to ſtrip himſelf naked to the 
waiſt, undergo a thorough ablution at the pump, and 
having rinſed his fhirt all over, go immediately to 
bed. This he uſed to term his cold- bath; „ and 

what others dread with horror, he conſidered as con- 

ducive to his health, and it muſt be confeſſed, he 
never appeared to ſuffer any bad effects from it. 

Whether, however, theſe extravagant cuſtoms did 
not lay the hidden foundation of an early death, is a 


WF queſtion 
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| queſtion which many may ſee ground to decide i in wo 

affirmative. | 
Near feven years gia Mr. Henderſon continue a 

member of the univerſity of Oxford, fond of his aca- 


gemic ſituation, but unimproving its advantages. 5 


He had a preſentiment of his diſſolution for ſome 
months before it happened, and when no ſymptoms | 
of it appeared upon him, he ſaid to a young perſon - 
whom he had relieved from a threatning conſump- 
tion, by his preſcriptions, « my young and beloyed 
« friend, your cure, in all human probability is now 
« certain, and you will live; but I ſhall die. Re- 
member to be pious is to be happy; and to prac- 
4 tiſe the moral virtues is to become great. 
VDuncer the influence of this proſpe& he abſtraQed | 
himſelf more and more from the world, from com- 
pany, and from converſation. 4 He ſeemed to with- 
« draw himſelf from mortals, (fays one, who wit- | 
i neſſed his concluding days) as he was ſoon to con- 
c verſe with higher beings.” | 
The ſame pious and judicious friend adds; ; * He : 
6 was a meek ſufferer through this world of miſery ; 0 
« a ſincere add contrite penitent, for time miſpent, 
et and talents milapplicd ; a humble believer in Chriſt _ 
4 his Saviour. I ſaw him in his laſt ſufferings ; E 
41 heard his laſt words; He languiſhed under weak is 
_” * nels e extreme; he laboured under moſt grievous! 
| | 10 « pans, 


* 
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% pains. He was wonderfully patient By reſi igned; | 
« for he knew in whom he believed, and his hope was 
« full of immortality. He prayed with uncommon. 


4 fervour to his good God, even to Jeſus Chriſt, in 


« whom all his hopes were placed, and « without 
„ whom,” ſays he, Heaven would be no Heaven 
« to me.” Death was the wiſhed for meſſen- 
* ger, whom he earneſtly expected. Three days 

« before that awful event, his pulſe ceaſed to beat, 
„ and the fight of bis eyes went from Bi m—the laſt 

1 ſtruggle is over; the bitterneſs of death is paſt. 
« There was a humble dignity and compoſure in that 
« hour of trial, worthy the man and the Chriſtian. 
* Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my laft 
« end (or more properly my hereafter be like his x. 

. He left this world for a better the 2d day of No- - 
vember 1788, and his corpſe being brought from Ox- 
ford was interred in St. George's church Kingſwood, 


on the 18th of the ſame month, amid the tears of * 


numbers who knowing his worth, attended to Pay 


3 their laſt reſpects to his mortal remains. 


Such a ſhock did his death occaſion on the ae of 
his tender and diſconſolate father that he was not ſa-® 
tisfied, even after the tomb was cloſed upon all that 
he held dear upon earth, but that he might ſt ll be 


E Sermon, P · 175 18. 
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reſtored to 8 The grave was opened at his 
" earneſt requeſt, but the ſpirit was far removed, and 


DH too. happily ſeated to reſume its wonted tenement. 


Brief preyed upon the heart of the parent till his own 
diſſolution came, whieh he viewed with ſerenity and 
anticipation as the medium by which * Ras gene | 


| N . bis beloved child. . 


Zliauch is the outline of John Henderſon, N early | 
| genius rivalled the exertions of manhood, whoſe fail- 


. ings were few and his virtues ſplendid, whoſe talents 


were extraordinary, and his attainments incredible, 


dd who. though he endearoured to ſecrete himſelf 


from the world, obtaings a e in his 1 8050 and 
honour at his dean. | : 
Of his literary abilities few Sn remain; hes 
-. controverted the principles of Dr. Prieſtley in the 
Gentleman s Magazine, and wrote a brief tract on 1 
future puniſhment Rr to ho POR ve a. 
friend. | 
In Oxford he will hn be. 8 Sk re- 
5 ſpeQ, and by thoſe who were intimate with him, his 
1 fn. wal. e be eee with ae re- OF 
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en THE i SOCIAL RELATION AND DOMESTIC Ar- 


TACHMENT. 4 


AT frigid | philoſophy which has lately ſet *. 
A ſelf up with an arrogant aim to ſuperſede theſs 


univerſal creed of mankind, and which have been 


confirmed by all the feelings of human nature, and th 
intereſt of every ſociety, has endeavoured to rob us f 
our attachment to thoſe ſituations and connections 
which formed the delight of our early days. It is 


aſſerted that as we are to conſider ourſelves citizens of 


the world, we muſt forget that we were born or bred 
in any particular country, and feel exactly the fame” 


: ſentiment, in all reſpects, for the wandering hordes 


which nature hath allotted us., , 


. 5 
, N * * 


of Africa, the ſavage tribes of America, and the 
plundering wanderers of APY as for the n to 


„FCC 
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And when either by chance or neceſſity we become 
inhabitants of another clime, this doctrine tells us 
that the country where we firſt entered into being has 
no more claim upon our regard, than any other part 
of the terreſtrial orb; but that on the contrary, we 
are to conſider ourſelves as much divided from it in 
point of duty and attachment, as from one that we 
never ſaw.; and, moreover, if the nation in which we 

are enters into war with it, we are juſtifiable, nay 
that we are in duty bound, to render our aſſiſtance 
againſt what has been hitherto oe the _ 
land. 


„Such is the Coun ase al tie 
RI is the practice of our modern patriots (as 


they are improperly termed) who rejoice at the victo- 


ries of marauding nations becaufe they profeſs to act 
upon the ſame principle of univerſal fraternization, 
Man, by this doctrine, is like a globule of water 
dropped into the . vaſt,” and tumultuous ocean of 
animated nature, belonging to no particular region, 
and having a relation only to the whole maſs, owes no 
individual attachment, either to perſon or place. 
Where he falls has no claim upon his regard, nor are its 
laws, its government, or its religion, entitled to his 
obedience, He is taught to riſe ſuperiour to ſuch ö 
narrow diſtinctions, and viewing himſelf as a mem- 
ber of univerſal ſociety, to ſet. up for himſelf an uni- 
| | verſal 
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verſal principle of legiſlation and belief. Whether 
that principle carried into effect, whelms particular 
ſocieties into the miſery of civil war and deſtruction, 
is a matter of no conſequence in his eſtimation, for 
his philoſophy neceſſarily baniſhes ſympathy from * 
mind, when it would impede the progreſs of his opi- 
nion. This wiſe notion pretends, indeed, to incul- 
cate univerſal love at the expence of the ſocial / tie, and 
domeſtic endearments, as if, when the nearer and earlier 
attachments are deſtroyed, thoſe of a remoter and in- 
| finitely more extended nature will. be better ſecured, 
or more powerfully directed. By an admiſſion of 
this principle, the whole ſyſtem of duty to man is 
tumbled into a chaotic and obſcure maſs, over which 
vue have neither light nor clue. There is nothing in 
this caſe to direct our progreſs through the mazes of 
life, but a vague and preſumptuous notion in the 
mind, which may, ſometimes, lead us right, but will 
much oftener plunge us into error and folly... 

The tender ſympathies reſulting from the relations | 
of ſon and brother, and early friendſhip, formed in 
the ſeat of amuſement and inſtruction, are no more. 
The new philoſophy interdicts, with a menacing 
frown, all ſuch conſiderations from its followers; and 
inculcates indifference as its primary principle, | 

| When we are removed from theſe connections 
and from the ſpot where they were formed, we are 


24 | | not 
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not to conſider them. s as holding any other moral wg 


ligation upon us, than what i is claimed from us by 


the whole mak of mankind. As citizens of the | 
world our relations are univerſal, and our country is 


the globe. itſelf. Particular attachments ſerve only 


to narrow this grand and” ſublime ſentiment, and to 
reduce our philanthropy to the mean and unworthy 


| Tooting of early caprices and ſelfiſh prejudices. Theſe 
Philoſophers boaſt of their conqueſt over thoſe ca- 


prices and thoſe prejudices, and are arrived at ſuch a 
pitch of refinement that perſonal or local relations are 


deſpiſed by them, and they know no other at- 
5 tachments than what the fortune of the day throws 


up, and ſimilarity of ſentiment renders worthy of 
mem. They have contrived to baniſh from their | 
minds the tender recollection of native country and ; 
__ early connections, to ſoar on the pinions of philo- 
Jophy in the cold and cheerleſs region of illimitable 
and undivided ſpace; as the eagle forgets the paren- : 


tal neſt, to indulge its capacity in the world at large. 
Without this attack on natural feeling and the 


"aa principles of ſenſibility, they could not well fup- : 


port their favourite notion of a rn right and uni- 
verſal parity. 1 


The ſureſt wet of A the ſecurity * | 


Pres is at once, to remove its foundation formed by 
: the ſenſe of ſocial mg and obedience to parental au- 
thority. 
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thority. But what then, will it be aſked, becomes 


of the idea of dome ſtic felicity? It is a viſionary na- 
tion of happineſs which unſupported by philoſophy 


muſt follow the fate of ſocial and local relations. 


Thoſe children, ſays this wonderful ſyſtem, are 
only temporary objects of your eſteem, and it is much 
to be queſtioned whether they are more entitled to 
it than the children of mere ſtrangers. In proceſs of 
time gratitude and obedience will form no part of 
their duty. When the period arrives that their fee- 


ble limbs ſhall attain to a muſcular ſtrength and vi- 


gour, and your's ſhall totter and decay, they will 


leave you, (chat is, if they act upon our principles) 

to the capricious charity of the world, as they are 
bound to pay you no more attention than to 0 other 
decrepid object that calls for pity and relief. 


This is called the ſyſtem of univerſal W > it is 
the doctrine of modern political philaſophy which is 


recommended to remove the evils that mankind have 
ſuffered in conſequence of the abuſe of the ſocial tie. 
It is a dreadful remedy. I hope that no Engliſhman 


will be diſpoſed to receive ſuch a freezing principle 
deſtructive of every generous ſentiment, and every 


manly incentive to virtuous actions! Curſed diſco. 


veries are theſe. which rob us of that conſolation. 


kindled by the approbation of friendſhip, —of that 
hope which has che welfare and ſmiles of our family 
at ET connection 


bs 
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| conneQon for its 8 of that lively exertion 


which looks to ſocial enjoyment for its beſt reward! 
Amid the rude ſtorms of life, when driven by ne- 
ceſſity to a buſy aſſociation with ſtrangers in foreign 
climes, what a vigour does our induſtry experience 
in the recollection of our native ſoil, and domeſtic re- 
lations ?—To him who has no ſuch recollection the 
whole world may, indeed, be alike indifferent, but as 
his connections will be caſual, his ſatisfaction will be 
weak and his proſpects cheerleſs. After performing a 
meritorious action, and attaining any ſolid advan- 
tage, he will loſe that delight which will be the por- 


tion of the man who keeps alive in his ſoul the 
thought of ſome favourite ſpot, and ſome valued 
friends, where, and with whom he farlk en to the 


cares and duties of life. + 


The ſenſe of ſocial relation is a 1 foring of 


gary ; and domeſtic attachment is a ſource of comfort 

in every trial and under every change. 15 
How ſweet is his pleaſure, who turns his face once 

more after a long abſence, to his native ſoil, and 


after a thouſand hardſhips, and dangers, and tempta- © 


tions returns with a competence, to ſeek for peace 
in the land of his fathers, and in the cirdle of his 


755 early friends The vicious man, indeed, who hopes 5 


for the ſame ſatisſaction after loading himſelf with 
8 the 2 of ue e will not find it in the ſpot 


. 5 where | 


Views 
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where his youthful days were the days of innocence: 
nor will thoſe who have habituated themſelves to li- 
centiouſneſs and a wandering courſe find inward enjoy- 
ment where their outſet in life was marked by juvenile 
{ſimplicity and temperate amuſement. 

But to the man of virtuous ſentiment how wel- 
come is the ſight of his original home, of the ſcene 
of his early ſports and inſtruction and friendſhip !— 
I have lately met with a poem which touches this 
intereſting ſubje& with ſuch exquiſite feeling, in 
ſuch a perſuaſive manner, ſuch elegance of expreſ- 
ſion, and ſuch. harmony of numbers, that I cannot 
help taking the liberty of giving à quotation from 
it in-this place, as well to enforce my own ſentiments 
as to excite in my readers a wiſh to poſſeſs the Whole 
of what cannot but e them the richeſt ſatis 
faction. | | | 

Of the attachment to our native land, though its 
natural charms ſhould not be ſo great as thoſe of 
other ERAS this diſcerning author well W : 

66 „ Qt chars; and he, who cli 

in fur, | ; 
His rapid rein-deer drives o'er alan; of ow, 
Would rather to the ſame wild tracts recur 
That various life had mark'd with joy or woe, 


PS. 
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Than wander, where the ſpicy breezes blow, 
To kiſs the hyacinths of Azza's hair—. | 
© Rather, than where luxuriant ſummers glow, 
To the white moſſes of his hills repair 
And bid his antler- train the ſingle banquet. ſhare.” | 


All love their bative ſpot; Whittier beſide ' 
Ther! ice ribb'd mountains thro' a waſte of night, 
They catch the froſt-gales from the ſtormy tide, 
And ſhiver to the boreal flaſhes bright; = 
Or if the ſun vouchſafe a noon-day light, 
= Hai, from the craps, his faint- reflected beams, 
And flide, o'er nd 9 from a 
- *to height; 
eN a pine, or ebony, or ben-reed bis; 


og float their Das i ” W the gul phy : 


- ſtreams,” 


$9 of 


wy The poet ab the conſideration of this ſenti- 
ment in its minuter relations to more particular ob- 
jects and ſituations. He points out its origin, its dif- 
ferent operations, and its © uſefulneſs to our families, 


in the exerciſe. of the domeſtic virtues, and, on a 
wider ſcale, to our country.”, ge 


— 


- + Seea wuly original piece juſt publiſhed, entitled « The 


% 


| as Influence of Local Attachment with Reſpe& to Home,” | 
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| XENOPHON. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH or THE. REV. SAMUEL 
BADCOCK, 


WG DSHIP_ is never more NIE. or 
pleaſingly employed than in delineating the fea- | 
tures and virtues of the eſteemed obje& which it has 
loſt. But when qualities out of the common run of 
excellence, have diſtinguiſhed that obje&, then does 
this employment bocome a duty to the ſociety of 
which he was an ornament, and to poſterity who 
have a juſt claim. upon us-for a memorial of hed | 
merit. | | 

Whether his. life was variegated with numerous and 
uncommon incidents, or exhibited only the uſual 
courſe of events whether he aroſe to eminent diſ- 
tinction, and renown, or moved on in the humble 
path of privacy, —ſtill ſome ſmall tablet to record his 
memory and worth ſhould be ſet up though it contain 


only a few accurate dates, the relation of ſome certain 


* 
8 
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facts, and an account of what manner r of man he was. 
How many perſons whoſe productions have amuſed - 
us, or by whoſe labours we have profited, are. known 
only by their performances; and of whom, even the 
ſlighteſt memoirs, with all our folicitude, | may be 
ſought for in vain? | | 4 
We juſtly condemn the negligence of their contem- 
poraries, while at the ſame time our own friendſhip is 
not more active, and we ſuffer our ingenious and uſe- 
ful friends to drop into their graves, and the remem- 
brance of their virtues and talents to fade from our 
minds for want of recording the excellencies we * 
mired. b | 
Nad Biography | is an le and datholy 
theme to him who delights in the ſtudy of human na- 
ture, and the hiſtory of ene for 1 it is the field 
of diſappointment. 5 wg 
I ?o0ùo avoid the imputation which is es made the 
ſubject of complaint, I have ſketched a brief memoir 


of one who acquired a temporary celebrity of no 
ſmall magnitude, but who ſeems from the want of _ 


ſome diſtinguiſhing memorial to preſerve his name, to 
be ſinking into an unmerited forgetfulneſs. | 
Saul BaDcock was deſcended from a repu- | 


| table family which had long been ſettled at South. 


Molton, a good market-town in the north of Devon- | 
1 2 was born there e 23, 1747. All 
his 
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his friends were diſſenters, but it is ſingular that a pa- 
ternal anceſtor of his in the reign of Charles II. was 
Mayor of the town, and a violent enemy of the Pu- 
ritans. Mr. Badcock. mentioning this relation of his 
in a letter to a friend obſerves, that « He exerciſed Ae; 
% with unabated ardour and ſeverity all the power | 
which the vengeance of the Church and State in 
Alliance had given him to ſcourge the generous 
oppoſers of tyranny and uſurpation.“ 
He received the beſt part of his education from his 
maternal uncle who was miniſter of the diſſenting con- 
gregation-at South-Molton, and by his nephew's ac- 
count was a man of excellent character and great 
- claſſical abilities. At a proper age he was removed 
: an academy inſtituted for the purpoſe of training 
up young men for the miniſtry at St. Mary Ottery in 
| Devonſhire, and then ſuperintended by a Mr. John 
Lavington, This ſeminary was diſtinguiſhed by the 
high reach of its religious principles; being noncon- 
formity on the ſtricteſt Calviniſtical plan, both with 
| 8 5 to doctrine and diſcipline. 
While at Ottery he was occaſionally ſent to officiate | 
for different diſſenting miniſters in the neighbourhood, 
and among other places he preached at Barnſtaple g 
' where he gained great applauſe, and where he after- 
wards experienced the greateſt misfortunes. | 
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E His firſt Gituation: as a miniſter was at Winbourne | 
| a ſmall town in Dorſetſhire, from whence he remov- 
ed in 1770 to Barnſtaple, being called there at the ear- 
| neſt ſolicitation of the diſſenting inhabitants and of his 
0 '< _ . own relations and friends in the neighbourhood. On 

this occaſion he was made the ſubje& of much religi- 
ous cenſure from the rigid nonconformiſts, who adopt 
the narrow creed that where a man is. firſt ſtationed 
| as a minilter he is bound to continue. ee e 

= Of this removal, and the ground of it, _ thus ex- 
preſſed his feelings in a letter to a friend: . Having 
4 fully diſcharged all the extraordinary expences the 

_ « congregation of Winbourne had put themſelves to · 
« on my account, I removed to Barnſtaple and preach- 


% much reflected on by ſome for leaving a people 
% amongſt whom I had been ordained, I confeſs I 
«© did not conſider ordinatign 2s binding on a miniſter, 
- « nor do I think it ſhould be a tie, when a proſpect 


_« tisſied with my own-views and principles of acting 


| & flections of ignorant and bigotted perſons, I ſtand. 
1 firm on my own ne 5 and _ the _ that 
4 conducted me hither,” 


E- His predeceſſor was a Mr. J ohn . a man 1 
| independent fortune and enlarged ſentiments. There \ 
| 5 A s 


. 


8 ; : - 
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«« ed my firſt Sermon there April 1, 1770. I was 


| « of greater uſefulneſs calls him elſewhere. I am ſa» 


« in my removal; and though purſued by cruel re- 


. Rp 


0; 
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_ were two 'meeting-houſes at Barnſtaple ſupported by 
oppolite parties, but he contrived to make up the 


breach, and the congregations formed a junction. It 
was pleaſant to Mr. Badcock to come after ſuch a 
man, for his own opinions were now very much re- 


moved from thoſe in which he had been originally 
brought up. I will not ſay that when he quitted the 
peeculiarities of Calviniſm he forſook the general prin» 
_ Ciples of orthodoxy. He became neither an Arian nor 
Socinian; though the connections which he entered 
into with ſome eminent men of both thoſe deſerip- 


tions brought upon him the ſuſpicion of heterodox y. 
At Barnſtaple he was highly reſpected by all parties, 


as well i in the church as among thoſe of his own per- 
ſuaſion. The ſuavity of his manners, the livelineſs 
of his converſation, his elegant talents, and generous 
diſpoſition brought him into general eſteem. 


In his miniſterial capacity he was followed and ad- 


mired. The quaint ſtyle of preaching ſo common 
among the nonconformiſts was abandoned; and his 
ſermons were as rich and beautiful in their matter and 
compoſition, as they were chaſte and ee ive in N 
mode of delivery. 

Such being his excellencies it is no 3 that 
people i in general were anxious of his acquaintance, 


and that congenial minds were ſolicitous of his friend» 


chip. 


s | 

1 

* 
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lle was s open to all advances, and · where he found 


'a Wiſh to inform or to be informed, to communicate 


as well as to receive e pleaſure, he was free to Enn ack 


alliance, 


Vnſuſpicious of the motives s of others, it is not ſur- 


1 that even his penetrating mind was deceived 
in the choice of friends. As a father of the church- 
with whoſe writings he was well acquainted, ſhrewdly 
obſerves tis KGKIGEY 8% lolo, 87 eig up Ne. 


He harboured no guile himſelf, and hence he was 


nant ſcepticiſm and tee of ſentiment. 
F rom this friendſhip t 


traordinary profeſſional reputation, and which they 


retaliated by entrapping him into the appearance of an 
offence which was in reality their own. | 


ey reaped benefits by the 
aſſiſtance which he gave to procure for them an ex- 


too apt to eſtimate men by their profeſlions. Of this 
| generous ſimplicity, this undiſtinguiſhing confidence 
he had reaſon to repent to the very end of his days. 
5 He contracted an - intimacy with men who pre- 
tended to an admiration of letters and ta a candour of 
diſpoſition ; while their real character was a malig- 


Thus he loſt the friendſhip of others whoſe 8 


for him was extenſive ; but what was worſe he was 


ſevered from all proſpect of that bliſsful ſtate which, \ 


had A his Lan hope. 


. 
Female 0 
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e cxclidiice and beauty had captivated his 
3 and to all appearance there was that reciprocity 
of ſentiment which 18 the true 22257 to connubial 

felicity. 5 

Thoſe connections which were unworthy of him 

inſenſibly undermined. the ſpace between him and 
| happineſs, and at laſt produced a horrid chaſm which 
was never to be filled up. 

On this deprivation his feelings were ehe i 

keen, and he expreſſed them with ſuch poetic ſenſi- 
| bility in an addreſs to the lady, that though it has al- 
ready been printed I cannot deny myſelf or the reader 
the pleaſure of inſerting | it in this pO ee 


| To Era R — o HER MARRIAGE, | 
Ah! never—never will thy beauteous eye 
4 Again illume this dark and cheerleſs N 
Mluſt every fond idea fly, 
And mix with ſhades of night; 
Nor e'er again this boſom find 
To gild with its delufive light, 
And chaſe the thick'ning gloom of melancholy a 
Farewell romantic ſcenes of Arcady ! 
And all that Poets ſing of Fairy-land, | 
By the mild breath of e Rd 
Farewell !-— 


Extatic though ſerene, 3 
Ihe gentle breathings of angelic airs; 
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35 Farewell \—Capricious Fate to me denies 
The eager joy, the mute ſurprize, d 
The nameleſs but delicious melodies 

That borrow'd all their charms from Love and 
„ 
- Dear harmoniſt of a | mine) 1 15 
bv; Which ſtruck the thrilling chords within 
3 Giving the « muſic of the ſpheres,” | 


OF 


, / 4 * 
i : £ 


And made the trembling heart thy lyre, : 


| Now ſoothe to ſweet e 0 now: wake to TRE 
: 5 desire. FE 


His continuance at Barnſtaple after this ſeparation 


was not long. He experienced a chilling coldneſs 


from the principal people of bis congregation, which 


induced him to reſign his ſituation about the year 1779 
and retire to his native place, to the boſom of his own _ 
family and friends, where he lived in a humble privacy, 
miniſtering to a ſmall but grateful flock, and 9 = 

His time to ſtudy and the muſes. | 


Several effuſions of his pen Ma ene: appeared i in 


different periodical publications, ſome with, and more 
without his name; which, from their ſuperior marks * 
of ingenuity and elegance, drew him into a notice that \ | 


he raped! not to have courted. 


The 


— 
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I The curious account which he drew up of the fa- 
mily of the late celebrated John Weſley, and which 
forms the twentieth number of Nichols's Bibliotheca 
Tepographica- Britannica ; from its accuracy and the 
pleaſing manner in which it was written, obtained a 
notice beyond what ſuch things generally receive or 
are entitled to. Mr. Badcock was enabled to draw 
up this memoir from his intimacy with a daughter of 
Samuel Weſley the elder brother of John, and for 
many years the reſpectable maſter of Blundel's ſchool 
at Tiverton. - That lady communicated to him a 
number of letters and other papers reſpecting her fa- 
mily, all of which, I believe, he gave to the world 
through the channel of ths: different ne a 
tions of the day. 1 | 
When the controverſy PR * the publication of 
Dr. Prieſtley's « Diſquiſitions on Matter and Spirit,” 
branched itſelf out into innumerable ſubtleties, and 
: diſputants aroſe upon diſputants till all was confuſion 
and obſcurity, Mr. Badcock publiſhed a pleaſant tract 
on the ſubject called A ſlight Sketch of the Contro- 
e verſy between Dr. Prieſtley and his Opponents,” 
gro. In this performance he gave a clear and 
| W account of this celebrated and- tices di- 


5 na hr and ability, He hats of it in 
has 0 in the moſt modeſt terms, at the ſame 


*. 8 | time 


— 
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* { > 1 


time that he avows the greateſt 8 with ceſpect 
to the ſentiments of Dr. Prieſtley as well as of his op- 


; ponents. It is probable that this production laid the 


foundation of the Dr. 's coldneſs towards him which, 


about that time, began to manifeſt itſelf i in no ſmall 


— 


degree. 
I ſhall here tranſcribe the e pale of 


| (this pleaſant little piece, in which he pointedly ex- 


preſſes the inadequacy of reaſon and philoſophy to 
ſupply the moſt important of human wants. 

Do not think me the enemy of ſcience becauſe I 
conſider it as ill-applied in the inveſtigation of a ſub- 
ject ſo much beyond its reach. Lit it operate in its 


oven ſphere, and by a patient reſearch into thoſe na- 


tural objects which fall more immediately under the 
ſcrutiny of the ſenſes, enlarge the boundaries of hu- 
man knowledge. I hail her progreſs, and wiſh I 


could add a laurel to her brow. But let her not pre- 


fume to treſpaſs on the hallowed encloſures of heaven” 8 
own immediate meſſenger. Her feeble taper may 
light. the curious philoſophic eye through nature's | . 


walks. But it is the full unclouded ſun of the ever- 


laſting goſpel that can alone with ſafety guide the 
doubting mind of man through the paths of religion Th 
to the world of immortality, _ = 

The Dove ſent from the art of reaſon and philoſo- g 


| ply wanders o 0 er a boundleſs expanſe, a dreary waſte 


of 


- 
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of W waters. een with its fruitleſs 
excurſions it returns: but brings no olive branch to 
ME. Thanks be to the immortal Redeemer of the 
world, I receive this pledge of peace from a higher 
region. I preſs it to my trembling heart: and me- 
thinks it gains freſh verdure while I dae it with 
the mingled tears of gratitude and penitence.” 
Though nothing could be more well-meant, or 
more candidly drawn up than this account of the 
controverſy was, yot it had the effect of « offending 
the graver ones, who conceived that the author 
had treated it with too much levity. | 

At this time he wrote the following beautiful lee 
on a ſweet ſequeſtered ſpot in that highly cultivated and 
elegant ſeat Cafile-Hil,, the reſidence of Earl Forteſcue 
near South-Molton, | | 


"Tux HERMITAGE. 

All hail, I ſhades [and thou Jv moſſy cell, 
Where ſweet remembrance hovers o'er the ſcene 
Of former j joys 3 and Fancy wakes the ſprings . 
Of new delight; 3 I fondly greet you. Here, 

. Eſcap'd from F olly 8 ee, and the tedious 
| round | 
Of idle pleaſure, the excurſivernind . es 

: At freedom wanders. Thro' the gloom that ſpreads 
4 Around 
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Around this loy'd retreat, Truth darts its ray, 
And opes to Wiſdom's eye its ſacred ſtores. 
Here Contemplation dwells. By her inſpir d 
My thoughts ſoar NON. Fox begs wing 
5 ſupports 5 
Their ſteady flight far into ditant worlds; 
And Faith 2 what Reaſon cannot ſcan. | 
No Treach'ry here in Virtue's ſober ouiſe, 
Framing its pliant features to the look 
Ok Truth and Candour, plots its dark defi ons, 
And ſmiles ambiguous. Envy lurks not here, 
Rolling her baleful eyes with eager ſpite, 
To blaſt fair Innocence. The ſcorpion tongue | 
Of Slander (Envy's curs'd aſſociatel) | 
| Awakes no jealous fears, nor wounds the peace 
Of unſuſpecting Truth with Love united. 
But barr'd theſe hallow'd ſhades, this calm retreat 
Joins in the diſcord of the noi iſy world, 
And charms the groſſer ear, untaught to feel 
The gentler melody of Candour's voice. 
No flatterer here to ſoothing accent tunes © 
His tale ſeductive, while the liſt ning ear 
Conveys the poĩſon to the yielding heart, 
No idle ſophiſt, ſcorning common ſenſe, 
And Nature's plainer truths—no diſputant, 3 - 
Skill'd i in the troy or — bere torture reafhn— 25 
ml | Refining | 


"3 | Refining—and refining till they loſe. 
Matter and Spirit too, and in the maze 
Of empty ſpeculation loſe themſelves! 


And ye who fondly boaſt of Heay'n's firſt „ 


As if ſelected from the world's wide range, 
Thoſe favours were your own, and none but you 
Shar'd Heaven's friendſhip; come not hither. 
This placid ſhade ſuits not your turbid darkneſs. 
No for fair Charity is here; and Hope, 
That knows no ſelfiſh, no ſectarian wiſh; 
Here opes its bright'ning eye on all creation, 
Till the few ſpots, whoſe partial ſhades appal 
The timid mind, or ſwells the bigot's rage, 
Melt in the gen'ral blaze and diſappear. 


In riper years I ſeek your friendly haunts, . 

Or cove, with ſteps unlimited, to feaſt 
The eager eye with Nature's ſofter charms, \' 

| By art embelliſh'd, and by taſte refin d. 

And as I wander o'er the verdant lawn, 

Or ſeek the calm receſſes of the grove, 

Fondly J liſten to the ſoothing ſtrains © 

Which Nature warbles thro' the wood- lark”s throat; 

Or on the bank where glides the gentle ſtream, . 

I fing the moral lay; or, filent, muſe 

On lite's meand' ring current as it flows 

To the valt ocean of Eternity.“ 
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Dear ſcenes, which ſmit my youthful fancy hail! 


Q | The 
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£4 The . which had . him from the . 

12 circle of a pleaſing ſociety, and from. the fairer region 
of hope, to ſeek for refuge and calmneſs i in the boſom 
of early connections, is here ſtrongly deſcribed. 

But what brought him chiefly into notice with the 
learned world was his connection with the proprie- 
tors of the Monthly Review. On the bench of this 
court of Critical Judicature he made a very diſtin- 
8 guiſhed appearance. To point out all his perform= 

7} 3 ances in this capacity would be a tedious, if not in- 
deed, an impoſſible taſk. His examination of Ma- 
; 15 dan's Thelyphthora was the firſt that excited an ex- 
| 1 _ traordinary attention, With a ſpirit beyond the uſual _ 
|.  ._ charaRteriſtic of that profeſſion he examined the whole 
= merits of the ſubject, as well what had not, as what 
= | had been brought forwards. by the Thelyphthorite in 
3 the defence of it. If it were not for the critical form 
of this performance it might juſtly be conlidered as a 
5 complete treatiſe on Polygam y 
ue credit which he hereby obtained as a critic | 
' „ wonderfully encreaſed by his Review of Dr. 
0 . 5 Prieſtley's Hi ftory of the 'Corruptions of” Chriſtianity i in 
June 1783. As the Dr. had profeſſed this to be his 
' favourite work, it being that in which he had taken 
_ moſt pains, and as by the pomp of his declarations and 
the confidence of his language, it was that from which, 


ie cauſe * 1 had 127 to fear, Mr. Badcock | 
. F)) ͤœÄB. / Tf ay . 
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| was 3 to giye it a more an ordinary ns 
tion. He prepared himſelf for the encounter therefore 
by a careful examination of the queſtion. reſpeQing 
the belief of the early Fathers in the divinity of Chriſt, 
concerning which the Dt. had announced ſuch great | 
| diſcoveries. LEE wh | | J 
The Socinian triumph was of ſhort FRE Tas the 
critique in the Review coming from a quarter ſo un- 
expected, and from a citadel which had been uſually | 
conſidered as abundantly ſerviceable to that cauſe, ex- \ 
cited univerſal attention. The Dr.'s hiſtorical poſi- , 
tions were invalidated, his references were proved 
_ inefficient, and his whole army of concluſions fell to 
the ground, The acuteneſs and ſpirit of the R- | 
viewer were” alſo greatly admired ; ſo that the Dr. 98 
feeling ſore from the blows he had received moved | 
. but aukwardly under the heavy armour which he had 
aſſumed. He made a quick, but harmleſs reply in 
leſs than a month, in which he had the candour to 
ſay that „The knowledge and ability of the preſent 
Wo Reviewer make him a much more formidable, | 
e and therefore a more reſpectable antagoniſt,” .“. — 
In the Review for September Mr. Badcock gave a 
| complete examination of this pamphlet, and followed . 
up his confutation of the Dr.'s ſyſtem in ſo maſterly | 
a manner, as clearly to obtain the victory over him, i in 
"the eſtimation of every competent and unbiaſſed mind. 


. OT | 3 
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But the Doctor was deſtined to receive his death- 
wound as a controverſialiſt from. a ſill more powerful 
hand. That ſame year Biſhop Horſley in a charge 
to the archdeaconry of St. Alban's condeſcended to 
conſider the Socinian compilation. Dr. Prieſtley 
-rouſed by the dignity of his preſent aſſailant publiſhed 
à ſeries of letters to the archdeacon which underwent 

a cloſe and acute examination in the Review for Ja- | 
nuary 1784. By this time the public curioſity had 
gained poſſeſſion of the name of the Critic, and the 
Socinian chieftain, irritated at finding his old friend. 
and correſpondent in the perſon of his Reviewer, at- 
tacked him in a flimſy but peeviſh. pamphlet entitled, 
Remarks on the Monthly Review of the Letters to 
e. Horſley; in which the Rev. Mr. Samuel 
ie Badcock, the writer of that Review is called upon 
« to defend what he has advanced in it.“ In this 
performance the Dr. has ſhewn more aſperity than ar- 
gument, and more confident aſſertion than proof. 
He makes no ſcruple to charge upon his Reviewer 
both ignorance and illiberality, and even treats him as 
beneath his notice, though in the former vindication 
of his hiſtory, he e el him on his © knows 
© ledge and ability.“ This was philoſophical mo- 
deration and urbanity, and Socinian charity and meck- | 
_ neſs! 
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The fate of mis controvefly is well known; ; it 
laſted till every body except the Dr. and his friends 
were tired of it, for moſt people ſaw that to ſubſtitute 
his creed in the room of that which he condemned 
was to drive Chriſtianity to ſeek for tolerance under 
the triumphant banner of Deiſm. | 

In his critical capacity Mr. Badcock had frequent 
coccaſion to repreſs the Socinian temerity and preſump- 
tion. Among others of an inferiour rank to Dr. 
Prieſtley, at leaſt in name, was Mr. Gilbert Wake- 
field, who has thought it decorous to gratify his re- 
ſentment by ſtyling him, in that egotiſtical perfor- 
mance The Memoirs of his own life,” an ingeni- 
ous profligate, This wretched calumny, which means 
more than the biographer of ſelf could expreſs, will 
have no weight upon thoſe who knew Mr. Badcock's 
character, and thoſe who did not will Pay but little 
attention to a work containing aſperſions on ſuch 
men as Biſhops Horſley and Porteus. 

But, to have done with the mean ſpirit which from 
difference of opinion and former conteſt, can pollute 
the aſhes of the dead, Mr. Badcoek's celebrity as a ; 
ſcholar and pdlite writer was now ſo generally ſpread, 
that the moſt brilliant characters in the. eſtabliſliment 
courted his friendſhip. 

Dr. White the Laudian profeſſor of Arabic at Ox- 
ford, formed a connection with him, which has ſince 


05 7% 3 | occaſioned 
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occaſioned a. ſcene. of ſpeculation and diſcovery- that 
even the moſt delicate friendſhip might have kept 
neten without injuring the fame of the deceaſed. 

On this ſubjeR J have neither the inclination nor 
neceſlity to expatiate. Suffice it to obſerve that after 
all which has occurred upon it nothing appears that 
can detract either from theabilities or generoſity of the 
profeſſor ;, nor again ought to fix on-the deceaſed the 
charge of ingratitude or breach of confidence. 

His viſits at Oxford and intimacy with the moſt 
dignified members of the eſtabliſhed church, appear 
ic have given him his firſt thoughts of conformity. 
It was in 1786 that he communicated his intention on 

this head to a great prelate now living, who generouſly 
cautioned him to conſider the matter maturely, nor 
adviſed him on the ſubject either one way or the 
other. He followed the line laid. down, before him, 
and with a full ſenſe of - Acting according to his duty, 
was ordained deacon in Exeter cathedral by the late 
Biſhop Roſs in the ſpring of 1787. The next Sun- 
day he was admitted to Prieſt's orders, and on neither | 
occaſion was he at all examined, the Biſhop' s obſer- 
vation being I chuſe to diſtinguiſh you.” 

His apology for conformity he thus expreſſed i in a 
letter to Dr, White; „In taking orders, I followed 
ſolely the dictates of conſcience, and at preſent I am 
to look for is rewards in the approbation of my own 
FE fe mind, 


1 


Fd 
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mind. TI fee no ebe of preſerment before me; 


and iſ any thing of that ſort ſhould be offered to me, 


I know not whether it would be more vey or 
more unexpected,” 
About the fame: 4i time 4 loſt his aches for whom 


he had the tendereſt, indeed it may be ſaid the moſt 
uncommon regard, and ſhe deſerved it, being a very | 


excellent woman, and a moſt affectionate parent. 
Of her illneſs he thus feelingly ſpeaks in a letter to 
Dr. White, dated May 21, 1787. The calami- 
ties and dreadful ſituation of my poor' mother hath 


been a ſource of unutterable anxiety: as well as of 


growing expences. I have watched her ſtruggles, I 


have anticipated her wants, and attempted to recom- 


penſe her paſt care and affection by all that filial duty 


and gratitude could beſtow, to ſoften the calamity 
\ that no ſkill could remove. | | 


« She is now in the worſt ſtage. of a diſorder. a 


cancer) that may, juſtly. be conſidered as the moſt 


melancholy viſitation with which Providence can af- 


flict a human being. She is ſo thoroughly weakened | 


and emaciated that ſhe cannot raiſe herſelf even in 
bed, without aſſiſtance. Her ſituation (to which I 


am a conſtant ſpectator) hath ſpread a gloom over 
my mind that hath taken from me much of the com- 


fort of life, and greatly retarded my literary purſuits. 


«« But I muſt endeavour to rouſe myſelf—Provi. 


dence 


- - 
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dence elttnot—oright not to be ntl, I endeavour 
to ſubmit to its awful en and 1 Wy 10 ſeeute 


£ my peace in my reſignation.” 1 55 


The ſame year he was 1 as aſiftant to Dr. 


Gabriel of the Octagon chapel at Bath, but ſickneſs 
had vilibly been for ſome time weakening his cor- 


poreal frame and r bony to the e 47 "ed , 


all living. 


His infirmities es ſo rapidly upon him that 
he removed to London for advice, where he reached 


the goal of life, May the 19th in the following year 


at che houſe of his affectionate and tried friend Sir 
| pn Chicheſter, Bart. of me in de as 


May Fair. 

He was for many years troubled with dreadful 
pains i in the head, and theſe became ſo frequent and 
violent at the latter end of his life, as to oblige him 


to wear a wig, and occaſioned him to apprehend the 


| loſs of his reaſon, an event which really happened to 


him, but then it Was To as it . on the eve of 


his diſſolution. 


I ſhall repeat what I have ſaid of him elſewhere, 
His diſpoſition was gentle, humane and lively ; 


his judgment acute-and comprehenſive. His ſchool 
education was very confined, but his own attainments | 


were wonderfully great and various. There was ſcarcely 
2 ho __ but he was in ſome meaſure W with it, 


n nor 
— ” x 
o 
' S 5 


_—_— 
—_ 
4 
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nor any branch of literature that he had entirely: neglect- | 


ed. As a writer he was nervous, flowing, and ele- 


gant; as a preacher he was eloquent and dignified. 


In private life his manners were affable; generous, 


and condeſcending, always appearing to think more 


highly of others than of himſelf; free to do good, 
and to neglect his own advantage to en 10 
happineſs of others. 


His religious orinciples. were. the reſult ol the 


5 e and moſt mature conviction. He was an 
earneſt enquirer aſter truth, and, having ſurveyed the 
fruitful field of ſects and parties, he looked into the 


pure region of primitive chriſtianity, and drew his 


creed from the fountains of living water. 

I know that the integrity of that party to ow 
he was ſo. powerful an.cpponent, has repreſented him 
as a conſummate hypocritez merely becauſe he was 


in the former part of his life in the habits of inti- 5 


macy with them. This generous mode of reaſoning 


may as well be applied to themſelves, even to thoſe 
of them who have forſaken obſcure ſituations under 
the broad wing of the eſtabliſhment, to obtaln a great 


5 name and its conſequent advantages in the metropolis, 
But I have nothing to do with their motives. To 
2 their own maſter let them ſtand, or fall; — but let 
them exerciſe that liberality, of ſentiment to others 
25 ap demand. as their own right, If they are 

5 ſincere 


* 
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fincere i in their own converſion from onthodoxy to 80. 5 


5 einianiſm, Samuel Badcock was equally as ſincere in ; 


quitting the vicinity of that hereſy for the eſtabliſhed 


Church. But the conduct of certain controverſialiſts 


of our days ſeems to ſet up an excluſive privilege to 


_ diſcernment and candour ; and they affect to treat 


thoſe who are zealous'for old opinions, in oppoſition to 
their diſcoveries, - as hypocrites or fools. 


Dr. White in a letter to Miſs Badcock on kb 


| death of her brother pays'him this elegant tribute of 
grateful reſpect: « You have loſt the beſt of brothers, 
%] have loſt a ſincere and valuable friend—Learn- 
. ws; ing has loſt one of her brighteſt eee eee 


6 Religion one of her ableſt defender... 
Elis pecuniary circumſtances were ſeldom eaſy, 
and he often ſtood in need of the aſſiſtance of his 
friends to relieve him from the Fa N of 4 : 
Sh d „ e 
In his PE To was thay but wetting) aQtive, 


5 bY lively, and agreeable ; his eyes were peculiarly viva- 


cCious, and his whole countenance indicated ſtrong 
intellectual powers far above the general run of man- 
kind, and a diſpoſition replete with Pe) ten- | 
derneſs, and generoſity. | | 


He had formed ſeveral extenſive hier plans, A | 


to be performed by his own powers, and ſome in ; 
er een with yours: Of 1 the firſt was the. Hif- 


N : 
mY * 


5 tory | 
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_ tory of Devonſhire, his collections for which devolved, | 1 
with the deſign itſclf to Mr, Polwhele. Of the laſt | 14 
was the Hiſtory of Egypt projected between him 
and Dr. White, a work which it is to be hoped will 
even yet appear, and to which the comprehenſive ta. 
lents of the Bampton lecturer are ſo fully competent, 
His fugitive pieces were neither few nor trifling, 
and it is not unlikely but they will, with more ample. 
memoirs of him, form at ſome future e a reſpec- 75 
table volume. 
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. | Nor deem when Leapnipg her wy . prize beton, 


7, The glite ring eminenge exempt from woes; 
45 See when the vulgar *ſcap'd, deſpis'd'or awd, 


. Rebellion's vengeful talons ſeize on LAup. 
_ From meaner minds, tho? ſmaller fines content, | 
The plunder'd palace, or ſequeſter d rent; 8 
Mark d out by dang'rous parts he meets the ſhock, 
And fatal Learning leads him to the block: 
Around his tomb let Art ang Genius weep, 5 
But hear his death, ye ee hear and ſleep. 
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